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SHIPPING BOARD WAVES THE FLAG . 

Notwithstanding denials from Shipping Board 
sources that the board is endeavoring, by using argu- 
ment of patriotism, to induce shippers to give tonnage 
to Shipping Board vessels rather than foreign flag ves- 
sels, at a sacrifice in the matter of rates and service, we 
are convinced that this is being done. For obvious rea- 
sons individuals hesitate to. be quoted as making this 
statement, but private disclosures are not difficult to 
obtain. We are printing elsewhere some of the facts in 
this respect. 

We cannot condemn too severely this effort to make 
capital by waving the flag. Business men, in war times, 
were called on to do many things that were not strictly 
in accord with business principles. They obeyed, some- 
times gladly and sometimes from fear of being accused 
of being unpatriotic. There was general assent to the 
proposition that the government must have a war policy 
and that, however wrong that policy might seem to 
some in certain of its phases, we must permit those 
charged with the responsibility to carry out their plans. 
But the war is over, difficult as it seems for some to 
realize that fact. There is nothing unpatriotic in a mer- 
chant shipping goods in a foreign vessel if a vessel flying 
his own flag does not offer him as advantageous rates or 
service, and agents of government who try freighten him 
into believing the contrary are not fit for the jobs they 
hold. Shippers should not be expected to use American 
bottoms unless they can be had on terms that compare 
favorably with those offered by foreign bottoms. A man’s 
money is ventured in business, not to upbuild an Ameri- 
can merchant marine, but to make a living for himself. 

The fact that American flag vessels cannot always 
Compete with the foreigners offers the only good argu- 
ment for ship subsidy, which is for the purpose of re- 
moving the disparity. The only question, then, is whether 
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the public generally should be taxed in order that an 
American marine may be able to compete with foreign 
ships, or whether the fittest shall be allowed to survive, 
regardless of nationality. We repeat that it is a busi- 
ness question and not a matter of patriotism. 


RAILROAD WAGES 

It seems to us that the representatives of the rail- 
road employes, in their case before the Labor Board, are 
losing sight of the issue in attempting to show that the 
wages of the men are too low to permit them to live as 
they ought to live. The question is not whether the 
standard of living is high enough among these men, but 
whether their pay is comparable with the wages of men 
in similar employment in other industries. If they are 
overpaid in comparison with similar labor in other em- 
ployment, it is the business of the board to permit re- 
ductions. If they are underpaid, by the same test, it is 
the business of the board to order increases. : 

It may be that the standard of living permitted by 
the wages of certain classes of what is called labor is 
too low. That is a matter of opinion on which men 
may differ. But it is not the province of the Labor 
Board to settle it and to make of railroad labor a pre- 
ferred class, if it should reach the conclusion that the 
wages of labor generally ought to be on a higher level. 
Pleas that labor is underpaid, as shown by the way in 
which laborers have to live, always make a popular ap- 
peal and sometimes they are well founded. But it is 
well to keep the issue clear in any specific case under ° 
consideration. 

The board is not charged with the duty of solving 
the entire labor problem, much as it may be in need 
of solution. Perhaps some day it will be solved.. That 
day will come, if at all, when capital, on the one hand, 
is generally—as it is now in many spots—willing that 
the employe shall have more than a bare living wage, 
and when labor, on the other hand, realizes its obliga- 
tion to give a full day’s work for a full day’s pay and 
appreciates the fact that one man’s labor may be worth 
more than that of another man who now, under the arbi- 
trary system employed, is graded in the same class. 
Unionism, which undoubtedly has a reason for existing, 
has largely overlooked its obligation and its opportunity 
in not seeking to induce the giving of value received for 
the wages it has been strong enough to compel. 

In the meantime, it is the business of the Labor 
Board merely to see that railroad labor is permitted ‘o 
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receive as much as other labor in similar employment 
and that railroad management is not compelled to pay 
more than other industry pays for the same thing. In 
other words, it is to determine the market conditions. 
We think the board understands this. Labor may also 
understand it, but, if it does, the argument made by its 
leaders would not so indicate. 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 

The subject of regulation of motor vehicle common 
carriers is not any too well understood by the public 

and is becoming increasingly more important. There- 
fore, a pamphlet just issued by the. Motor Vehicle 
Conference Committee, in which the subject is considered 
and in which state laws on the subject are summarized, 
is to be commended, not only for the thoroughness with 
which it treats the matter, but for its fairness in setting 
forth conflicting views. 

As the pamphlet points out, motor vehicles are sub- 
jected to two general but distinct uses. First, they are 
privately employed by their owners for the transporta- 
tion of persons or property, and, second, for the trans- 
portation for hire of the persons or property of others 
than their owners. The second general use is sub- 
divided into two definite and particular uses. First, 
motor vehicles operating for hire are employed to carry 
certain persons or the property of certain persons to 
places prescribed in individual agreements entered into 
for the purpose; second, they are employed to carry in- 
discriminately all persons or the property of all persons 
under general conditions of agreement applicable to 
the whole public—that is, the second general use of 
motor vehicles (for hire) splits into that of private car- 
riers and common carriers. We are chiefly interested 
in the motor vehicle as a common carrier. 

It is rather remarkable, we think, that, as shown 
by the pamphlet referred to, while in the imposition of 
annual registration fees and other forms of taxes on 
motor vehicles, state legislatures have in only a few cases 
discriminated between motor vehicle common carriers 
and private carriers, they have drawn a sharp distinc- 
tion between motor vehicles used privately by their 
owners and those operated for hire. For instance, in 
Maine a motor vehicle used for hire must pay twice the 
normal registration fee for the class of vehicles to which 
it belongs, but no extra charge is made when this 
vehicle is engaged as a common carrier rather than as 
a private carrier. That is, as we understand it, a motor 
vehicle—such as a moving van—rented by the owner to 
another to move the latter’s goods, must pay more to 
the state than if the owner were using the vehicle in 
his own business to move his own goods; but no further 
additional charge is imposed on him if he uses his vehicle 
aS a common carrier to move the goods or the persons 
of any and all who demand to ride or ship. We are not 
especially interested in the distinction that is thus made 
—it may or may not be fair or reasonable; but we are 
interested in a distinction between the vehicle used as a 
Common carrier and the vehicle used for any other pur- 

pose. We think that is the proper distinction to be 
made, primarily. 
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There are two reasons for our view. The first is 
that, in permitting the use of its highways, maintained 
by public taxation and by tribute from those who use 
them, the state has something to sell to the common car- 
rier user. The ordinary user, in transporting his own 
person or goods in his own vehicle or a vehicle hired from 
another, is exercising his right to use the common high- 
way. If the public, of which he is a part, decides that 
the highway shall be maintained at this or that degree 
of excellence he pays whatever share of the expense of 
that maintenance the public policy demands. He gets 
no benefit for which he does not pay. But in permitting 
its highways to be used by common carriers, the state 
is furnishing to them the means of making a living by 
charging for their use, and it. should have from these 
common carriers some compensation for that permission. 
This, it seems to us, is fundamentally fair and business- 
like. The state has something it can sell and there are 
persons who would be willing and able to buy it, for 
the purpose of making a profit on it. 


The second reason is that if the state does thus per- 
mit the use of its. highways with no added charge to 
common carriers, it is giving aid, at the public expense, 
to those who compete with the railroads. There is, it 
may be urged, nothing sacred about the railroads and 
no reason why cheaper transportation than they can give 
should not be availed of, when possible. To this we as- 
sent. But there is such a thing as fairness, neverthcless. 
It is not fair to impose On our rail carriers all the regula- 
tions that we do impose on them and limit their earn-) 
ings as we do limit them, and then, out of the public 
pocket, by maintaining roadways for motor vehicle com- 
mon carriers, give aid to this competition, by maintain- 
ing roadways for motor vehicle common carriers, 
whereas the rail carriers must buy and build their own 
roadways. 


Moreover, aside from all questions. of fairness, it 
is not, in our opinion, good public policy thus to furnish 
aid out of the public purse to motor vehicle or any other 
kind of competition with the rail carriers. Whatever 
their shortcomings, the railroads are and must continue 
to be our main reliance for transportation, at least for 
long haul business that cannot be handled by the water- 
ways. If they are to be deprived, by means of state aid, 
of short haul business, or, by government aid to water- 
ways, of certain long haul business, or compelled to meet 
destructive competition at a loss, then they must either 
recoup that loss by unreasonable charges on such long 
haul business as remains to them, or go into bankruptcy. 
Business wants neither these high rail charges nor rail- 
road bankruptcy. Its interest is to see that fairness 
and justice are observed in working out our transporta- 
tion policies. Then, if the rail carriers cannot maintain 
themselves, it will be time enough to think what shall 
be done about it. 


B. R. & P. BONDS 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Company has 
been authorized by the Commission to procure authentication 
and delivery to the company’s treasurer of not to exceed $4,- 
269,000 of consolidated mortgage bonds, for the purpose of 
refunding $4,269,500 of equipment and mortgage bonds. 
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SIMPLIFICATION OF TARIFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Drastic action to compel simplification of tariffs, especially 
the joint agency issues, it is believed, is foreshadowed by a spe- 
cial order put out by the Commission requiring the carriers, for 
which R. H. Countiss is agent, to file and post, as prescribed by 
the sixth section, a substitute for Countiss’ Eastbound Tariff, 
No. 17D, I. C, C. No. 1079, on or before June 6. A similar order 
was issued a short time ago in respect of Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, I. C. C. No. 2206A, requiring it to be sim- 
plified on or before August 20. 

The order in each case was unusual in that it carried what 
might be called a preface setting forth the reason for its issu- 
ance, chief of which, in each case, was that the tariff under dis- 
cussion was not only unsatisfactory, but in an indefensible con- 
dition. It is as follows: 


On account of the unsatisfactory and indefensible condition 
of Eastbound Tariff 17-D, R. H. Countiss, Agent’s I. C. C. ‘1079, 
and the failure to plainly state the rates in the manner required 
by section 6 of the Interstate Commerce Act, and in the form re- 
quired by the Commission’s Tariff Rules and Regulations issued 
thereunder, applicable on the commodities covered from points of 
origin to points of destination therein named; 

It is Ordered, that the carriers named in said tariff as 
amended that have authorized R. H. Countiss as their agent to 
publish and file with the Commission rates on the commodities, 
from and to points named in said tariff and supplements thereto, 
for and in their behalf, be, and they are hereby, directed, effec- 
tive not later than June 6, 1922, on statutory notice, to file and 
post, in the manner prescribed in section 6 of the Interstate Com- 
merce act, a new tariff or tariffs cancelling Eastbound Tariff 
17-D, R. H. Countiss, Agent’s I. C. C. 1079, stating therein defin- 
itely and specifically the rates on the commédities from points 
of origin to points of destination named in said I. C. C. 1079, as 
amended, including the publication of specific rates in lieu of 


the basis shown in item 3% on page 2 of supplement 9 to said 
tariff under caption “Application of Rates.” 

It is Further Ordered, that said new tariff or tariffs shall 
bear on the title page the following notation: 


“Issued in compliance with Special Order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of April 6, 1922.” 


The Commission for more than a year has been revising its 
Tariff Circular 18-A and at the same time requiring and urging 
carriers to pull themselves out of the tariff mess into which 
they fell during the thirty months of federal control and the 
use of blanket supplements to take advantage of General Order 
No. 28, Ex Parte 74, and to comply, in so far as carriers south 
of the Ohio River are concerned, with the decision in the South- 
ern Hardwood case. 

Simplification, however, is not dependent on the comple- 
tion of the revision of the Commission’s tariff circular. The 
tariffs now in effect, with few exceptions, are out of line with 
the rules as they now stand and compliance with them would 
result in a simplification that, the tariff men in George M. Cros- 
land’s section of the Commission’s traffic bureau believe, would 
result in a saving of time and money for the carriers and ship- 
pers, even if the initial outlay in the re-issue of some of the most 
obnoxious of the tariffs would be large. 


The Countiss tariff on which the Commission’s special order 
requires revision not later than June 6 is one in which he estab- 
lished joint rates to Central Freight and Eastern Trunk Line 
territories, which, in some instances, are higher than the azggre- 
gate of intermediates based on the Mississippi or on Chicago, 
especially to destinations in the Detroit-Cincinnati group. That 
tariff became effective last November. Countiss was given per- 
mission to publish in it a rule providing that where the aggre- 
gate of intermediates made lower, they should apply and not 
the joint rates. He was given 90 days to publish, as joint rates, 
the sum of the intermediates where such sums made lower than 
the joint rates, so as to bring the issue into conformity with 
rule 4-I requiring rates to be simply stated, which is the lan- 
guage of the sixth section. He failed to make the revision. He 
was 60 days in addition. That permission will carry the pres- 
ent rates to June 6, when the special order becomes operative. 

Failure to obey the sixth section lays a carrier open to a 
fine of not more than $500 and $25 additional for each day after 
the first failure has been established. Failure to obey an order 
of the Commission, such as the one as has been put out against 
the carriers for whom Countiss is agent, means subjecting them 
to the much greater liability for failure to obey an order of the 
Commission, the maximum of which is $20,000 with each day as 
a separate offense. 

Prosecution has been recommended by minor officials of 
the Commission, but the Commission has never “gone after” 
either a carrier or an agent for failure to comply strictly with 
the tariff filing rules. Issuance of the order, it is believed, means 
that failure now will be followed by drastic action that will mean 
not only the imposition of the cost of reissuing the complicated 
tariffs, but also the additional smarts provided for those who 
ignore the orders. 

Issuance of the order directed to the parties to the Countiss 
tariff achieves, it is believed, additional significance when it is 
recalled that, in the last four years, the Commission has had ex- 
perience with two tariff simplification committees, one appointed 
by the Railroad Administration and one appointed by the car- 
riers after the return of their property to them. Neither of these 
committees, according to the tariff man’s view, has taken any 
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noticeable step toward simplification, notwithstanding the com- 
plaints of shippers and carriers themselves. Officers of carriers 
have noted the immense expense of correcting erroneous way 
bills issued by railroad agents who were unable to interpret the 
tariffs, not to mention the expense falling on the carriers and 
the shippers by the presentation of over and under charge bills 
and the vast amount of work placed upon the claim departments 
by reason of such moves needed to enable the shipper to get 
the proper rate and the carrier to obtain the proper revenue. 

As viewed by the men in the Commission who are trying to 
bring about a simplification by the tariff publishing agents, 
whether joint or individual agents, this failure on their part 
places a burden of expense upon the shipper which the law con- 
templates shall be borne by the carriers. The burden and ex- 
pense consists largely to the employment of men who can make 
a stab at finding the rate on lumber or some other article men- 
tioned in either a Countiss or Leland tariff, especially Leland’s 
I. C. C. No. 1431 or Countiss’ No. 1077. 

The Leland tariff contains ten sections, each alternated 
against the other. The Countiss tariff contains six sections sim- 
ilarly alternated. Therefore, the seeker after a rate must ex- 
amine sixteen tariff sections. When he has done that, which 
will take an experienced man two hours or more to do, he bumps 
into a rule in the Leland tariff to the effect that if the rates and 
charges in the Leland and Countiss tariffs exceed the combina- 
tions to Deming, then the lower combinations will apply. That 
rule means that after the seeker for a rate has spent two hours 
trying to find something, he is not sure that the lowest rate he 
has found is the one that governs. The rule remits him to the 
issues of individual carriers which might make lower rates. In 
other words, there is no way whereby the man who consults 
either the Countiss or Leland tariff hoping to find a rate within 
the areas of origin and destination mentioned in those tariffs, 
can be certain to find it. 

Deming, N. M., is mentioned in the tariff because it is one 
of the first points, if not the first point beyond Leland’s terri- 
tory, in Countiss’ territory. Much the same situation exists, it 
is said, with regard to rates in Countiss’ and Boyd’s tariffs. 

The order requiring reissue of the N. C. & St. L. tariff be- 
fore mentioned was issued because, from the 400 stations on that 
road, in one section, it named rates to Ohio and Mississippi 
crossings on lumber, and in another it named rates beyond the 
crossings, with a foot note saying that the lowest combination 
via any crossing would apply via all crossings. 

The point was made against that tariff that it required 
the user to figure out the lowest combination and then apply it, 
instead of having the figuring done by the carrier or its agent 
and then being set forth in plain figures, as required by the 


_ sixth section of the law. 


It may cost the railroads for which Countiss is agent $15,000 
to reissue the tariff, but, in the end, the saving in time of every- 
body will be much greater than the cost, it is argued. One 
railroad president is greatly interested in the subject. He has 
figured that the bulky issues that do not bring the man who 
desires to find the rate to anv definite place were delusions 
and snares which cause expense to everyone and saving to none. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


“When the federal-aid highway system, provided for by the 
recently enacted federal highway act, is completed there will be 
a network of roads 180,000 miles in length covering the whole 
United States. The time required for the completion of the sys- 
tem will depend upon the rate at which the necessary federal 
funds are provided,” says a statement issued by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, United States Department of Agriculture, which 
administers federal-aid money. 

“An idea of what these roads will mean to the country can 
be gained by studying the effect of roads built in recent years 
and picturing what would happen should they be torn up and 
left in their former condition. 

“Should these roads go back to their former state and the 
motor vehicles which have come with them disappear there 
would be many changes. Many suburbanites would have to 
move into the city and there would be a decrease in value of 
suburban real estate. Cities would have trouble in getting their 
fresh milk and food supply. Much farm land would decrease 
in value and the effect on rural social life would be serious. In 
fact, motor vehicles and the roads on which to use them form 
such an important part of our economic and social life that it 
is hard to picture to the full extent what would happen. 

“Since all this dependence on highway transportation has 
come in a brief period of years and with the construction of 
115,000 miles of surfaced highways, 60,000 of which are on the 
proposed federal-aid highway system, it can be understood what 
further changes will take place as the system grows to 180,000 
miles in length and other roads are built branching out from it. 


STATE REGULATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 
The Motor Vehicle Conference Committee, 366 Madison Ave 
nue, New York, has issued a pamphlet containing a summary 0 
state laws relating to regulation of motor vehicle common 
carriers and of bills on this subject pending before state les!* 
latures, March 1, 1922. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





Simplification of Tariffs.—Simplification of tariffs has been 
regarded by many, as more or less of a joke. The tariff men 
of the Commission do not think so. Simplification means sim- 
plification to them and it-is as definite as the multiplication 
table. Most tariff men outside the Commission have also had 
a definite notion that simplification would not be so hard to 
attain if there were real determination to bring it about. At 
present, it has been pointed out, many of the tariffs supposed 
plainly to state rates, fares, and charges, are nothing but a 
collection of rules for the making of tariffs and not tariffs, such 
as the law contemplates. For instance, the rule in the con- 
demned Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis and Countiss tariffs 
making the lower combination applicable, if followed out by 
the tariff makers, would result in publications which, in letters 
and figures would show the shipper the lowest possible com- 
bination. The law tells him he is entitled to the lowest rate, 
which, in many instances, is the lowest combination. Such a 
tariff, therefore, it might be argued, was no more than a reitera- 
tion of the law, and not a compliance therewith. With regard 
to the N. C. & St. L. tariff, it sets forth rates from 400 points 
of origin to all the Ohio and Mississippi River crossings, and 
the rates from those crossings to 10,000 destinations and the 
injunction: “Find the lowest and that is what you are looking 
for. Then use it.” According to the view of those in the Com- 
mission most concerned with the move toward simplification, 
the tariff publishing agent has not completed his work until 
he has found the lowest combination and set a figure down to 
show what they charge will be on a carload of lumber from 
a point of origin in Georgia to Marion, O. The point is that 
the clerks in the tariff publishing agent’s office know the lowest 
combination and should set it down on paper. Shippers, of 
course, are supposed to be interested in knowing the basis 
on which the rates are made, but they could get along without 
that information more satisfactorily than without the exact fig- 
ure. With regard to the Leland tariffs, which involve the use 
of the lowest combination, complicated with the use of three 
classifications, it has been suggested, Mr. Leland knows which 


gateway will make the lowest after he has matched up the 


rates and the classifications and the law makes it the duty of 
his principals to set down in black and white the result ob- 
tained from the use of his rule in dealing with the thousands 
of names and figures carried in his tariff, presumably as land- 
marks for the guidance of the one lost in the Leland swamps. 
There is greater lenity of view with regard to tariffs naming 
arbitraries to be applied to traffic. Arbitraries to be added, or 
differentials to be subtracted from specific rates, to ascertain 
the rates to other points, do not require the use of differential 
calculus. 





The Sligo Iron Company Case.—Along the same line of 
thought, it might be suggested that if the Railroad Administra- 
tion succeeds in upsetting the Commission’s view as to what 
is right, as set forth in its decision in the Sligo Iron Store 
Company case, there will be shippers convinced that it will be 
in order for them to doubt every statement made in a tariff. 
In one of the tariffs involved in that case, the Railroad Admin- 
istration, through the Santa Fe, held out the promise to the 
shipper that if he would forward his smithing coal over its 
line, only one of the increases commanded by General Order 
No. 28 would be made on the through movement. The Railroad 
Administration maintains that the publication by one line could 
not bind the others because the rules of the Commission dis- 
tinctly require something more than the insertion of a rule or 
rate by one carrier to bind another. Admitting that it was the 
intention of the Director-General to have but one increase ap- 
piled to a combination, its attorneys point out the order di- 
recting the publication of the rule specifically excepted it from 
application to coal and coke. They contend that the intention 
of the Director-General is not the thing to use as a foundation, 
but what he actually did. The Commission, when it acted 
through Division No. 1, did not speak of the intention of the 
Director-General, but based its holding that the shipment was 
overcharged on the fact that the Santa Fe tariff held out to 
the shipper that only one factor in the combination would be 
creased, and said that offering would have to be protected. 
Mr. Finerty contends that if it had been a legal publication 
and, therefore, enforceable, there would be no necessity for an 
order requiring the protection of the rate, because the law 
Would require it. 





Excitement Over Tariff Bill—Almost any one who has had 
an experience with railroad rates will smile over the excite- 
Ment that metropolitan newspapers make over a customs tariff 
bill. The bill put before the Senate a few days ago will raise 
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not more than $100,000,000 more than the existing law. A five 
per cent reduction in railroad rates, fares, and charges would 
mean a reduction in the freight bill of the country of something 
like $275,000,000, using the words “freight bill” to cover all 
money paid on rates, fares, and charges. Not one-tenth of the 
one per cent of the attention that is devoted by New Yorkers 
to a customs tariff bill is given by them to a proposal to raise 
or lower freight rates. Yet New York delights to talk about 
Main Street and intimate that the rest of the country is 
provincial. New York is the home of the importer and ex- 
porter, the men who act as merchants conducting a part of 
a foreign trade, which, in normal times, is much less, in value, 
than the amount of money paid to American railroads for carry- 
ing the foreign and domestic trade. Since the beginning of 
the war the foreign trade has been larger, in value, than the 
country’s freight bill, but for last year it was not very much 
greater. Import and export customs tariff rates constitute 
“local stuff” for New York, and the New York newspapers, as 
a rule, get much excited about it. 





Relationship of Atlantic Port Rates.—A problem in prophecy 
seems to have been presented for the consideration of traffic 
men when O. S. Lewis, of the Baltimore & Ohio, testified that 
the question of the relation of rates from and to the Atlantic 
ports arose the year the Baltimore & Ohio extended its line 
to Parkersburg, Va. That was in 1857, before there was any 
West Virginia to tack on to the names of the Virginia cities, 
such as Parkersburg, situate on the Ohio. The problem, it is 
suggested, is to say, seeing that the question has been one of 
greater or lesser vitality ever since that year, when it will be 
settled. Had the Pennsylvania been permitted to continue its 
absorption of the older road, it might not be as intensely vital 
now as it sometimes seems. But the government stopped con- 
solidations of that kind which it is now commanding the Com- 
mission to revive. If consolidation of railroads removes prob- 
lems of that kind, the query is as to how long it will be after 
consolidations before communities arise to say they will not 
be deprived of the advantages of their location simply because 
the railroads have been consolidated, but will take steps of 
their own to obtain the fruits of their location. Perhaps all 
rates will then be put on a strictly mileage basis, so that mere 
miles, regardless of altitudes, will determine the extent of a 
market in which a community may trade. Suggestions that 
consolidations will stop such rivalries as are bound up in dis- 
putes about the relationship of rates, necessarily, are based on the 
assumption that steam railroads will continue to be the chief 
agencies of transportation and that the motor vehicle and the 
flying machine are always to be subordinate to the steam engine 
operating on a fixed track. The probabilities are that the ques- 
tion of differentials is older than the entry of the Baltimore 
& Ohio into Parkersburg. There was transportation to the 
Ohio River before that time. The wagons on the national road 
and the boats on the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal carried stuff to 
the Ohio and it is believed that, if records were available, it 
would be found that the question of relationship was in exist- 
ence before the Baltimore & Ohio ever got away from Baltimore. 





Regulation Legisiation.—Regulation of rates to be collected 
by common carriers is not one of the things invented by the 
moderns. Babylonia regulated the rates that might be charged 
by the common carriers by camels and some of the penalties 
for violation of the laws of the day when Mesopotamia was not 
mandate territory, but the very heart of civilization and world 
control, would make Judge Landis’s fine of $29,000,000, as- 
sessed, but never collected, against the Standard Oil Company, 
rather pale by comparison. Some day, it is suggested, some 
traffic man will compile the literature on the subject of regu- 
lation that will go back a bit farther than the enactment of 
the railway and canals act of 1845 by the British parliament. 
Legislators, as a rule, do not like to give credit to their prede- 
cessors when they propose an addition to the statutes; hence 
there is little history of that kind. American lawmakers, it is 
suspected, are the worst offenders. Many of them even try to 
hide the fact that they did not write the bills they introduced. 
Therefore, many of their constituents think them wonders of 
wisdom on account of the proposals they have submitted. 
Nearly all newspaper correspondents know the member of the 
House or Senate who introduces a bill is not the author of it 
more than once in 500 times. When a Senator or Representa- 
tive introduces a bill bearing on the regulation of common car- 
riers he makes a great “stall” about being too busy to explain 
the bill in detail when he is asked by any one whose questions 
indicate to him that the questioner knows something about the 
subject. Most of the bills of greatest interest to readers of 
The Traffic World are not understood by those who introduce 
them. They are usually the work of some one in the Commis- 
sion or a commerce lawyer. As a general thing a Senator or 
Representative who has introduced a bill of that kind is un- 
willing to give the name of the author, lest he find himself in 
the hot water produced by the allegation that, by introducing 
the bill, he has shown that he serves “the interests” and not the 
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“plain people.” In other countries, especially those having “re- 
sponsible” governments, the ‘bills are all introduced by repre- 
sentatives of the “government,” or, as it would be called in this 
country ‘‘the administration,” which relieves the individual law- 
maker of responsibility for any proposal. A. E. H. 


AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The forthcoming report to Congress of the joint commission 
of agricultural inquiry will disclose a mass of facts and figures 
bearing on the relation of transportation to agriculture and in- 
dustry. 

Chairman Sydney Anderson of Minnesota, speaking for. the 
commission, said: 


We are convinced that the inquiry concerning transportation 
has had a wider scope and has gone further than any such in- 
vestigation heretofore made. Having in hand all the available 
data heretofore procured by governmental bodies and private 
agencies, we have gone direct to original sources of information 
as to transportation, agriculture and industry, and have obtained 
a great body of interesting, useful and suggestive information. 

The collecting and assembling of the data which the report 
will contain required the combined efforts of more than 1,600 per- 
sons and the circulation of more than 250,000 questionnaires. 
Since August 1, 1921, the joint commission’s transportation divi- 
sion has been continuously busy at Washington and throughout 
the eountry gathering, weighing, sifting and correlating data 
bearing on-the subject of this part of the report. 

One hundred fifteen committees representing agriculture and 
industry were established and those in turn appointed sub-com- 
mittees in various parts of the country to the number of about 
200. The men appointed to these committees and sub-committees 
were selected with special reference to their technical knowledge 
and skill and their practical experience. Similarly, executive 
committees of transportation were formed with sub-committees 
in all sections. 

These. committees, in co-operation with the transportation 
division at Washington, worked out the questionnaires forwarded 
by the commission and returned them with the results of their 
analysis to the commission. The data, and the tentative findings 
were then reviewed by an advisory board consisting of accredited 
representatives of the three great branches of our economic life. 

Further, the joint commission has had the active and effec- 
tive co-operation of the various governmental commissions, de- 
partments and bureaus and of the farm organizations, railway 
organizations, and privte industrial organizations, all of which 
have assisted in securing, analyzing and correlating the data. 


According to Chairman Anderson, the report will include 
a score or more of distinct, broad and far-reaching recommenda- 
tions to Congress, bearing chiefly on governmental contracts 
with all transportation systems and agencies, and about an equal 
number of. findings and conclusions addressed to transportation 
management and to producers and shippers. - 

“The joint commission has not attempted,” said Mr. Ander- 

son, “to make any recommendations to Congress except where 
it has the power to legislate and where necessity for legislation 
or the revision of legislation definitely exists. 
“The report is near enough to completion to warrant the 
general statement that the commission is convinced that trans- 
portation requires constructive and helpful governmental and 
public treatment rather than repressive or restrictive regula- 
tion. We are convinced that whatever else may be or can be 
done by Congress or the government to help all business, in- 
cluding agriculture, to readjust and stabilize itself, transporta- 
tion is a vital factor and must be dealt with equitably and con- 
structively if the country is to go forward and prosper.” 


COMMISSION SPLIT ON RATE CASE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The second week of April has passed without a sign indicat- 
ing that the Commission has reached a conclusion as to what 
should be. done with, to, or for the freight rate structure on ac- 
count of facts. brought out in its general. rate inquiry lasting 
from early December to early March. . The first week in April 
stood out. because Commissioner Esch, in a talk to his former 
colleagues on the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, said an early decision, perhaps in the first week of April, 
might be expected. 

There was never a time when informed men thought there 
was a possibility of action with regard to passenger fares other 
than the removal of the surcharge for transportation in a sleep- 
ing or parlor car. That possibility, however, has always been so 
small that it was extreme courtesy to say it existed at all. 

At the time this was written the understanding, widespread 
among those having a fair acquaintance with. the work of the 
Commission, was.that, roughly speaking, it was divided into 
three schools of thought. Four members were understood to be 
of the opinion that, under the law and the testimony showing 
net earnings to be well under 6 per cent, an order requiring any 
rates to be reduced could not be entered without violating the 
spirit if not the letter of section 15 (a). Four were understood 
to be of the opinion that a small general percentage reduction 
could be ordered and the act of the Commission defended on the 
ground that lower rates would stimulate business to such an ex- 
tent that, instead of reducing the net, the lower rates would in- 
crease it. The other three were understood to think reductions 
on “basic commodities” were warranted, without a definite agree- 
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modities. 

On such a showing, the most obvious inference to’ be drawn 
it is believed was that the outcome of the case would be an or. 
der reducing some rates. But that some reductions were to be 
expected was taken for granted the minute the inquiry was or- 
dered. The reason for such a conclusion is to be found.in the 
fact that reductions were ordered in the western grain, live stock, 
and southern hardwood cases and also in the fact that the Com- 
mission, acting unofficially, used its influence to bring the rail- 
road executives to the conclusion that it would be good policy 
for them to make a 10 per cent reduction in rates on agricultural 
products, which was done January 1. Some railroad executives, 
after the conferences that resulted in the determination to make 
the reduction on agricultural products, had an idea the Commis- 
sion would reopen Ex Part 74, conduct a hearing, and an- 
nounce a conclusion that the railroads could not stand any re 
ductions other than those already ordered and the one they an.- 
nounced they would make on agricultural products. 

In view of the understanding of the 4-4-3 division, that view 
was more of a hope than a forecast as to what a survey of the 
minds of the commissioners would show. 

Soon after the idea got abroad that the commissioners were di- 
vided 4-4-3, reports began circulating that the Commission, in its 
conferences, had already decided to make reductions. One of the 
commonest reports was they had decided on cutting 15 per cent 
off the coal rates. Another common one was they had decided to 
reduce iron ore rates 20 per cent. Confirmation was impossible 
because, even if the seven favoring reductions had reached a con- 
clusion, it would be held secret, under the rules of the Commis. 
sion, until the body was prepared to make a complete report. 

Fifteen per cent ‘off coal would result in an average reduc- 
tion of about 35 cents a ton, the average rate having been figured, 
by George M. Shriver, vice president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
at about $2.27.5 a ton. In money it would mean, it is believed, 
something between $42,000,000 and $48,000,000. A 20 per cent 
reduction in rates on iron ore would bring these rates to the 
level proposed by the railroads in the tariffs filed to become op- 
erative, but suspended, as to local rates from trunk line mines, 
April 1, and as to ex lake ore, April 17. 

The decision, apparently, will be made by the seven favoring 
reductions, although it is not improbable that the selection of 
the commodities on which reductions are made, in the end, be 
made by the four who are understood to contend that the facts 
do not warrant any reductions. That is to say, it is conceivable 
that when the seven begin trying to make up a list on the com- 
modities to take lower rates the four who oppose reductions will 
be able to become the deciding voices. It is understood that the 
three who favor reductions on some commodities do not agree 
on the ones to be favored. It is also recognized that the four 
tavoring a reduction on the whole list may not agree that if there 
is to be a selected list, it shall be censtituted as indicated by the 
three favoring reduction in that limited way. 


BARGE LINE ROUTES 


Another chapter of the effort of the War Department to put 
its. barge line on the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers on a basis 
equal with the railroads, so far as through routes and divisions 
are concerned, was written at Chicago, before Examiner J. Edgar 
Smith, where hearing was begun, April 13, on No. 13290, Secre: 
tary of War, operating Mississippi-Warrior service vs. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish et al. The issues in the case supplemented those in- 
volved in dockets No. 11892 and No. 11893, now pending, in 
which the Secretary of War asked the Commission to order the 
establishment of joint through rail-and-water, water-and-rail, and 
‘rail-water-and-rail rates between points in the Mississippi Valley, 
adjoining the parts of that river served by the barge line, and 
to prescribe just and reasonable divisions. 

The present effort seeks the establishment: of joint rates as 
described from and to all. points in the United. States, where 
joint through rail rates apply, via the barge line, at rates lower 
than the all-rail rates by 20 per cent of the rail rate for tha 
part of the haul performed by the barge line. 

Although the present case involves much more territory than 
the original cases, the presentation of testimony was greatly 
simplified by a statement by Luther Walter, attorney for the 
barge line, to the effect that such divisions as the Commission. 
may prescribe in the cases heard last summer will: be satisfactory 
to the Secretary of War, in case through rates are ordered as 
prayed for. This eliminated all of the extremely technical tes 
timony that kept the opposing parties wrangling for a week or 
more in the previous cases. The divisional question seemed, 
also, to be the main stumbling block for the carriers, and it was 
expected that the barge line attorney’s statement would shorten 
the carrier’s case in proportion. The barge line entered its side 
of the case before Examiner Eddy at New Orleans some weeks 
ago. Railroad testimony only, and such rebuttal as the water 
carrier wished to make was to be put in at Chicago. 


You can get the day’s important traffic news every 
working day in the year through THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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FRUIT SWITCHING AT CHICAGO 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1456, proposing the elimination 
of the Green Fruit Auction Company from the list of industries 
served by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in Chicago, opinion 
No: 7509, 68 I. C. C. 89-91, the Commission held the Milwaukee 
bad justified its proposal and vacated its order of suspension as 
of April 18. The object was to put the expense of delivering 
cars of fruit consigned to or from the auction company’s place 
of business, via lines other than the Milwaukee, on the lines hav- 
ing the road haul or on the traffic itself. At present the cost of 
switching is borne by some of the connecting lines or by the 
Milwaukee. That expense is 8.5 cents per 100 pounds. In de- 
fense of its proposal, the Milwaukee said it desired to put itself 
on equality with the Illinois Central and the Chicago & North 
Western, which also serve fruit auction companies. They, it 
said, did not absorb the cost of bringing cars from other lines 
or of taking the reconsigned fruit to them. Protest was made 
by the American Fruit & Vegetable Shippers’ Association and 
cthers with a view to preventing increases in the costs of get- 
ting fruits and vegetables to and from the auction house. 


RATE ON CEDAR SHINGLES 


An award of reparation on account of an unreasonable rate 
on cedar shingles, from the west coast group in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and British Columbia to destinations in the middle west 
as far east as Chicago and St. Louis, has been made in No. 12094, 
Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills et al. vs. Ann Arbor, Director- 
General et al., opinion No. 7511, 68 I. C. C. 95-7. Reparation is 
to be made on shipments moving between January 15, 1916, and 
the beginning of federal control. While the Director-General 
was made a party to the suit, the hearing developed that no 
claims for reparation were being made on shipments moving 
during federal control. 

In West Coast Lumbermen’s Association vs. A. & W., 44 
I. C. C. 448, decided, April 24, 1917, the Commission condemned 
as unreasonable a rate of 67 cents and prescribed a rate of 65 
cents for the future. Reparation was awarded on shipments 
which moved after January 15, 1916. For one reason or another 
the effective date was put off so the 65 cent rate was never made 
operative. In General Order No. 28 the 67 cent rate was in 
creased to 72 cents. In October, 1920, upon petition of some of 
the carriers, the Commission issued a permissive order allowing 
the defendants in that case, including the Director-General, to 
refund down to the basis of the 65 cent rate. No refunds, how- 
ever, were made. 

In December, 1920, the complainants in this case begun 
action. They were not parties to the earlier case, but they de- 
manded reparation on account of the rate condemned in the 
earlier case and for the period involved in that case. The de- 
fendants raised the question of jurisdiction on account of the 
lapse of time, but the Commission held against them on thar 
point and then reiterated the decision made in the earlier case, 
in which, according to the report in this case, no refunds have 
yet been made. 

On the ground that the charging of an unreasonable joint 
rate is a tort, the Commission, in its order in this case said the 
American lines that participated in movement from British Co- 
lumbia were liable for reparation, notwithstanding that some of 
the shipments originated in British Columbia, quoting Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. vs, Director-General, 66 I. C. C. 627, decided Feb- 
Truary 14, 1922. In that case it held the complainant was entitled 
to reparation from the Director-General because the rates on 
which the freight moved were joint and that as to such rates the 
liability of the parties was joint and several. 


PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS RATES 


An upward revision of packing house products rates, from 
Chicago, Cudahy and Milwaukee, seems suggested in the Com- 
Mission’s decision in No. 11578, Jacob E. Decker & Sons vs. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, Director-General et al., opinion No. 
7500, 68 I. C. C. 34-9, in which it held the rate from Mason City, 
la., to Duluth unduly prejudicial to the extent it exceeds the 
rates contemporaneously in effect from Chicago, Cudahy and 
Milwaukee. It held the rate from St. Paul to Duluth unduly 
Prejudicial to the extent that it was more than 15 cents less 
than the rate from Mason City. The revision is to be made 
Not later than July 1. In fourth section order No. 8158, based 
on Hosmer’s application No. 1851, the carriers were denied 
relief for rates from Mason City, through Chicago, to Duluth, 
higher than the rates from Chicago. One route from Mason 
City io Duluth is through Chicago. The fourth section appli- 
cation covering that situation was not formally assigned for 
hearing in connection with this complaint. When it was brought 
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to the attention of the carriers, however, they made no attempt 
to justify it. 

The upward revision suggestion is to be found in a declara- 
tion in the Commission’s report that “compliance with this find- 
ing will not necessarily require a reduction in the rate from 
Mason City to Duluth.” The rate from Mason City to Duluth 
is the full fifth class of 37 cents. From Chicago, Cudahy and 
Milwaukee there is a commodity rate of 34 cents. From St. 
Paul to Duluth there is another commodity rate, one of only 
17. cents, for a distance equal to 59 per cent of the distance 
from Mason City to Duluth. That last mentioned rate is to be, 
under the terms of the Commission’s findings, not more than 
15 cents less than the rate from Mason City. To bring that 
rate into line with Mason City, disregarding the finding with 
respect to the Chicago rate, would require the carriers to in- 
crease it to 22 cents. But the Mason City rate to Duluth is 
not necessarily required to be reduced. Compliance with the 
finding, therefore, could be made by increasing the commodity 
rates from St. Paul to 22 cents and adding 3 cents to the Chi- 
cago, Cudahy and Milwaukee rate of 34 cents. 

The complaint also attacked the fresh meat rate from Mason 
City to Minneapolis, but the Commission held it had not been 
shown to be unduly prejudicial. It also held no damage had 
been shown by reason of the unduly prejudicial character of 
the packing house product rate from Mason City to Duluth. 
This complaint was filed immediately after the Commission 
had held, in a complaint by the same firm, 59 I. C. C. 67, that 
the rates under attack in this complaint were not unreasonable. 

Commissioner Hall dissented, largely because the Commis- 
sion had ignored the fact that rates from Mason City and from 
Chicago were and are parts of group adjustments and allowed 
the complainant to make its comparisons from and to selected 
points of origin and destination. Such comparisons, he said, 
were not helpful, proving nothing respecting the lawfulness of 
the rates or the reasonableness of the groups. He also said 


there was no damage from the adjustment and only hazy testi- 
mony as to the competition. 


RATE ON COTTON YARN 


Port to port water rates, filed with the Shipping Board and 
not with the Commission, by steamship lines constituting a 
part of a system of transportation taken over by the President, 
were under the control of the Cammission, while the government 
had possession of such a system. Therefore, in a report on No. 
12034, New Bedford (Mass.) Board of Commerce vs. Director- 
General, as agent, opinion No. 7508, 68 I. C. C. 85-8, it held un- 
reasonable in any-quantity rule 25 class rate of 25.5 cents im- 
posed on a large number of less-than-carload lots of cotton 
yarns, on beams and in cases, carried by water from New Bed- 
ford Wharf to Pier 40, North River, New York, between April 
16 and May 5, 1918, and ordered reparation to the basis of the 
subsequently established rate of 15 cents. 

The shipments were carried by the New England Steam- 
ship Company, a part of the New Haven system, which was 
being operated by the Director-General. The jurisdictional point 
was raised by the steamship lines, but the Commission called 
attention to the language of section 206 (c) of the transporta- 
tion act about the right of the shipper, praying for reparation, 
to file his complaint with the Commission if the charges com- 
plained of were collected “by or through the President.” It 
submitted that certainly the charges complained of were col- 
lected by or through the President. It also called attention 
to the fact that the rate had been filed with the Shipping Board 
and not with it. 

Collection of the higher rate was brought about in the 
twenty-day period by the refusal of the Commission to allow 
the railroads to increase the rates on cotton yarn. The ship 
line increase, not being under the control of the Commission, 
went into effect and remained in force for about twenty days 
before being brought back to its old level. 


RATE REDUCTIONS REFUSED 


Applying the principle, definitely formulated in its report on 
the Henry Ford attempt to reduce rates on coal from Ohio mines 
without regard to the adjustment made in the Commission’s re- 
port on I. and S. No. 774, that “undue prejudice and preference 
may be brought about as readily by reducing one as by increas- 
ing the other of two related rates,’ the Commission has con- 
demned as not having been justified, reductions in the rates on 
sublimed lead, white lead, zinc lead white, and zinc oxide from 
Chicago, and other points in Central Freight Association terri- 
tory, to New York and other points east of Pittsburgh. The 
condemnation rests squarely on the fact that no corresponding 
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reductions were made in the westbound rates and no correspond- 
ing reductions were made from points of production east of the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, to the eastern destinations. 

As to the failure to propose reductions from points of origin 
east of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line the respondents said the 
changes in the tariffs were compiled by the Central Freight As- 
sociation which had no authority to deal with tariffs from points 
of origin east of Pittsburgh. As to that, the Commission said 
this “lack of control by the agent does not excuse its principals.” 

These propositions were laid down in a report on I. and S. 
No. 1447, sublimed lead to trunk line points (mimeographed with- 
out page or opinion numbers), made public April 7. The pro- 
posal was to take off 10 cents per 100 pounds. Had the schedules 
been allowed to become operative, the producers of the white 
paint pigments specified, at Chicago and points in Central Freight 
Association territory, would have been able to send their products 
to trunk line destinations at 10 cents per 100 pounds less than 
their competitors in eastern trunk line would have been able to 
send their product to Chicago or points in Central Freight As- 
sociation territory, east and westbound rates now being the same. 
The greater hurt, however, to the eastern manufacturers would 
have been in the rates in eastern trunk line territory, accord- 
ing to the Commission’s report. The spreads would have been 
narrowed so that the manufacturer at St. Louis would have been 
able to get Norfolk, Va., for only a half a cent more than his 
competitor at Palmerton, Pa., a Philadelphia rate point where the 
principal plant of the New Jersey Zinc Company is located. That 
company protested. The Eagle Picher Lead Company intervened 
in behalf of the proposed lower rates. 

The Central Freight Association undertook the justification 
of the reduction on the ground that for many years they main- 
tained a relationship between the eastbound rates on ores, metal 
pig, sublimed lead, and white paint pigments; that the rates on 
sublimed lead had been substantially the same as those on lead 
and zinc ores; that since 1909 the rates on paint pigments had 
been the same as those on sublimed lead; that the rates on ores, 
concentrates and smelter products from Montana-Utah points te 
Atlantic seaboard destinations were reduced; that reductions 
from Mississippi crossings followed; that sublimed lead had 
merely been carried forward with the other products; and that 
tariff provisions respecting ores and concentrates had brought 
about the reductions on the paint pigments other than sublimed 
lead. 

Among the contentions of the carriers was that inasmuch 
as they were proposing reductions they were under no burden 
of proof to justify what they had proposed, and that the suspen- 
sion had been improperly made. 

“The proponent of a change in lawfully existing rates must 
be prepared to justify the change, if called in question,” said 
the Commission in answer to that contention. “The interstate 
commerce act provides for prevention as well as for cure. Undue 
prejudice and preference may be brought about as readily by 
reducing one as by increasing the other of two related rates. 
Coal from Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. mines, 64 I. C. C. 564.” 


SAND AND GRAVEL RATES 


The Commission, in a report on I. and S. No. 1437, rates on sand 
and gravel from Wolcottville, Ind., to Chicago, opinion No. 7510, 
68 I. C. C. 92-5, held increases proposed by the carriers to have 
been justified and that the protestant, Northern Indiana Sand 
& Gravel Company was at a disadvantage, which the railroads 
could not be required to equalize. The increases were to 98 
cents for Wabash deliveries; $1.26 to industries on connecting 
lines and $1.40 for team track deliveries on connecting lines. 

The report also covers I. and S. No. 1464, restricting the 
application of rates on sand and gravel on traffic originating on 
the Wabash. The schedules involved in that case proposed 
changing the Lowrey switching tariff so as to except from the 
application of that tariff to shipments from points on the Wabash 
originating outside of the switching district. 


RATE ON STOCK CATTLE 


Relief from an unreasonable rate of 35 cents on range 
cattle shipped from Kansas City to Oklahoma City in 1920 is 
to be given, as a result of the Commission’s decision in No. 
12563, Healy & Co. vs. Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Director- 
General et al., opinion No. 7503, 68 I. C. C. 45-6, through the 
waiving of undercharges. The cattle were shipped in February, 
1920, and paid the fat cattle rate, although the rates on stock 
or range cattle, in that part of the country, were supposed to 
be made on the basis of 75 per cent of the fat cattle rate: The 
complainant paid on that basis and then filed complaint, with 
the result the Commission condemned the 35-cent rate and 
directed the waiving of the undercharge, after which the Com- 
mission dismissed the complaint. The reparation, by waiver 
of the undercharge, will be to the basis of a rate established 
a year later. 





CANCELLATION OF JOINT RATES 
The Commission has held as not justified, in report on 2. 
and S. No. 1433, the cancellation of joint class rates betwzen 
New Haven stations and Long Island Railroad stations within 
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the borough of Brooklyn (opinion No. 7409,66 I. C. C. 347-9). 
The cancellation was proposed by the New Haven on the ground 
that the rates to points west of the Hudson were on too low a 
basis to warrant holding rates to Parkville, Bay Ridge, Bath 
Junction, Vanderveer Park, and East New York, as maxima on 
traffic going through them to the west over the New York Con- 
necting via the Hell Gate. It undertook, some time before filing 
to suspend schedules, to change the routing of traffic so that 
moving on first, second and fourth would move via Oak Point 
and car float to Jersey terminals, and the other classes via the 
bridge. By Cancelling the joint rates the New Haven would 
have increased the rates to the stations in Brooklyn borough 
from 7 to 14 cents on first class; 6 to 11 on second; 2.5 to 10 
on third and 5 to 7 on fourth. Fifth class traffic would have 
been increased from half to cent and a half but sixth not at all. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES, ETC. 


The Commission has authorized the Right Honorable Lord 
Shaugnessy, K. C. V. O.; Isaac Gouverneur Ogden; William Rob- 
inson MacInnes; Anthony Douglas MacTier; George Morris Bos- 
worth; Walter Reginald Baker, C. V. O., and Frederick R. Perry 
to retain their positions with the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway, Sault Ste. Marie Bridge Company, Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railway, and other carriers. 

Holding that the Pennsylvania-Ontario Transportation Com- 
pany is not a carrier within the meaning of that term as used 
in section 20a of the act, the Commission has dismissed the ap- 
plication of William Robinson MacInnes and Anthony Douglas 
MacTier, which sought authority to hold positions with that com- 
pany. 

The Commission has authorized officers of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway, Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway, Chicago 
& North Western Railway, Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad, 
Pere Marquette Railway, Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
and other roads to retain their positions with those roads. 

William J. Jackson was authorized to hold his positions with 
the Missouri & Illinois Bridge & Belt Railroad, Southern Illinois 
& Missouri Bridge Company, and Chicago & Eastern [Illinois 
Railway in addition to positions previously authorized. 

George Welwood Murray was authorized to hold the posi- 
tions of director of the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad, 
Western Pacific Railroad, Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway, 
and Albany & Susquehanna Railroad in addition to positions 
previously authorized. 

The Commission, on a holding that the Western Pacific Rail- 
road Corporation is not a carrier within the meaning of the 
term as used in section 20a of the act, has dismissed the applica- 
tion of George Welwood Murray which sought authority to hold 
the position of director of that corporation. 

Frederick H. Ecker was authorized to hold the position of 
director of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway in addition 
to positions previously authorized. 

Charles MacVeagh was authorized to hold the positions of 
counsel of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway, Duluth & 
Iron Range Railroad and about 38 other carriers and of presi- 
dent and director of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Officers of the New York Central Railroad, Cleveland Union 
Terminals Company and New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road were permitted to retain their positions. 

O. P. Van Sweringen, M. J. Van Sweringen, J. J. Barnet, 
Lewis A. Bell and Frank J. Jerome were authorized to hold 
their positions with the Cleveland Union Terminals Company, 
in addition to positions previously authorized. 


The Commission has authorized Eugene Wright to hold 
positions with the Long Island Railroad, Glendale & East River 
Railroad, New York & Rockaway Beach Railroad and others. 

George J. Adams, M. W. Clement, C. M. Davison, Benj. Mc- 
Keen, A. J. County and Spencer C. Gilbert have been authorized 
to retain their positions with the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
other roads in addition to positions previously authorized. 

K. H. Schoppe has been granted permission to retain his 
position of General Freight and Passenger Agent of the East- 
land, Wichita Falls & Gulf Railway Company and of the Okla- 
homa, New Mexico & Pacific Railway Company. 

The Commission has permitted Robert F. Brown to hold 
office of Assistant Secretary of the Chicago & Eastern [Illinois 
Railway Company in addition to positions previously authorized. 

F. W. Scott has been authorized to hold the offices of Secre 
tary, Treasurer and Director of the Louisiana & Pine Bluff Rail- 
way Company and Assistant to President of the Arkansas & 
Louisiana Missouri Railway Company. 

Carlton Messick was permitted to hold positions with the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company, Valley Terminal Rail- 
way Company, Central Arkansas & Eastern Railroad, Eastern 
Texas Railroad and other roads. 

Several officials of the Winston-Salem Terminal Company 
have been permitted to retain their positions with that company 
in addition to positions previously authorized. 

On application by the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad in behalf of various officials, the 
Commission has authorized these individuals to retain thell 
positions with those companies and various others. 
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RATES ON SOFT COAL 


Ina tentative report on No. 12289, O. N. Dietz Lumber Com- 
pany et al. vs. Director-General, Colorado & Southern et al., 
Examiner Bronson Jewell recommended a holding that rates 
on soft coal from points in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Oklahoma, to Iowa, Nebraska and Wyoming destinations in 1918, 
1919 and 1920, were not unreasonable but that rates, from points 
in Wyoming, Colorado and Illinois, to destinations in Iowa and 
Nebraska and to Elk Point, S. D. were unreasonable and that 
reparation should be made. . 

The case arose over the application of double increases. The 
examiner in his recommendation followed the principle that 
double increases in and of themselves did not show unreason- 
ableness bu t that they were unreasonable when the application 
of an increase to each factor of a combination resulted in the 
disruption of a fixed parity between joint rates and combinations. 

He said the Commission should find unreasonable a rate of 
44 cents from Pike View, Colo., to Lake View, Ia., to the extent 
it exceeded $5.10 per ton; that the rate of $6.25 from Alger, Wyo., 
to Sumner, Ia., to the extent it exceeded the June 24, 1918, rate 
level, composed of a proportional to Council Bluffs and the Iowa 
distance scale beyond, plus a single increase under General Order 
No. 28; and that as to other rates from points in Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and Illinois were and for the future will be unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded or may exceed the combinations in ef- 
fect prior to June 25, 1918, plus one increase, and plus the in- 
creases authorized by Ex Parte 74. 


RATES ON LIME 


Admitted inconsistencies in the adjustment of lime rates in 
central and eastern trunk line territories, Examiner I. L. Koch 
thinks, would be removed by the adoption of a recommendation 
made by him on No. 13014, Lehigh Lime Company vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al. Koch, in his report, recommended 
a holding that rates from Mitchell, Ind., to destinations in cen- 
tral territory, particularly to destinations in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, and Michigan, are and will be unreasonable to 
the extent they exceed or will exceed 83.33 per cent of sixth 
class rates in effect June 24, 1918, plus the increases authorized 
in General Order No. 28 and Ex Parte 74. 

As to rates from Mitchell to the same destinations in com- 
parison with rates from competing points in trunk line terri- 
tory, he recommended a holding that they are and will be unduly 
prejudicial to complainant and unduly preferential to its com- 
petitors in Buckeystown, Frederick and Lime Kiln, Md., Baker- 
ton and Eagle, W. Va., Stephens City and Strasburg, Va., and 
York, Pa., to the extent they fail to bear a relationship to the 
rates from those points in trunk line territory to the same des- 
tinations expressed by the ratio of 83.33 per cent of the cor- 
responding sixth class rates in effect June 24, 1918, plus the 
general increases in General Order No. 28 and Ex Parte 74; 
and 70 per cent of the corresponding sixth class rates in effect 
June 24, 1918, plus the general increases, from the trunk line 
points mentioned; except that on lime containing a substantial 
residue of foreign matter, somewhat lower rates may be main- 
tained. 

The high-calcium chemical lime produced by the complainant 
at Mitchell was used for purposes of the case. That lime can 
be used for chemical, agricultural and building purposes, but the 
lower grades cannot be used for chemical purposes, the divid- 
ing line between the high calcium and other kinds of lime being 
90 per cent of calcium content. 

Agitation for a reform in the rates on lime has been going 
on for ten years and just before the government control definite 
Propositions were under consideration, but during federal con- 
trol the subject was dropped and not taken up until this com- 


Plainant brought the matter formally to the attention of the 
Commission. 


RATES ON IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 


Tariff sins that have been in existence to a greater or lesser 
extent since 1914 have been brought into the limelight by Ex- 
aminer J. O. Cassidy, in a proposed report on No. 12479, Amer- 
ican Shipbuilding Co. et al. vs. Director-General, as agent, Balti- 
more & Ohio et al. The report also covers sub-number 1 of the 
Same docket, Frank A. Scott and J. O. Eaton, receivers for the 
ss Parts Company vs. Director-General et al. 

Cassidy recommended a holding that the through rates on 
iron and steel articles, carloads, from Pittsburgh and other points 
in western Pennsylvania to Cleveland, Lorain and Canton, O., 
Since September 20, 1917, have been unreasonable to the extent 
they have exceeded the aggregate of the intermediate rates to 
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and from Mahoning and Shenango valley points, chief of which 
is Youngstown. He also recommended reparation to the basis 
of the combinations on the valleys, although he said the joint 
through rates had not been shown to be unduly high. 

- Admission that the joint through rates were in violation of 
the aggregate of intermediates part of the fourth section was 
made by the railroads. But they insisted, notwithstanding that 
admission, that they were in violation of the letter of the law, 
upon trying to show that, as measured by rates for bauls on iron 
and steel in other parts of the iron and steel producing districts, 
they were not unreasonable. 

Cassidy said the disregard of the fourth section had been in 
existence to a greater or lesser extent since 1914. The com- 
plainants, however, challenged them only within the period be- 
tween September 30, 1917, and the date of the filing of the 
complaint. 

“Defendant carriers will be expected to eliminate these vio- 
lations promptly,” Cassidy said the Commission should say when 
it makes its report and order in the case. 

This violation of the law, using Cassidy’s conclusion, was 
due to an act of the Commission, but neither the railroads nor 
the Commission took the trouble to avoid the condemnation of 
the fourth section, which could have been done by the filing of 
a fourth section application by the railroads when the Commis- 
sion said they might continue rates for short hauls in the iron 
and steel producing territory that would be less than the fifth 
class rates resulting from its decisions in the five and fifteen 
per cent cases and the Central Freight Association class rate 
investigation which resulted in the prescription of the Disque 
class scale. 

Disruption of relationships brought about by carrier and 
commercial competition, the carriers said, would result if they 
were compelled to cut out their short-haul commodity rates, 
which, in some instances were as: low as fifty per cent of fifth 
class, the classification basis for making rates on iron and steel. 
Therefore, in 1917, in order to preserve existing commercial re- 
lationships, the Commission authorized the carriers in central 
freight association territory to cancel all commodity rates on 
iron and steel, except on the so-called short-haul traffic moving 
on intra-district or inter-district rates. 

But prior to that time the rate from Pittsburgh to Youngs- 
town was 5 cents, or just half the fifth class rate. That basic 
rate of 5 cents was increased several times so that now it is 10.5 
cents, which when added to the rate from Youngstown to Cleve- 
land makes a combination of 21 cents, while the joint through rate 
from Pittsburgh to Cleveland is 24 cents. The maximum differ- 
ence is at Lorain, 6 cents. At Canton the difference is 4 cents 
and at Cleveland, as before set forth, 3 cents. 

The short-haul commodity rates were made and continued 
on the assumption that they were required, practically to serve 
as inter-plant rates to move a partly finished product to the 
plant or mill when it could be converted into a finished product. 
The complainants, according to Cassidy’s report, are manufac- 
turers and fabricators of iron and steel at Cleveland, Euclid a 
suburb of Cleveland, and Lorain and Canton. Although the 
combinations existed, they paid the fifth class rates. 


Rate on Channels 


In a report on No. 13122, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
vs. the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, a complaint closely 
akin to the one in which Cassidy made his report, Examiner 
Paul O. Carter said the Commission should hold that the rate 
charged by the Pennsylvania on channels, carloads, from Pitts- 
burgh to Akron, O., between September 22 and December 30, 
1917, was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded the aggregate 
of the intermediates, based on Youngstown. The Pennsylvania 
moved the channels via Alliance, Massillon and Clinton, O., at a 
rate of 13 cents, while the combination on Youngstown, due to 
the continuance of the so-called short haul commodity rates, 
was only 10.6 cents. Carter said the Commission should order 
reparation to the basis of the combination. 


RATES ON ROUGH RICE 

A recommendation that the Commission modify its opinions 
in No. 11220, Orange Rice Mill Company vs. Director-General, 
Louisiana Western et al., and No. 11464, Beautmont Chamber 
of Commerce vs. Same, has been made by Examiner F. W. McM. 
Woodrow, on rehearing. He recommended that the Commis- 
sion follow the ruling it made in the Lake Charles rice case, 
63 I. C. C. 18. By doing that the holding in the first mentioned 
case would be that reparation should be made on shipments 
of rough rice from Fenton, La., to Orange, Tex., to the basis 
of a rate of 10 cents per 100 pounds; and in the other case 


that the rates on clean rice from Lake Charles and Gueydan, 
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La., to Beaumont were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
14.5 and 19.5 cents, respectively, and that reparation should 
be made to that basis. The report in No. 11464 also covers 
No. 11520, same vs. same. 


COAL CAR SUPPLY 


A recommendation that the complaints be dismissed has 
been made by Examiner James O. Cassidy in a report on No. 
12529, Wayne Coal Company vs. Director-General, Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia, and a sub-number of the same, Same vs. Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia, on a holding that the complainant’s alle- 
gations that it was discriminated against and the mines on the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia unduly preferred in the matter of car 
supply, and that the mines of the complainant received a lesser 
number of cars than they were entitled to receive in the period 
between October 1, 1917, and March 22, 1918, had not been 
sustained. The complainant also alleged the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia overrated the mines on the West Side Belt. But the 
examiner did not think that that allegation had been sustained. 


RATES ON COKE TO MEXICO 

The fact that, under the law of Mexico, the increases in 
joint rates on coke from Gardiner and Koehler, N. M., and Se- 
gundo, Colo., to Cananea, Mex., ordered by General Order No. 
28, could not become operative so far as Mexico was concerned 
until July 25, 1918, did not make them unlawful for applica- 
tion in the United States. That is what Examiner J. Edgar 
Smith recommended the Commission say as reason for an order 
of dismissal suggested by him in a report on No. 13145, Greene 
Cananea Copper Company vs. Director-General, as agent, A. T. 
& S. F., et al. Ninety-seven per cent of the haul, Smith said, was 
within the United States, the tariffs were regularly filed with 
the Commission and they became effective, as joint rates, so 
far as the Commission has the power to say, June 25, 1918. The 
fact that, under the law of Mexico, the higher rates did not 
become operative until July 25, 1918, Smith indicated, was of 
no significance to the Commission nor raised a question coming 


within its jurisdiction. Therefore he said the complaint should 
be dismissed. 


RATE ON SOFT COAL J 


Examiner Paul O. Carter has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 13219, Salkeld Coal Company vs. Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, on a holding that the rate imposed on 16 carloads of 
soft coal from Walford, Pa., to Warren, O., in November and 
December, 1920, had not been shown to have been unreasonable. 
The rate collected was $2. Later it was reduced to $1.05. The 
complainant, said the examiner, depended wholly on the fact 
of the voluntary reduction to sustain the allegation of unreason- 
ableness, hence the recommendation of unreasonableness. 


RATES ON COAL 


In a report on No. 12846, Dayton Malleable Iron Company 
vs. Kanawha & Michigan et al., Examiner J. O. Cassidy rec- 
ommended a holding that rates on coal from Ward, W. Va., 
to Ironton, O., were and‘are unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded $1.10 prior to August 26, 1920, and $1.54 subsequent 
thereto, plus 8 cents in each instance, the charge of the Kelly’s 
Creek & North Western from Ward to Cedar Grove, W. Va. 
The charge was $2.18 prior to Ex Parte 74 and $3.02 subsequent 
thereto. Cassidy recommended reparation to the basis of rates 
named by him, which were those suggested by the complainant. 


RATES ON ANTHRACITE 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been suggested by Examiner G. H. Mattingly, in a report 
on No. 13024, Henry W. Somers vs. New York, Ontario & West- 
ern et al., as to rates on steam sizes of anthracite coal from 
mines in the Wyoming field of Pennsylvania to Mechanicsville, 
N. Y., and points taking the same rates. He said the Com- 
mission should hold them unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded $1.80 per long ton prior to August 26, 1920, and $2.52 
thereafter and award reparation. 


RATES ON IRON PIPE, ETC. 


Reparation on account of unreasonable rates has been rec- 
ommended by Examiner Paul C. Faul in a report on No. 12147, 
Gulf Production Company vs. Director-General, as agent, Mid- 
land Valley et al., on a holding that rates on tank and plate 
iron and iron pipe from Jenks, Watkins and East Bowden, 
Okla., to East Columbia, Raywood and Eastland, Tex., on ship- 
ments moving in December, 1918, and January, 1919, were in 
violation of law, as to shipments covered by the main com- 
plaint and the sub-numbers from 1 to 3, inclusive, to the extent 
they exceeded 69 cents; and that the rate involved in sub-num- 
ber 4 was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 44 cents. 
The sub-numbered complaints were brought either by the Gulf 
Production Company or the Gulf Pipe Line Company. 
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RAILWAY WAGE HEARING 


An attempt at intervention in the ‘wage case before the 
Labor Board, in Chicago, was made, April 8, by A. M. Van 
Auken, sonsulting engineer, who said he was speaking for 
owners of securities of the Southern Pacific. Mr. Auken’s 
views being in the form of a written document, they were sub- 
mitted to the board without additional oral presentation and 
were accepted by Chairman Barton with the remark that they 
would have serious consideration. 

In his written statement the intervener asked the board 
not to make any reductions in the salaries and wages of struc- 
tural engineers, assistant engineers, and draftsmen, regardless 
of what it decided to do with other classes of railroad workers. 
He pointed out that the wages of the supervisors of construc- 
tion and maintenance amounted to only 1/20 of 1 per cent of the 
total payroll of the railroads and only % of 1 per cent of the 
value of the work they supervised. His position was that any 
reduction in these wages, which he contended had never been 
adequate, would lower the efficiency of the engineering forces 
sufficiently to cause trouble to the transportation system of 
the country. 

A number of minor organizations made statements at the 
sessions on April 8. These included supervisors of mechanics, 
stationary engineers, longshoremen and electrical engineers, 

An unusual plea was made by George Scott, general organi- 
zer for the National Brotherhood of Dining Car Employes. He 
subscribed to the testimony of the carriers, that passenger 
traffic had fallen off considerably during the past two years, 
and said that on that account the dining car waiters had 
already received a large cut in wages. This was caused, he 
said, by the falling off in the “intangible, fluctuating, indefinite 
item known as gratuities.” 

The method followed by the carriers in presenting evidence 
in support of their request for a reduction in the rates of pay 
of maintenance of way and unskilled labor was the same as that 
followed in presenting the shop craft end of the case. Exten- 
sive compilations of wages in outside industries were presented 
which showed, the railroad witnesses contended, that the car- 
riers were paying far too high for that sort of work. 

J. W. Higgins, speaking for the western carriers, asked the 
board to deviate from its policy and prescribe minimum rates for 
various classes of working districts as divided into large indus- 


trial centers, smaller cities and rural districts. In this matter 
he said: 


Outside of the requirements of the transportation act, which 
places upon this board the obligation to consider ‘‘the relation be- 
tween wages and cost of living’, this situation does not require any 
affirmative action. The situation may be met by an order permitting 
the railroads to pay the going rate in the respective state com- 
munities—that is (1) large industrial centers; (2) smaller cities; and 
(3) the rural districts; protecting the cost of living for such men in 
each respectively, by relating the minimum wage in each to the level 
of the cost of living in each. In other words, assuming that the cost 
of living in all of the larger cities is the highest level, the rate in 
the cities can be fixed with respect to such level of living costs, and 
stepped down from that high level to accord with the lower living 
costs in the smaller cities and rural districts, heeding at the same 
time the level of rates paid by other industries which we must recog- 
nize as indicative of a living wage for unskilled labor in the particular 
locality affected. It seems to me a practicable way to fully recognize 
and comply with the intent of section 307 of the transportation act 
protecting the employe through the establishment of a minimum rate 
in each locality, thereby producing a wage that is definitely related to 
the level of living costs in that particular locality, leaving the natural 
level of rates and wages above the minimum rate thus fixed to be 
found in each locality under the natural influences of the local indus- 
trial conditions and economic factors peculiar to each locality. 


John G. Walber, representing the eastern roads, presented 
the data concerning wages in outside industries. Regarding un- 
skilled labor, he said that whereas those employes were receiV- 
ing from the railroads a weighted average hourly rate of 39 
cents per hour, the average hourly rate of 91,734 employes in 
other industries performing work comparable to that performed 
by common laborers on the railroads is but 33 cents. Of these 
91,734 workers, 36,865 are receiving 30 cents an hour, 25,856 were 
receiving 33 cents an hour, and 29,013 were receiving 37 cents an 
hour, Mr. Walber said. He continued: 


During the war the eastern territory was particularly affected by 
competition for labor. The result was that to a very large extent the 
former differentials in the rates between cities and rural points, large 
terminals and way points were practically eliminated. 

An examination of the disputes from the railroads shows that 
each railroad proposes adjustments to meet conditions peculiar to it. 
It is of course recognized that unless the board were to render 4 
separate decision upon each dispute, each proposal could not be met, 
but based upon the disputes, it is evident that the intent running 
through all of them is to be placed in position to apply certain rates 
to main line operations, differentials thereunder for branch lines, 
where the work is less responsible, with differentials above the main 
line rates for labor engaged in engine terminals, etc. To work this 
out it would appear that, considering that practical standardization 
exists today, a decision permitting graded reductions to apply to the 
different services indicated would meet the problem. 


Any attempt on the part of the railroads to make further 
reductions in the wages of unskilled labor would result in 
annulling all the advantages those laborers have received due 
to the comparatively fair wages they received during the war 
period and immediately after, said Frank P. Walsh, attorney 
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for the maintenance of way workers, before the Labor Board, 
April 11. To reduce these wages again would be “wholesale 
infanticide’ on the part of the railroads and would force the 
laborers back into the same kind of peonage that existed among 
the Mexican laborers in the Southeast, the wages of which were 
used by the carriers for comparative purposes, he said. 

Walsh’s statement was coupled with a request that the 
poard issue subpcenas for a number of government and uni- 
versity statisticians so that they could be questioned as to the 
probable effects of a wage cut. The board announced, at the 
beginning of the afternoon session, that it would decide on 
the request after the maintenance men had put in their case. 
W. Jett Lauck, economist, and Arthur Sturgis, statistician, both 
of Washington, followed Mr. Walsh, the latter confining him- 
self to an erudite discussion of the decay of the law of supply 
and demand and its “utter worthlessness” as a factor in the 
present dispute. Mr. Lauck read from numerous governmental 
and medical reports in support of the statements made by Mr. 
Walsh. He said a lower wage would not only result in the 
deaths of infants and the malnutrition of children, but that 
it would impair the physical efficiency of the workers. That, 
he said, was “not sentimentality and emotionalism, but the sol- 
emn and awful truth, before which statistics and elaborate 
diagrams must sink into nothing.’ The significant parts of 
Walsh’s speech were as follows: 


The majority of these employes are now receiving an average 
wage of only $70 per month, and within the past year have suf- 
fered a reduction of almost 20 per cent. I contend, and I feel 
sure that every sane, thinking person will agree with me, that 
no man can support a family at a level of human decency on 
$70 a month, which amounts to only $840 per year. 

But it needs no expert to tell us that $70 a month is below 
the breaking point. This is about the amount which the ordi- 
nary middle-class family, living with frugality, spends for food 
alone. When the effort is made to pay all the expenses of a 
household on $70 per month, it means that not more than $40 
to $45 can be spent for food, and this means that a family of 
five will have only 7 or 8 cents per meal per person. 

No railway laborer’s family can afford to live in what could 
be regarded by anyone as a decent dwelling. Large numbers of 
them live in outworn box cars, usually placed on the railroad 
right of way. Right here in Chicago there is a colony of such 
box car tenants. Such places are, of course, entirely without 
sanitary equipment. The children do not go to school. 

Congress has in effect said that strikes of railroad men 
should be a thing of the past, and that wages should be adjusted 
so that all railroad workers should receive a just and reason- 
able wage. But if the public does not desire a strike at a time 
when labor is hard to obtain, if it seeks to avoid the strictest 
application of the so-called law of supply and demand during 
periods of labor scarcity, then there must be no attempt during 
periods of business depression, when labor is plentiful, to force 
oe rag <3 by capitalizing the hunger of unfortunates who are 
out of a job. 


A stream of what Frank P. Walsh called “human docu- 
ments” crossed the witness stand before the Labor Board, April 
12, each person pausing only long enough to say to the board 
that the wages received by unskilled railroad workers were 
insufficient. All of those selected to appear, by the officers of 
the maintenance of way union, were Americans with families 
ranging from one to eight children, and receiving wages rang- 
ing from $70 to $130 a month. 

In a majority of cases these men and women said that it 
was necessary to supplement the wages received from the rail- 
road by outside work or by borrowed funds. Stories of hard- 
ships ranged from the tale of one mother who insisted that 
her boy, suspected by the school authorities of being consump- 
tive, was said by doctors to have received insufficient nourish- 
ment from a diet of bread and sirup, to the plaint of a New 
York state labor foreman that the only amusement he and his 
wife had was an occasional Sunday automobile trip furnished 
by sympathetic friends. All sections of the country were rep- 
resented. 

Organizers and local officers of the maintenance workers’ 
union complained of the wholesale importation of Mexican labor 
into the southeast and of negro labor into the north: M. J. 
Morehead, a general storekeeper, of Durant, Miss., said that 
since the wage cut of July, 1921, section laborers in his part 
of the country were unable to pay their bills. 

A request that the hearing on the rules for firemen and 
enginemen, now set for May 1, be postponed, made by officers 
of those brotherhoods, was denied. Counsel for both sides in 
the wage case were warned that the hearings on wages would 
end on the last day of April, and were urged to expedite mat- 
ters as much as possible. 


The case of the railroads against the clerks was expedited, 
April 13, when Mr. Walber stipulated his previous testimony, re- 
garding wages in outside industries, into the record as evidence 
M support of his contention that the wages of clerical workers, 
Station employes, and freight handlers should be reduced to 
the 1917 level. The employes are asking the elimination of the 
decrease ordered by the Board last July. 

In addition to that decrease, averaging 7 cents an hour .a 
most cases, the carriers asked to be allowed to establish grad- 
uated rates of pay for the first two years of service of the 
various employes classed as clerks. For those doing actual 
Clerical work it proposed to pay $50 a month for the first six 
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months, graduating the pay upward until two years of service 
have been completed, when the minimum would be $87.50 
The present starting salary is $67.50. 

A starting salary of $50, with a minimum of $60 after the 
completion of the first year, was proposed for janitors, tele 
phone operators, office boys, and messengers. For freight hand- 
lers rates ranging from 28% to 40 cents an hour were proposed 
according to varying localities. 


SOUTHEASTERN EXPRESS EMPLOYES 


In two decisions, made public simultaneously, April 13, the 
Labor Board said that the Southeastern Express Company and 
the American Railroad Express Company were separate en- 
tities so far as board’s decisions were concerned. In the first 
of these decisions, No. 821, the board said, in effect, that al- 
though the southeastern company took over the business, fa- 
cilities, and employes of the American Railway Express Com- 
pany in the southeast, it did not take over that company’s con- 
tracts with those employes because it did not specifically so 
state. The dispute was with regard to working rules and 
regulations, the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes insisting that 
agreements reached with the American company be continued. 
The decision means that new rules will have to be negotiated. 
A. O. Wharton, labor member of the board, wrote a dissent, 
three times as long as the decision. 

The second decision, No. 822, reopens the question of 
wages, the board deciding that since the southeastern company 
was not a party to decision No. 217, in which the American 
company got a decrease, it had not acted properly in reducing 
the wages of its employes as prescribed in that decision with, 
out conference. The company is ordered in that decision to 
refund all reductions made since August 1, 1921, and to main- 
tain the rates of pay in effect prior to that date in force until 
conferences have been held and agreements reached, or until 
the board decides the question after disagreement. 


GOMPERS HITS TRANSPORTATION ACT 


In a speech before the general chairmen and delegates of 
the railway employes’ department of the American Federation 
of Labor, at its convention in Chicago, April 10, Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the federation, denounced the transportation 
act as the cause of “hard experiences” for the railroad workers. 
He said that the country had forgotten, all too soon, the serv- 
ices that the railroad workers performed during the war, and 
that these workers must now stand together to designate a 
limit to “industrial autocrats,” beyond which they “shall not 
pass.” 

“You have had hard experiences since the passage of the 
Esch-Cummins railroad law,’ he said. “No longer do you con- 
fer with the railroads. You are litigants before the Labor 
Board. The railroads, too, are litigants. And in litigation the 
men of labor have not the best chance.” 

B. M. Jewell, president of the railway employes’ section, 
also spoke against the law, which, he said, meant nothing to 
the railroads, who obeyed it when they pleased and disregarded 
it when the board’s decisions were unsatisfactory to them. 
He strongly intimated that unless some way were found to 
bring the recalcitrant railroads to time, the workers would do 
a little law disregarding on their own account. 


LABOR BOARD APPOINTMENTS 


The nominations of A. O. Wharton, G. Wallace W. Hanger 
and J. H. Elliott for reappointment as members of the Railroad 
Labor Board were confirmed April 11 by the Senate. 


HEARING ON TRAIN CONTROL 


The Commission’s hearing on automatic train control de- 
vices was resumed April 12 with the hearing room crowded with 
railroad officials and representatives of owners of train control 
devices. M. C. List, attorney for the Commission reviewed 
the history of the last 14 years relative to efforts of Congress 
and the Commission to bring about automatic train control. 
After his statement representatives of inventors and manufac- 
turers of train control devices were heard. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARINGS, ETC. 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad has asked the Commission to 
set aside so much of its report on I. and S. No. 11, Wasteful 
Service by Tap Lines, 53 I. C. C., 657, as relates to the Prescott 
& Northwestern Railroad and to grant a rehearing thereof. 

Complainant in No. 11733, the Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. 
vs. B. & O. et al., has asked the Commission to modify its deci- 
sion in that case, to grant a rehearing or further argument on 
the record as made, or for the amendment of the petition for 
rehearing already made so that the Commission may award 
reparation under a violation of sections 1, 2 or 3. 




















































SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An opinion of the Supreme Court of Nebraska, holding the 
delivering carrier, the Chicago & North Western, liable for 
damages to shipments of apples received in frozen condition, 
was affirmed this week by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in No. 146, Chicago & North Western Railway Co. vs. 
C. C. Whitnack Produce Co. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds, who rendered the opinion, said 
the produce company recovered a judgment against the peti- 
tioner, the delivering carrier, for damages to two carloads 
of apples which were shipped in November, 1914, on through 
bills of lading over connecting lines from points in New York 
state to one in Nebraska. The evidence showed that the apples 
were in good condition when received by -the initial carrier, 
but frozen when delivered at destination. Where the damage 
occurred was not shown, the court said. 

The carrier moved for a directed verdict, claiming no 
recovery could be had because there was no affirmative evi- 
dence that it caused the damage. This motion was denied 
and the court instructed the jury that there was a presump- 
tion of damage on the line of the last carrier and the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska approved that instruction. 


“The single question now presented for consideration is 
whether, since the Carmack amendment, a presumption arises 
that the injury occurred on the delivering carrier’s line, when 
goods moving in interstate commerce upon a through bill are 
delivered in bad condition and the evidence shows they were 
sound when received by the initial carrier, but does not affirma- 
tively establish where the loss occurred,’ said Justice 
McReynolds. 


The Justice said there was nothing in the amendment 
indicating a legislative purpose to abrogate accepted common 
law doctrine concerning presumption. 


“The suggestion that by imposing additional liability upon 
the initial carrier the amendment provides an adequate remedy 
for shippers and thereby removes the necessity for any pre- 
sumption against the terminal one and impliedly abrogates 
the rule, is unsound,” said Justice McReynolds, in conclusion. 
“There are adequate reasons why shippers should have the 
benefit of both; and we think Congress so intended.” 


Application of Car Distribution Rules 


The Supreme Court modified and affirmed the decree of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit in No. 153, Lambert Run Coal Co. vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio, wherein the Circuit Court reversed a decision of a 
lower court enjoining application of car distribution rules of 
the B. & O. which were in compliance with an order of the 
Commission. 


In June, 1920, the coal company brought the suit against 
the B. & O., alleging that there was an acute car shortage and 
that the railroad had refused to make distribution required by 
paragraph 12 of section 1 of the act to regulate commerce and, 
in violation thereof, distributed cars in accordance with its own 
rules. The coal company asked that the carrier be restrained 
from applying the rules. 

The defendant moved the case to the federal court for the 
Northern District of West Virginia and filed a motion to dis- 
miss. The carrier set forth that the case was not within the 
jurisdiction of the state court; that the plaintiff had concealed 
the fact that the rules of the carrier complained of were, as 
plaintiff knew, rules which had been promulgated by the 
Commission; and that the bill was, in fact, one to restrain an 
order of the Commission, and that the Commission and the 
United States were indispensable parties. 


The rules referred to were issued by the Commission 
April 15, 1920, under paragraph 15 of section 1 of the act. 

One district judge, over the protest of the carrier, which 
contended three judges should be present, issued an _ inter- 
locutory injunction against the carrier which then applied to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. The latter court held that 
the rules had been prescribed by the Commission, which had 
acted within its power under the act, and that the bill should 
have been dismissed. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, who delivered the opinion, said the 
decree of the district court was properly reversed but that 
the Court of Appeals had no occasion to pass on the merits 
of the controversy and that the direction should have been to 
dismiss the bill for want of jurisdiction and without prejudice. 
The rules, he said, were prescribed by the Commission and the 
railroad was bound to conform thereto unless relieved by the 
Commission or enjoined by a court having jurisdiction. He 
also said the appellate court was right in holding that an 
injunction in the federal district court could be granted only 
by three judges and that the United States was an indispensable 
party. 

“The fact that this was a suit to set aside an order of the 
Commission did not appear on the face of the bill,” said the 
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Justice, “but it became apparent as soon as the motion to 
dismiss was filed. Jurisdiction cannot be effectively acquired 
by concealing for a time the facts which conclusively estab- 
lish that it does not exist.” 


Liability for Damage to Horses 


In an opinion delivered by Mr. Justice Clarke, the Supreme 
Court reversed the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit in No. 170, Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co. vs. J. B. McGinn. 


McGinn shipped two carloads of horses from Grand Island, 
Neb., to Spokane, Wash., for which the Union Pacific, the 
initial carrier, issued a through bill of lading in the form of 
the customary livestock contract, and routed the shipment 
over its own lines to Granger, Wyo., thence over the line of 
the Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. to Huntington, Ore., and 
thence over the lines of the Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nay. 
Co. to Spokane, Wash. 


While in transit, Justice Clarke said, the animals developed 
disease, which resulted in the death of several and in such 
condition of the others that they were delivered to the shipper- 
consignee on the line of the petitioner before reaching the 
destination to which they were billed. The illness was alleged 
to have been caused by the stock having received unwhole- 
some food and water at Pocatello, Idaho, a station on the line 
of the intermediate carrier, the Oregon Short Line. 


“This suit to recover damages,” the justice said, “is against 
the delivering, the terminal, carrier, the allegation of the com- 
plaint, however, being that the unwholesome food and water 
were given to the stock while in transit over the route of the 
intermediate carrier, the Oregon Short Line Railroad Com- 
pany. Thus we have presented for decision the question, ‘Is 
a terminal carrier liable to a shipper who, in this case, is also 
the consignee, for injury to horses caused by the negligence of 
a prior and independent carrier from which they were 
received?’ ” 


A verdict was rendered in favor of the shipper-consignee 
but this was set aside and judgment was entered for the defen- 
dant. The Circuit Court of Appeals reversed the District Court 
and held that Georgia, Florida & Alabama Railway Company 
v. Blish Milling Company, 241 U. S. 190, required that, under 
the Carmack amendment, the terminal carrier should be bound 
by the contract of the initial carrier to deliver, precisely as 
the initial carrier is bound, and was therefore liable for any 
loss or damage to the property that had been occasioned in 
transit through the conduct of any of the carriers. 


“In this we think the Circuit Court of Appeals fell into 
error,” said Mr. Justice Clarke, continuing: 


The settled federal rule is that, in the absence of statute or spe- 
cial contract, each connecting carrier on a through route is bound 
only to safely carry over its own line and safely deliver to the next 
connecting carrier (Myrick v. Michigan Central Railroad Company, 
107 U. S. 102, 107; Railroad Company v. Manufacturing Company, 16 
Wall, 318,324), and the liability of a connecting carrier for the safety 
of property delivered to it for transportation, commences when it is 
received and is discharged by its delivery to and acceptance by a 
succeeding carrier, or its authorized agent. (Pratt v. Railway Com- 
pany, 95 U. S. 43.) 

The Cummins amendment deals with and modifies the common 
law liability only of the initial carrier. It renders that carrier liable 
for loss or damage to the property committed to its care throughout 
the entire route by which it is billed until delivered to the consignee, 
but it leaves the relation of all connecting carriers, including the ter- 
minal carrier, to the shipper or consignee and to each other, entirely 
unaffected (Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company v. Riverside Mills, 
219 U. S. 186, 195, 196, 197; Adams Express Company v. Croninger, 
226 U. S. 491, 511), and therefore their liability is as we have stated 
it unless modified by contract, and in this case, as we have seen, the 
livestock. contract, under which the shipment moved, by expressly 
providing that ‘‘no carrier (other than the initial carrier) shall be 
liable for damage, for loss, death, injury or delay to said animals, 
or any thereof, not caused by it,’’ leaves the common law liability of 
_ ~*~ re earrier entirely unaffected, just as the statute 
eaves it. 


The Justice said that what was decided in the Blish case, 
referred to above, was that the terminal carrier was _ liable 
for failure to make delivery, just as the initial carrier would 
have been if it had been sued for misdelivery, because, by the 
terms of the bill of lading, each was under obligation to make 
final delivery. He continued: 


The suit before us is not for mis-delivery or other fault of the 
carrier sued, but for the fault, as alleged, of a prior connecting car- 
rier. In express terms the bill of lading we have here declares that 
no carrier shall be liable for loss or damage not caused by it, and, 
therefore, the statute not providing otherwise, the petitioner cannot 
be liable for the damage alleged to have been caused before the stock 
reached its line. 

The Carmack and Cummins amendments were enacted to enable 
the holder of a bill of lading to sue the initial carrier for any loss 
or damage to property suffered on any part of a through route, and 
thereby to relieve him from the necessity of searching out and prov- 
ing a case against a terminal or intermediate carrier. Having regard 
to the customary methods of doing’a through business in this coun- 
try, it may have been important to have given like rights against 
others of connecting carriers, but plainly, either from design or accl- 
dent, the terms of the amendment limit its application to the initial 
carrier. . 

We think that the Circuit Court of Appeals was mistaken in its 
interpretation of the language used in the Blish case opinion, and 
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its pein must be reversed and the judgment of the district court 
affirmed. 


L. & N. Case Remanded 


In No. 147, Louisville & Nashville vs. the United States, 
appealed by the carrier from the Court of Claims, the Supreme 
Court remanded the case to the Court of Claims to determine 
the fact whether or not members of the coast guard trans- 
ported by the carrier were transported in time of war. If they 
were, under the finding of the court, the government was en- 
titled to land-grant reductions in fare. The carrier sought to 
collect full fare for the men transported, claiming they were 
not a part of the military forces. The Supreme Court held 
that the coast guard was a part of the military forces during 
the war and that the lower court should determine whether 
the movement occurred before April 6, 1917. 


Compensation for Injuries 


The Supreme Court affirmed the judgment of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit in No. 166, Arthur J. 
Dahn, petitioner, vs. Director-General of Railroads. Dahn was 
a railway mail clerk injured while on duty in an Illinois Central 
car during the period of federal control. He was compensated 
for his injuries under the federal empioyes’ compensation act. 
He then sued the Director-General for damages, as well as the 
Illinois Central. The suit was dismissed as to the I. C. The 
Supreme Court held, as did the lower court, that Dahn had two 
remedies for recovery against the government—suit against 
the Director-General or settlement under the employes’ act, 


and that he had selected the latter remedy. Therefore, it held, | 


the Director-General was not liable. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 


System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Instruction as to Damages to Corn Held Not Erroneous for Not 

Directing Attention Specifically to Part Injured: 

(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) Where corn had coal dust 
mixed with it during shipment, an instruction that the measure 
of damages was the difference in market value between clean 
corn and corn in the condition in which it was delivered was 
not erroneous as omitting to direct attention specifically to the 
part of the corn injured when delivered to the original pur- 
chaser, who refused to accept it on account of the coal dust, 
there being no evidence of negligence in handling the corn or 
adding injury thereafter.—Director-General of Railroads vs. A. 
C. Schuff & Co., 237 S. W. Rep. 410. 

Instruction Not Erroneous as Allowing Assessment of Special 

Damages Without Notice: 

In an action for damages to corn because mixed with coal 
dust in shipment, an instruction, that the measure of damages 
was the difference between the fair and reasonable market 
value in clean condition at the time and place of delivery and 
its fair and reasonable market value at the same time and 
Place in the condition in which delivered, was not erroneous 
as authorizing the assessment of special damages without show- 
ing notice of the special contract of sale, the fact that the sale 
price and market price were the same not changing the char- 
acter of the damages from general to special.—lIbid. 
Defendant Against Whom No Judgment Was Rendered Not 

Prejudiced by Refusal of Peremptory Instruction: 

A defendant against whom no judgment was rendered was 
not prejudiced, by a refusal of a peremptory instruction asked 
by it—Ibid. 

Peremptory Instruction for Defendant in Suit for Damages to 

Corn Held Properly Refused: 

; In an action for damages to corn mixed with coal dust in 
Shipment, wherein it appeared that the shipper did not select 
the car, and all the evidence tended to show it was clean and 
mM good condition when loaded, a peremptory instruction for 
defendant on the ground that because the shipper selected the 
car, and therefore the carriers were not responsible, was prop- 
erly refused.—Ibid. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


Liability for Delay in Delivering Interstate Message in Tariff 
Schedule Filed with Interstate Commerce Commission: 
(Supreme Court, Special Term, Erie County.) Telegraph 

companies engaged in interstate commerce being by act. Cong. 

June 18, 1910, sec. 7 (U. S. Comp. St., sec. 8563), brought within 

the act to regulate commerce, the liability for delay in deliver- 

ing an unrepeated interstate message is that fixed in the tariff 

Schedule filed under authority of the act with the Interstate 

ommerce Commission, the amount received for sending it, and 
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this though the sender had no notice of the limitation, the act 
superseding the common law and any state statute on the sub- 
ject—Wolynski vs. Western Union Telegraph Co., 192 New 
York Supp. 583. 

Notice of Inability to Deliver Message Required: 

(Supreme Court of Alabama.) The law implies from the 
contract relation to deliver a telegraphic message a duty by the 
company to exercise reasonable diligence to inform the sender 
if it is unable to deliver the message to the sendee.—Western 
Union Telegraph Co. vs. Ryan, 90 So. Rep. 793. 
Failure to Notify Sender of Inability to Deliver Message Must 

Be Proximate Cause of Mental Anguish: 

Before the sender of a telegram can recover for mental 
anguish suffered by him on the ground that the telegraph 
company negligently failed to inform him of its inability to 
deliver the message, he must show that such negligence was 
the proximate cause of his suffering by proving that, if he had 
been informed of that fact, he would have communicated with 
the sendee of the message by some other means and would have 
secured his presence.—Ibid. 

Evidence Sendee Would Have Gone to Sender if He Had Re- 
ceived Message Is Competent: 

In an action for mental anguish caused by plaintiff’s failure 
to have the consolation of his father-in-law’s presence at the 
time of his wife’s death, the father-in-law can testify that if 
he had received the message telling of the wife’s illness he 
could and would have gone to the sender’s home.—Ibid. 
Evidence Held to Show Sender Would Have Communicated with 

Addressee if Informed of Nondelivery: 

In an action against a telegraph company for mental anguish 
resulting from the company’s negligent failure to notify it of 
its inability to deliver a message sent by him, evidence that the 
sendee lived only 20 miles away and could and would have 
been reached by automobile if plaintiff had known the tele- 
gram was not delivered, held to warrant a finding that the fail- 
ure of the company to notify plaintiff of the nondelivery was 
the proximate cause of the mental anguish he suffered because 
of the sendee’s absence.—Ibid. 

Instruction on Liability for Failure to Notify of Nondelivery 

Held Erroneous: 

An instruction that plaintiff was entitled to recover if the 
jury were satisfied that defendant negligently failed to notify- 
him of its inability to deliver a telegram, and that he suffered 
mental pain and anguish on account of the absence of sendee, 
was erroneous as omitting the requirement of a finding that 
the failure to notify of the nondelivery was the proximate cause 
of the sendee’s absence.—Ibid. 

Instruction Authorizing Recovery Without Proof of Proximate 

Cause Is Prejudicial: 

An instruction erroneously allowing recovery from a tele- 
graph company for mental anguish cause to plaintiff, without re- 
quiring a finding that the negligence of the company relied 
upon was the proximate cause of the injury, was necessarily 
prejudicial to defendant.—Ibid. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken f: Reporters and Di i eport 
es. published by West Pablubee Co ae Peal ae “i 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
r o 





Statutes Fixing Duty of Pipe Company Is Not Retroactive: 

(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) Acts 1920, c. 23, requiring 
Pipe lines .as common carriers to receive. oil offered to them 
for transportation and to redeliver on order of the consignor, 
does not apply to the liability of the pipe line company for oil 
transported by it before the statute was enacted.—Hall vs. 
Cumberland Pipe Line Co., 237 S. W. Rep. 405. 

Pipe Line Company Exercising Calling as Public Business Held 

a Common Carrier: 

A pipe line company which had equipped its line for that 
business, and was holding itself out as ready to transport for 
hire oil for all persons who might tender oil to it for trans- 
portation, and was exercising such calling as a public business, 
was a common carrier.—Ibid. 

Required to Receive Goods Tendered by Owner or Authorized 

Shipper: 

At common law a common carrier was required to receive 
for transportation and delivery all goods of the character it 
was engaged in transporting, tendered to it for that purpose 
by the owner or by one having authority to ship them.—lIbid. 
Liable for Loss or Injury Not Caused by Act of God, Public 

Enemy, or Defect in the Goods: 

The common carrier is liable for all losses and injuries to 
the goods except such as arise from an act of God, or of the 
public enemy, or from an inherent defect in the goods.—Ibid. 
Consignee Presumed to Be Owner of Goods: 

In absence of knowledge to the contrary, the consignee is 
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presumed by the carrier to be the owner of the goods, and it 
must deliver them to him unless prevented by a cause excusing 
its failure to do so.—lIbid. 

Presumption Consignee Is Owner Is Rebuttable: 

The presumption by the carrier that the consignee is the 
owner of the goods is not conclusive, but the real owner can 
assert title to them, and the carrier will be justified in delivering 
to such owner, though if it delivers to any one other than the 
consignee it does so at its peril.—Ibid. 

Can Assume Person in Possession Is Authorized to Ship: 

A carrier which has no knowledge to the contrary can 
assume that the party in possession of the goods delivered to 
it for transportation is the owner or is authorized to consign 
the goods for shipment, and if it receives and delivers the goods 
in accordance with the directions of such person without knowl- 
edge of any other claim, it is not liable as for conversion to 
the true owner, so that an owner of an interest in oil land, who 
was out of possession, cannot charge a pipe line company with 
conversion of oil received from the persons in possession of the 
land, and delivered by it to the consignee before the company 
had any knowledge of plaintiff’s claim to the land.—Ibid. 
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Owner Not Bound by Representation of Broker as to Time for 
Loading, Not Contained in Charter: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Where a charter 
party contained no express provision as to the time the vessel 
was to be at the loading port, and the owner of the vessel, prior 
to the making of the charter party, was not informed of a 
telegram sent by a broker stating such time, and the broker 
was without authority to bind the owner, the charter party was 
the sole evidence of the obligations incurred by the owner.— 
The Rosemary. Talge Mahogany Co. vs. Nicklas et al., 277 F. 
Rep. 764. 

Owner’s Obligation to Charterer Complied with, if Vessel at 
Loading Port Without Unreasonable Delay: 

Where the parties to a charter party, covering a voyage 
from Secondee or Axim, Africa, contemplated that, before enter- 
ing on such service, the vessel was to carry a cargo from Gulf- 
port, Miss., to Durban, Africa, and no definite time was fixed for 
its arrival at Secondee or Axim, the shipowner’s obligation was 
complied with if there was no delay which was unreasonable 
under the circumstances.—Ibid. 

Vessel Not Guilty of Unreasonable Delay in Arriving at Loading 
Port: 

A vessel, which, after unloading at Durban, on the east 
coast of Africa, was under charter for a voyage from Secondee 
or Axim, on the west coast, held not to have unreasonably de- 
layed its arrival at the loading point by going to Delagoa Bay 
for a cargo of coal and carrying it to Lobita, and there taking 
on a cargo to be carried to St. Thome, where it was customary 
and safer for vessels to go from the east to the west coast 
with cargo instead of in ballast, and enabled them to make 
better time, and it would have taken a longer time to get suffi- 
cient ballast at Durban than was consumed in going to Delagoa 
Bay, especially where the charterer was not ready to specify 
the loading point until the vessel left Lobita.—Ibid. 

Libelant Not Estopped by Claim for Dead Freight to Amend to 
Claim Greater Amount: 

An owner filing a libel against a cargo of logs for dead 
freight because of misinformation from the charterer as to the 
weight of the cargo, was not thereby estopped from amending 
to claim dead freight on a greater tonnage, where the charterer 
had not changed its condition in any way in reliance on the 
first claim, and the shipowner thereby obtained no advantage. 
—Ibid. 

Charterer, Failing to Furnish Full Cargo, Held Liable for “Dead 
Freight:” 

A charterer, who agreed to provide and furnish a vessel 
a full and complete cargo of mahogany logs under and on deck, 
but who failed to furnish sufficient logs to fill the hold and deck 
space available for carrying logs, though a full cargo was de- 
manded by the master, was liable for “dead freight,’ which is 
the compensation due when the charterer fails to ship the full 
amount of cargo stipulated for.—Ibid. 

Charterer Exceeding Schedule Time to Load Not Entitled to 
Credit for Time Saved by Not Loading Full Cargo: 
Where a charter party allowed the charterers 15 days for 

loading, but, without any fault on the part of the vessel or its 
owner, 25 days were consumed in delivering and loading the 
logs furnished, which did not constitute a full cargo, the char- 
terer was not entitled to credit on the dead freight for the time 
saved by the vessel in consequence of a full and complete cargo 
not being furnished.—Ibid. 
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SHIP SUBSIDY HEARING 
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“Only by the use of the most efficient types of ships can 
we, even with the most liberal form of government assistance, 
render the regular and reliable service demanded, at the 
going rate, and hope to make the venture a profitable one,” 
Daniel H. Cox, naval architect, testified as an expert for the 
Shipping Board in support of the subsidy at the joint hearing 
April 7. 

Mr. Cox said the “case is hopeless” if suitable ships were 
not provided, because of the unavoidable disadvantages such 
as higher cost of operation, etc. New construction of 1,500,000 
gross tons is necessary to give the United States a well-balanced 
fleet, he said. 

“The creation of a merchant marine is usually,” said he, 
“and should properly be a gradual process, ships of various sizes 
and types being built when and as required by the commer- 
cial and military necessities of the nation whose flag they fly. 
In the case of the merchant marine of the United States this 
natural and orderly process has not been observed, except only 
for the coastwise and inland lake trades.” 

The witness said that in the 17-year period prior to 1917, 
only 171 ships with a total of 922,000 gross tons were built in 
the United States, while during the five years commencing 
in 1917 there were built 1,470 such ships with a total of 6,464,000 
gross tons, those ships having been constructed under an emer- 
gency program. Such a procedure, he said, did not, nor could 
it be expected to produce what might in any sense be called 
a well-balanced merchant marine. He said while many fine 
ships were built, many were built that would not have been 
constructed in time of peace. 

As compared with the British merchant marine, Mr. Cox 
said, the American merchant fleet has too many ships of 2,000 
to 3,000 gross tons, too many ships of 5,000 to 8,000 gross tons, 
too many ships of less than 12 knots speed, and too few ships 
of 12 knots speed and over. 

After a detailed study accompanied by tables of the fleets 

of Great Britain and the United States, Mr. Cox said: 

“From the facts above presented, and from a general know- 
ledge of the shipping situation, it appears that the American 
merchant marine is seriously lacking in ships of the following 
characteristics; 


(a) Passenger and mail ships of 15,000 gross tons and up, with 
speeds of 18 knots and over. 


(b) Passenger and cargo ships of 10,000 to 15,000 gross tons with 
speed of 14 to 16 knots. 


(c) Fast cargo ships of 9,000 D. W. tons and up, with speeds of 
12 knots and over. 


(d) Refrigerator ships of 8,000 to 12,000 gross tons with speeds 
of 14 to 15 knots 


(e) Ships propelled by Diesel engines or by Diesel electric drive. 


“For a minimum foreign trade of 55,0000,000 tons a year, 
exclusive of oil, plus 25,000,000 tons of bulk oil movements, 
the United States should have a merchant marine of approxi- 
mately 7,500,000 gross tons in order to be able to carry at least 
50 per cent of its dry cargo as well as 50 per cent or more of 
its tanker shipments. 


“When considering the amount of tonnage of various types - 


of ships that should be added to the present fleet in order to 
produce a well balanced merchant marine, all the pertinent facts 
must be considered. 

“Of the existing tonnage of passenger and combination 
passenger and cargo ships built since 1900, a considerable 
proportion is not suited for competitive conditions in the over- 
seas trade. Many of the ships are small, lacking in speed, 
suitable primarily for the coastwise business, or obsolete in 
design. 

“It is the opinion of those best qualified to judge that in 
cargo ship operation American vessels ,can compete more 
successfully in the cargo liner business which requires high 
grade ships of 12 knots speed or over, than in the tramping 
trade which, for geographical and other reasons, is more suited 
to ships of other nations. This is substantiated by the types of 
cargo ships that have been built by the relatively few suc- 
cessful American companies. 

“In the large number of American flag cargo ships but 
very few are even possible for consideration as cargo liners 
on account of their lack of speed, the balance being only pos- 
sible for use as tramps. In addition many of these cargo ships, 
for reasons already given, having been built under emergency 
conditions, are not of good design, are equipped with unreliable 
machinery, and are impossible of economical or successful 
operation in competition with ships of other nations. 

“Finally, after due consideration of all the circumstances 
and conditions, it appears that the suggested 7,500,000 gross 
tons of shipping to produce a well-balanced Merchant Marine 
under the American flag should be divided as follows: 
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“Taking into consideration the character of the existing 
fleet, it will be necessary in order to secure the suggested well- 
balanced fleet, that about 1,500,000 gross tons of higher class 
freight, as well as passenger vessels, shall be constructed. 

“The excess tonnage of tankers and slow or inefficient 
cargo ships should be disposed of and removed from considera- 
tion as useful ships under the American flag.” 

The direct and indirect aids under the proposed subsidy 
legislation would amount to a total of approximately $50,000,000 
annually, Representative Davis, of Tennessee, developed in 
cross-examination of Mr. Lasker. The chairman said it was 
estimated that $30,000,000 would come from 10 per cent of the 
import duties, $4,000,000 from tonnage dues, $4,000,000 from 
postal receipts, $10,000,000 due to income tax relief, and $3,125,- 
000 which it would cost the government to make loans from 
the proposed fund of $125,000,000 at 2 per cent, because 2% 
per cent less than the government is now paying for money. 


Ships as Naval Auxiliaries 


The importance of merchant ships as naval auxiliaries and 
the higher costs of building merchant vessels in the United 
States were discussed by Homer L. Ferguson, president of 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, as 
an expert witness for the Shipping Board at the joint hear- 
ing on the proposed ship subsidy legislation April 10. 

“Any limitation through international agreement upon the 
future construction of naval vessels will make a merchant 
marine and its personnel of even greater importance relatively 
than they have been in the past,” said he, continuing: 


In time of war an efficient merchant marine is as necessary as 
an efficient battle fleet. Without such a merchant marine the safety 
of our country might easily be imperiled. While world sentiment is 
strong against wars, there is no assurance that they will not recur 
at times and in regions that cannot be predicted very far in advance. 
Should war come, we should need a very large number of auxiliary 
vessels with our fleet, and still a larger number of supply vessels to 
serve the fleet. There would be no time to build these vessels after 
diplomatic relations had been broken, nor would there be opportunity 
to purchase or charter them from abroad. The only course open 
from the standpoint of national safety is to have these vessels form 
a part of our permanent merchant marine. - 

As the number of war vessels is to be restricted the importance 
of the merchant fleet as an auxiliary to the war fleet is correspond- 
ingly enhanced. Should war fleets be abolished altogether, the sea 
would be definitely in the control of those powers having the largest 
and best equipped merchant fleets. Heretofore the American naval 
fleet has existed without a corresponding merchant fleet, which has 
generally been held as necessary to a strong navy. Great Britain 
and the United States agree that their naval fleets should equal each 
other in strength; it does not, however, follow that their war strength 
on the sea will be equal, because that country possessing the best 
merchant shipping inevitably would have a tremendous advantage. 
A merchant fleet is always a potential war fleet and forms, both in 
its equipment and men, a naval reserve, whether called that or not. 
To neglect merchant shipping, while limiting war shipping, is de- 
liberately to invite disaster. 


Mr. Ferguson, after declaring that the United States must 
have shipyard facilities as well as an adequate and efficient 
merchant marine to be prepared for war, said the future of 
the shipbuilding industry in the United States depended pri- 
marily on the maintenance and successful development of the 
Merchant marine. 


“Shipbuilding is a prime national necessity as was proven 
in a dozen different ways during the last war and also in all 
of the other wars,” said he. “The lesson is fresh in our minds 
and argument would appear superfluous.” 

Taking up the difference in the cost of construction of 
ships in the United States and in Great Britain, Mr. Fergu- 
son said the cause of difference “lies wholly with the difference 
in the wages paid to labor.” Said he: 


Before the war, British wages were about half of the American 
wages. On January 1, 1922, the average hourly wage in British yards 
on the then rate of exchange was 31 cents. In American yards the 
corresponding figure was 58 cents. The relative efficiency of labor 
was considered somewhat higher in American yards than in British 
yards, although, owing to the greater stagnation of shipbuilding in 
this country, due to the enormous surplus of the Shipping Board’s 
construction, this slight superiority, if it exists at all, cannot long be 
maintained. On the other hand, the cost of materials and equip- 
ment for cargo vessel construction in American yards was not appre- 
ciably different from the cost in British yards, and this equality will 
Probably not be greatly changed in the future. 

With the dearth of naval construction, on which American yards 
have in the past largely depended, and with the very large amount 
of excess cargo tonnage already in existence under the American 
flag, American yards look forward to a period of acute depression, 
relieved only by the construction of the higher type passenger, or 
Passenger-cargo vessels, if such is made possible by government aid. 
To a limited degree, such a period of depression will tend to bring 
about low prices in American yards, due to their efforts to keep their 
organization employed and to carry their overhead. This cannot last 
indefinitely, however, and a yard which cannot derive a reasonable 
Profit from its work will have no alternative but to close its gates. 
In the long run, infrequency of construction will tend to increase costs 

€re, owing to the smaller number of ships among which the over- 
head can be divided. 
., It seems incontestable that in the future, whatever the immediate 
ptuation may be, we cannot look for a closer approach of our ship- 
building prices to those of British yards than the governing disparity 
m wages will permit. This disparity will probably be not less than 
45 per cent of the American wages. 

If Wwe assume the completed price of a standard freight ship con- 
structed in American yards to be 100, we may take this as consti- 
tuted as follows: labor, 40; overhead, 20, and material, 40. Since 
about half of overhead is labor, we can, if we prefer, express this as 
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labor, 50, and material, 50. Of the 50 which represents the Ameri- 
can cost of labor, 55 per cent, or 27.5, will represent the British cost 
of labor. Of the 50 which is the American figure for material, no 
increase would give the same figure, 50, for the British material 
figure. The sum of the two would give 77.5 as the index for the 
British ship against 100 for the American. This would amount to a 
difference of slightly over 20 per cent of the American costs, and 
represents the figure which it is believed will closely approximate 
the permanent differential after the present exceptional conditions 
disappear. 

As a check against this approximation, inquiries were made of a 
number of shipyards in this country, and cables were sent to Ship- 
ping Board representatives in the United Kingdom as to cost of 
construction there. In addition, a number of shipowners were inter- 
rogated, who were in a position to know, through having had figures 
quoted and having requested comparative bids here and in England, 
and the results are tabulated herewith: 

Quotations on 8800 D. W. T. Cargo Vessel, Reciprocating and 

Scotch—Jan, 1, 1922: ‘ 

British—Cables from London and Glasgow give price per 
D. W. T. as ranging from $55 to $65. 

American—Average of four yards, $95 per D. W. T. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that we have a differential 
today for new construction of the standardized cargo ship type of 
about $35 per deadweight ton, or over 36 per cent. 

Having in view all these facts and opinions, it is believed that 
the future differential between the first cost.of construction in Ameri- 
can yards and in British yards for the ordinary cargo steamer cannot 
be taken as less than 20 per cent on the American costs. In the 
case of constructing the large and faster ships, opinions differ more 
widely as to whether this ratio will obtain or will vary, and if the 
latter, to what extent. In view of the fact that the yards of this 
country have not had experience in constructing this type of vessel, 
it is believed that the ratio will be not less than 20 per cent, and will 
so remain, at least until this experience is acquired. 


Passengers Seek Service 


The joint committee on ship subsidy legislation was told 
April 11 by T. H. Rossbottom, general manager of the United 
States Lines, which was organized by the Shipping Board to 
operate the vessels formerly operated by the U. S. Mail, that 
while citizens of foreign countries seek to travel on vessels fly- 
ing their own flag, the American citizen “will patronize the 
largest steamer, or fastest steamer, or the steamer that has some 
slight advantage because of time of departure or arrival or 
something else, regardless of the flag flying at the stern; and 
as the trans-Atlantic trade to and from the United States has 
for years been dominated by foreign steamship lines, the proba- 
bilities are that his preference will not be in favor of steamships 
of American registry.” 

Leading up to the above declaration, Mr. Rossbottom, who 
appeared as one of the expert witnesses for the board, said the 
successful development of. an American merchant marine de- 
pended entirely on the ability of American steamships effectively 
to compete with foreign steamship lines for a freight and pas- 
senger traffic that, in a majority of instances, was really Amer- 
ican trade in which it would appear but natural that American 
steamships should have a dominating influence. 


The witness then said that the situation with respect to 
Americans using foreign flag ships was not likely to improve to 
any considerable extent. He said some Americans, as the result 
of their present conviction that the United States should have 
an American merchant marine equal to those of the important 
maritime countries of the world, could for a time at least, be 
expected to give preference to American ships, when other con- 
ditions are equal. “But that will not last very long,” said he, 
adding the statement quoted in the opening paragraph. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 


This situation is made the more possible because of the fact that 
the foreign countries in question are maritime, and not railroad 
countries. Their success, and in some instances their very existence, 
depends upon their merchant marine. Every legislative step taken 
by those governments is with the avowed purpose of fostering and 
developing their merchant marine to the fullest possible extent; every 
native of those countries from one end to the other, for generations, 
has been brought up on the theory that the standing and the im- 
portance of his country among the nations of the world depended prin- 
cipally upon the successful operation of its merchant marine; and 
when these same natives come to the United States, and later become 
American citizens, it cannot be regarded as strange that some of 
them prefer to travel on steamships flying the flag of the country in 
which they were born. 

There is no such feeling of pride in the minds of the average 
American citizen, and until Americans do realize the full importance, 
from a national viewpoint, of the successful development and opera- 
tion of an American merchant marine, the few steamship lines of 
American registry that now are able to exist must compete, as best 
they can, for cabin passenger traffic, with the important steamship 
lines of foreign registry. 

There is, however, one part of the passenger traffic to the United 
States that Congress can assist in diverting to steamships of Ameri- 
can registry, and thereby furnish the nucleus of an earning capacity 
that will place American steamships in a better position than ever 
before to compete with foreign steamship lines for the traffic to the 
United States; and that is by favorably considering the suggestion 
that has been made, that not more than 50 per cent of the alien pas- 
sengers arriving in the United States shall be brought here in vessels 
of foreign registry. 

The wonderful development of foreign steamship lines and enor- 
mous profits made by them during the past twenty-five years have 
been due principally to their full participation in this alien immigrant 
traffic to the United States. The money that has paid for this trans- 
portation is not made in Europe. It is made right here in the United 
States by the aliens who have found profitable employment in this 
country, and is transferred by them to Europe to furnish passage to 
their immediate relatives and friends, who, upon arrival in the United 
States, secure profitable employment and keep up the same practice 
from year to year. 

_ Without this alien traffic that has been paid for, and is being 
paid for, by monies that are being earned in the United States, the 
important foreign steamship lines could not have prospered and de- 
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veloped as they. have, because this alien traffic, usually handled in the 
steerage, and in third class, is the best paying of all traffic handled, 
and is principally responsible for the enormous revenue that has been 
used for the construction of new steamers, and the payment of large 
dividends. Favorable action by Congress on this proposition, by which 
steamship lines of American registry will be practically allotted 50 
per cent of the alien immigrant traffic coming to the United States, 
will do more than Congress has ever done to make possible the prac- 
proms development of an American merchant marine in the North 
antic. 


After discussing various phases of the proposed legislation 
with regard to immigration, Mr. Rossbottom said: 


For the ten years prior to the war the average annual admission 
of immigrants exceeded one million persons. At an average rate of 
$30 this involved $30,000,000 in fares accruing chiefly to foreign steam- 
ship companies from this important branch of the passenger business. 
On such a basic traffic these companies were able to provide vessels 
which permitted further profits from the first class and the express 
and freight traffic. 

Under the present three per cent quotas, and taking into account 
such countries as do not fill their quotas, it is estimated that the 
annual admissions will be 220,000. At an average fare of $80 this 
traffic would give the transporting companies a gross income of 
$17,600,000 per year, of which one-half, or $8,800,000 should come to 
American owners. Further, the transportation of 110,000 passengers 
per year in American ships should give profitable occupation to not 
less than twenty-five good sized passenger ships on the North Atlantic. 


Norman B. Beecher, counsel for the Shipping Board, who 
drafted the ship subsidy bill, explained to the committee the 
various provisions of the measure. Discussing the provisions 
regarding taxation and income tax deductions allowed to im- 
porters and exporters in American vessels, he said: 


Section 23 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 exempts the owner 
of a vessel, documented under the laws of the United States and 
operated in foreign trade, from .war-profits and excess-profits taxes 
imposed by the Revenue Act of 1918 upon the net earnings of such 
vessel, provided the owner invests or sets aside for investment the 
amount of taxes from which he is thus relieved in the building in 
shipyards in the United States of new vessels of a type and kind 
approved by the Shipping Board, and at the same time furnishes 
two-thirds of the cost of such vessel out of his ordinary funds. 

Section 203 of the proposed bill amends Section 23 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 so as to make its provisions apply to the existing 
taxation imposed by the Revenue Act of 1921, or to that imposed by 
any subsequent Revenue Act. The amount which the owner is re- 
quired to furnish out of his ordinary funds is reduced from two-thirds 
to one-half of the cost of the vessel to be constructed. The Shipping 
Board is expressly empowered to fix the time within which the owner 
must invest the funds set aside for investment in the building of a 
new vessel, and provision is made that the amount of the exemption 
from taxation in the case of an individual owner shall be no greater 
than in the case of a corporation owner. 

The proposed amendments merely make the provisions of Section 
23 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 applicable to the changes in 
the revenue law which have taken place since the Merchant Marine 
Act was enacted except as to certain minor details. The power of 
the Board to fix by rule the time within which the owner must invest 
in the building of new ships is made clear. The amount of capital 
which the owner is required to furnish is reduced from two-thirds to 
one-half of the cost of new ship construction. In view of the difficul- 
ties of securing fresh capital for investment in new ship construction 
it seems desirable that this proposed reduction should be made. 

The last paragraph of Section 23 of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1920 provides a similar exemption from income taxes under the 
Revenue Act of 1918 of the proceeds of sale by a citizen of the United 
States of any vessel documented under the laws of the United States 
and built prior to January 1, 1914, provided such entire proceeds 
shall be invested in the building of new ships in American shipyards 
of a type approved by the Shipping Board. 

Section 203 of the proposed bill amends this paragraph of Section 
23 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 so as to make it applicable to 
the taxes payable under the Revenue Act of 1921, or any subsequent 
Revenue Act. 

Through inadvertence the words ‘‘of 1918 or under the Revenue Act 
of 1921, or any subsequent Revenue Act’ are omitted from the pro- 
posed bill, and it should be corrected accordingly. 

Under Section 23 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 the Shipping 
Board is authorized to make rules and regulations to determine the 
net earnings of vessels documented under the laws of the United 
States for the purpose of applying the exemption from taxation per- 
mitted under that section. 

Section 302 of the proposed bill extends the authority of the United 
States Shipping Board so as to authorize it to make rules and regula- 
tions for the deduction of the net earnings of a vessel documented 
under the laws of the United States for the purposes of taxation as 
well as for the purpose of applying the provision of Section 23 with 
reference to exemption from taxation. Not only does it seem proper 
that the same rules and regulations should be applied in each case, 
but there is a further reason for the proposed broadening of the au- 
thority of the Shipping Board. The revenue act allows the ship owner 
“reasonable allowance for the exhaustion, wear and tear of property 
used in the trade or business, including a reasonable allowance for 
obsolescence.’’ This language has been somewhat narrowly construed 
by the internal revenue department so that the allowances for de- 
preciation, in the case of vessels of the United States, is substantially 
below the allowances made by the taxing authorities of other coun- 
tries. This difference frequently results in an added handicap to the 
owner of American vessels which it is thought that the Shipping 
Board should be authorized to remove. 

Section 302 further permits an allowance to be made in the case 
of vessels acquired prior to January 1, 1921, for the exceptional de- 
preciation in value of shipping since that date. The propriety of such 
allowance was recognized by the British taxing authorities as early 
as 1917. Provisional allowances were made pursuant to regulations 
issued by the Board of Inland Revenue of Great Britain and the prin- 
ciple therein expressed has since been carried out. In this respect 
again the American ship owner who purchased his vessels at the 
inflated prices existing prior to January 1, 1921, is at a very material 
disadvantage with his British competitor. Section 302 is intended 
to give the Shipping Board the necessary authority to remove this 
discrimination. 

Section 301 of the proposed Bill permits any person to deduct from 
the amount of his income taxes under the Revenue Act of 1921, or 
any subsequent Act, 5 per cent of the amount of ocean freight money 
which he has paid during the taxable year for the transportation 
of goods or property in a vessel documented under the laws of the 
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United States, between the United States and foreign countries in 
either direction. ’ 


The primary purpose of this Section is to provide an incentive 
to importers and exporters to have their goods carried in American 
vessels. No direct financial benefit would be received by the ship 
owner, but, if the provision is as effective as it is hoped, the benefit 
to the ship owner will be much greater in fact than the receipt by 
him of an equal sum of money. If the American ship owner can be 
assured of full cargoes his problem is largely solved. Wherever may 


be the ultimate effect of this provision its tendency will certainly 
be in this direction. 


Section 34 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 has been generally 
regarded as the most important provision in that Act, It having been 
determined that Section 34 cannot be put in operation, the importance 
of some provision which would have a similar effect in_ bring cargoes 
to American ships is obvious. It is hoped and believed that Section 
301 will be the more effective for this purpose than Section 34 would 
have been. Section 34 is applicable only to imports which are dutiable. 
These comprise not more than one-third of the total volume of imports. 
Section 34 has no application to exports and would have no tendency 
to secure cargoes for American vessels outward bound. 

Not only should this Section prove advantageous in securing car- 
goes for American vessels, but it would directly benefit all sections 
of the country concerned either in the importing or exporting of goods; 
the farmer, the cotton-grower, the cattle raiser, the lumber producer, 
as well as the manufacturer will all directly benefit in the deduction 
of 5 per cent from their freight bills. 

It is estimated that the total cost to the Treasury under this 


Section will not exceed $10,000,000 per annum. At the present time the 
cost would be much less. 


High Costs for American Ships 


A comprehensive and detailed statement of the difference 
in cost of operating American flag ships and ships of other na- 
tions and the cost of the direct aid proposed in the subsidy bill 
was made to the congressional joint ship subsidy committee 
April 13 by R. T. Merrill, director of the Bureau of Research of 
the Shipping Board. 

“It is all too common a statement that American crews by 
their efficiency, ability and ingenuity can so operate a ship as 
to overcome the difference in cost existing between the opera- 
tions of American ships and of foreign ones,” said he. “For 
certain types of ships—the faster, larger, passenger-carrying 
steamers—this may be true. It is not true and cannot be made 
so for the tramp steamer under present conditions.” 

Mr. Merrill had just shown that approximately two-thirds 
of the world’s tonnage is in the “tramp type” class of vessel. 

He said the charterer of tramp tonnage sought only the 
cheapest possible rate and that the tramp steamer under the 
American flag must be prepared to compete for business at that 
rate or withdraw “from this important section of foreign com: 
merce.” He said the United States could not get and doubtless 
would not want crews as cheap as those of other countries in 
the tramp boat services. Therefore he said the difference be 
tween our wages and those of other countries has been in the 
past and will be in the future so great as to make it almost im- 
possible for the United States to compete in tramp shipping. 

The witness then proceeded with comparisons of the operat- 
ing costs of British and American vessels as he said such a com- 
parison would be conservative with regard to all other nations. 


He said the post-war wage scale for a standard coal burning 
cargo ship of 10 knots and 6,000 gross tons, with the pound 
sterling at $3.70—the then figure—resulted in a differential be- 
tween British and American wage scale of 77 per cent on the 
British scale, or a monthly difference of $2,322 per ship. 


Under the 1921 wage scale, he showed a difference of $2,- 
468.67 per ship on vessels of similar types, the American wage 
scale requiring a wage bill of $4,842 as against the British bill 
of $2,373.33. Under the 1922 scales the differential dropped te 


from $600 to $800 in round figures per ship, according to type 
of vessel. 


Discussing this decrease in the differential Mr. Merrill re- 
ferred to the depression in ocean shipping, the necessity for 
American ship operators to reduce wages and the action of the 
British in meeting.those reductions. He said the British scale 
was not as much below the previous British scale as the Amer- 
ican scales were below their previous figures. He then said: 


The difference lies in the existing abnormal conditions in the 
United States. The relative positions of Great Britain and the 
United States of three years previous are practically reversed: 
the British are suffering from the current depression, it is true, 
but of their merchant marine only about one-sixth is laid up, 
according to the best figures available, while of the Shipping 
Board fleet alone, out of over fourteen hundred steel steamers, 
one thousand, or 70 per cent, are idle. . ' 

As a result of this change of conditions, the American ship- 
ping offices, at the time the reduction was under contemplation, 
were filled with men seeking work, and ready to take almost any 
pay that was offered them, while in British shipping circles the 
unemployment situation was not as serious. The wags scales for 
the current year measure, therefore, not so much the difference 
in living standards, as the difference in degree of the shipping 
depression. f 

The fact that temporarily our scales come closer to those 0 
foreign nations than is normally the case is chiefly significant as 
marking the extremely low ebb to which American shipping has 
again sunk, for it is only because more American ships in pro- 
portion than any other nation are laid up, and more seamen are 
consequently out of work, that our scales are temporarily lower 
in proportion than those of other countries. f 

There is at present going on a drifting away from the sea 0 
the large surplus of officers and men so noticeable a few months 
ago. The best ones will succeed in finding employment in other 
fields, and if our merchant marine is ever lifted from its depres- 
sion we may find, not alone that the only men available [0! 
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manning our ships are those least valuable, but that there is a 
shortage of even these. e : 

There is today, and probably will be for a number of years, 
a surplus of tramp vessels over the demand for them by ship- 
pers. In other words, there is not enough business to go around. 
America has ships to carry a much greater portion of trade than 
the small amount it is actually obtaining. Indeed, probably half 
the unemployed vessels in the shipping world are ours, and par- 
ticularly are Shipping Board vessels. If through this proposed 
legislation America obtains her rightful share of her own car- 
rying trade, she can only do so at the expense of some foreign 
competitor who is carrying today a portion of American trade 
which we must carry. 

To win this share of trade means that additional American 
ships must be put into service, and on the other hand, that num- 
pers of foreign ships will at least be forced out of their present 
business, and may possibly be laid up altogether. When this 
takes place the demand for sea labor for American ships will 
bring American wages up, or at least will prevent further de- 
crease, while the unemployment abroad, the creation of a greater 
surplus of idle ships there, will have the effect of bringing fur- 
ther — reductions abroad as the same conditions brought 
them here. 


Mr. Merrill said there was a further differential in sub- 
sistence or feeding costs of the crews. He said this was dte 
largely to the character of amount of food served. He said the 
average of eight private American companies for deepwater ves- 
sels for the last part of 1921 was 82.5 cents per man per day. 
The Shipping Board has prescribed a maximum of 80 cents a 
day for food. He said the American Steamship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation estimated that the British cost of feeding on cargo ships 
was about 50 cents, and that reports from the Shipping Board 
representative at London showed an average of 60 cents for 
European maritime countries, while reports from Japan showed 
62.5 cents. He said in conclusion on this point: 


On the typical 8,800 tons ship which we have been using as 
a basis for comparison, a subsistence differential of 20 cents a 
day for each man, would amount to $66 per year per man, as- 
suming the vessel to operate eleven months a year, or with a 
forty man crew, to $2,640 per year. 

While it has been impossible to get absolutely accurate fig- 
ures in a sufficient number of cases to lay down any fixed gen- 
eral rule, it is nevertheless true that the standard of living on 
a ship must approximate the standard of living of the country 
whose nationals the crew are. 

It is undoubtedly true that many ship owners, forced to 
shave every penny of present expenses even to the detriment of 
future efficiency, may be obliged to subsist their crews at a 
lower standard than would normally be possible. For the pres- 
ent, owing to the surplus of unemployed sea labor, it is equally 
true _ men will go to sea on American ships feeding on such 
a scale. 

The Board does not believe that an American Merchant 
Marine can be seccessfully built up, especially if it is to contain 
a larger proportion of American personnel than it has in the 
past, except its crews, especially its American crews, be fed at a 
decent rate, comparable with American standards of living. The 
Board is utterly opposed to any suggestion that competition is 
possible, or that American crews can be obtained, if the standard 
of living on board ships is to be reduced to, or maintained at, 
jJuropean standards. As the proportion of American seamen on 
American boats increases, the differential in subsistence will 
equally increase. We believe, therefore, that taking the ordinary 
cargo ship, it is a conservative assumption that the subsistence 
on an American vessel should be, in normal times, at least $50 
per man per year higher than that on a similar British ship. 


ST. LAWRENCE SHIP CANAL 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, which 
is conducting an intensive publicity campaign in behalf of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project, has issued the fol- 
lowing statement: * 


The several bills introduced in Congress, relative to a deep 
waterway from the Great Lakes to the sea, which some feared 
might delay action on that project through confusion of purposes, 
are not likely to have any such effect. No hearings will be asked 
on any of them until some international understanding is had. 
As it takes two to make a bargain it would be a waste of time 
and effort for Congress to hold hearings or enact legislation until 
the other riparian owner has been heard from. 

The Canadians, single-handed, are spending something like 
$60,000,000 on the New Welland Canal, which is as much, rela- 
tively, as six or seven billions would be for us, and there may be 
a — somewhere to the public spirit of that empire-minded 
people. 

It should be noted, also, and to their further credit, that the 
Welland Canal, when completed, will be free to the ships of the 
United States. 

As our lake cities are larger and our transportation situation 
more critical than theirs, they may not feel the same imperative 
need that we do of a new outlet to the sea. But as they joined 
in the survey of the project and their commissioners were unan- 
Imous for the favorable report, an early understanding and con- 
current action of the two countries seems the probable outcome. 
, Can _we consistently use a free canal, built by Canadian money 
in Canadian territory, a single and vital link in our inland water- 
way, and then balk at putting in a few dollars of our own? 


“The prominence that is being given the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway project in the United States makes the annual report 
of the harbor commissioners of Montreal for 1921 of more than 
usual interest,” says Counsel-General Albert Halstead, Montreal, 
in a report to the Department of Commerce. 

“During 1921, according to this report, nearly 8,000,000 tons 
of freight were handled, including 102,671,716 bushels of grain, 
which was 40,000,000 bushels more than in 1914—the largest 
previous year. The harbor commissioner’s receipts for dues 
were $2,891,274.42. 


“The United States ranked third in the tonnage of vessels 
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arriving in Montreal, of which there were 48, aggregating 164,- 
814 tons. British ships. ranked first, with 745 vessels of 2,294,- 
846 tons, and Norwegian ships second, of which there were 84, 
aggregating 206,153 tons. During 1921 trans-Atlantic steamers, 
numbering 807, with a tonnage of 2,598,494, entered the port of 
Montreal. In addition, vessels from the Maritime Provinces and 
from inland waterways, totaling 7,136,956 tons, entered the port, 
poy hy grand total of 5,541 ships, with a combined tonnage of 

“The harbor commissioners have almost completed a large 
modern warehouse, so located as to serve the harbor and the 
railway terminals. It is 440 feet long, 110 feet wide, and 10 
stories high. Ten refrigerator cars may be unloaded at a time, 
and an equal number may be unloaded just outside the ware- 
house, while 30 trucks can handle goods at once. This ware- 
house has a natural cool-storage capacity of 450,000 cubic feet, 
together with 350,000 cubic feet for railway cars and vehicles, 
and a cold-storage capacity of 1,565,000 cubic feet. Including the 
dry storage space the total capacity of the warehouse is 4,628,- 
000 cubic feet. 

“The elevator system of the harbor is closely interchange- 
able and grain from either elevator may be shipped to any berth. 
The total elevator capacity is 8,832,000 bushels.” 


SHIPPING BOARD TRIES TO COERCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


W. J. Love, vice-president of the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation in charge of traffic, says 
the statement made last week in Chicago to the effect that the 
board was asking the big packers to ship at least 30 per cent 
of their tonnage in Shipping Board vessels at rates of 33 1-3 
per cent higher than rates provided in contracts between the 
packers and the Holland-American line was not true. (See 
Traffic World, April 8, p. 761.) 

“We are asking the packers for part of their business at 
exactly the same rate as that given by the Holland-American 
line,” said Mr. Love. 

Mr. Love denied that it was the policy of the traffic de- 
partment to seek business on patriotic grounds. 

“But where we can give the service at the same rates, we 
certainly expect American exporters to ship in American flag 
vessels,” he said. . 

Whether or not an agent of the board at Chicago had ap- 
pealed for business on patriotic grounds Mr. Love was not pre- 
pared to say. 


Representatives of the Chicago packers, confronted with the 
above denial, said Mr. Love had adroitly seized on an error in 
The Traffic World’s report. It appears that the plea for Rotter- 
dam tonnage for the Cosmopolitan Line, which was, in effect, 
a request that the packers show their patriotism by cancelling 
30 per cent of their contracts with the Holland-American Line, 
contemplated a meeting of the contract rate by Shipping Board 
operators. The situation with regard to the United Kingdom 
tonnage, however, was as stated, although no specific tonnage 
was demanded by the Shipping Board. The rate via the Rear- 
don-Smith Line was 40 cents and that via the United States 
Line, its Shipping Board competitor, was 60 cents. The Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers was censured for informing its 
members of the lower rate, on the theory that doing so would 
divert traffic to a non-American line and so show the organ- 
ization to be unpatriotic. 

In both instances, the packers say, the service offered by 
the board could not stand up under comparison with that offered 
by the competing operators. 

Mr. Love’s refusal to comment on the fact that an agent 
of the board had been instructed to deliver the board’s views 
on the patriotism of the Chicago packers to those gentlemen, 
was regarded as an evasion. Several men prominent in pack- 
ing house traffic circles told of visits from representatives of 
the two board lines involved in which they were told, in no 
uncertain terms, that their method of disregarding the nation- 
ality of vessels, when seeking advantageous services and rates, 
were looked on with disfavor. These men were, for obvious 
reasons, unwilling to allow themselves to be directly quoted. 
But they were unanimous in saying that at least one of the 
board’s representatives made no secret of the fact that his in- 
structions had come direct from Mr. Love. 


OCEAN CONFERENCE RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


W. J. Love, vice-president of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, in charge of traffic, made the following announcement, this 
week regarding the status of the various conference arrange- 
ments to which the Shipping Board is a party: 

There have been no developments of interest or importance in the 
trade between the United States and the United Kingdom, Germany, 


Belgium, Holland and France. Rates are firm and few changes have 
been made. 


From the Gulf, cotton rates are firm in all directions, and while 
the movement is not large it is steady in certain trades. 
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Offerings of phosphate rock from the South Atlantic are in fair 
volume at prices from $4 to $6 per ton, according to destination. 

On the Pacific Coast, Oriental outward rates are weak and the 
general situation is chaotic due principally to the falling off in demand 
for lumber to Japan and thus throwing on the market a large number 
of Japanese steamers which previously had been engaged in this trade. 

No change is reported in the Australian and South American 
berths from the West coast. Inquiries are light and rates nominal. 

Offerings of general cargo for the Far East from New York are 
light although demand for steel continues brisk. 

Black Sea and Levant services are doing better as demand for 
space is active and rates are advancing. 

Coffee rates continue unnecessarily low, in fact, are totally unre- 
munerative, owing to competition principally of Scandinavian ships. 


BRITISH DON’T LIKE SUBSIDY BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


J. F. Sheedy, European manager for the Shipping Board, 
now in the United States, reported this week to Chairman 
Lasker that the British had taken up the ship subsidy bill 
section by section. The British, Mr. Lasker said it was re- 
ported by Mr. Sheedy, objected to the bill “as not being 
chummy.” Mr. Sheedy reported that the operation of ships was 
showing marked improvement. The board has been unable to 
get good berthing facilities at London, he said. Chairman 
Lasker said unless this condition were remedied, the matter 
probably would be taken up with the British by the government. 


TRAINING MEN FOR OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 


The need for trained export traffic men has prompted the 
West Side Y. M. C. A. in New York to inaugurate an intensive 
course in ocean transportation which will specialize in traffic 
Management in importing and exporting. The course will con- 
tinue for 16 sessions, meeting on Tuesday and Thursday even- 
ings, beginning April 11. C. F. Walden will be the leader in the 
discussions of this group. For 20 years Mr. Walden was in the 
freight traffic department of the Pennsylvania Railroad and sub- 
sequently was president of one of New York’s transfer and for- 
warding corporations. The course is intended for men planning 
to enter ocean transportation work as a vocation as well as those 
in traffic departments in minor positions who realize the need of 
a broader grasp of the subject in order to obtain promotion. 
Among the subjects that will be discussed are: The export traffic 
manager, the United States shipping act, steamship lines and 
routes, shipping papers, export and steamship bills of lading, 
weight measurement and conversion tables, packing and mark- 
ing export shipments, a trip by ocean freight, custom house 
clearance, trucking, lighterage, storage, export rates from points 
in the United States, shipments by rail from interior points, 
ocean freight rates, marine insurance, foreign freight forward- 
ers, import freight, foreign express service, and parcel post. 


HAMMOND CONGRATULATES LASKER 


The Shipping Board this week made public the following 
telegram to Chairman Lasker from John Hays Hammond, well 
known mining engineer, Santa Barbara, Calif.: 


Please accept my appreciation of the endeavor you are making 
in behalf of an American merchant marine. You are rendering great 
service to the nation. It is regrettable that our people do not fully 
realize the interdependence of every class of the community and every 
section of the union, and that _ an American merchant marine is 
indispensable for our export trade upon which the prosperity of all 
our industries depends. Every section of the country is affected. 
The great Middle West contributes about forty-four per cent of the 
nation’s total exports, and therefore is vitally concerned. President 
Harding’s message to Congress is one of the most constructive recom- 
mendations presented on this subject. It will be a national calamity 
if the present Congress fails to carry out the plan he advocates. 
Many years’ study of this subject, at home and abroad, prompts me 
to send you this wire. 


LEVIATHAN NAMED FOR PRESIDENT 


The Leviathan, which will be the equal of the largest ship 
in the world when it has been reconditioned, will be known 
hereafter as the “President Harding.” The decision to name 
the vessel after the President was made by the Shipping Board 
this week on motion of Commissioners Thompson and Cham- 
berlain, who said the ship should bear his name because he 
had done more than any other person in behalf of re-establish- 
ment of the American merchant marine. The names of the 
former presidents to be given the combination passenger-cargo 
vessels owned by the board have been selected and will be 
announced as soon as a check to determine whether there are 
vessels named after any of:the presidents. There is an Italian 
and an Argentine vessel named after Woodrow Wilson. How- 
ever, Wilson’s name may be used in such a way so that there 
will be no conflict, it was said. 


COMPETITION BY SHIPPING BOARD 


Officials of the United Fruit Co. protested to Chairman 
Lasker of the Shipping Board and Vice-President Love of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation this week against operation in 
the West Indies trade of Shipping Board vessels by the Clyde 
line. The United Fruit Co. takes the position that it should be 
faced by “unnecessary competition” by government vessels. Mr. 
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Lasker referred the matter to Mr. Love for investigation and a 
report. . 


SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS IN OPERATION 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation as of April 1 had 36 ves- 
sels chartered on a bare-boat basis and 413 under the managing 
agent agreements. This made a total of 449 Shipping Board ves. 
sels in operation out of a total of 1,438 ships in the fleet. 


MERCHANT MARINE RESOLUTION 


A resolution recommending that the government do “what- 
ever may be necessary” to strengthen and build up an American 
merchant marine, that section 7 of the merchant marine act 
of 1920 be fully complied with, and that President Harding’s 
ship subsidy plan be adopted, was passed by the Louisville 
Board of Trade, April 4. 


RATES VIA SUNSET ROUTE 


What began as a routine hearing on the proposal of the 
Southern Pacific to publish, via its steamship and railroad lines, 
rates to California from New York considerably lower than 
those now in effect, on ten specified commodities, took on an 
added significance when F. H. Plaisted, assistant director of 
traffic for the Southern Pacific, admitted that his line had 
instructed Mr. Countiss to prepare immediately tariffs which 
should name similar reductions on practically all schedule ¢C 
commodities. 

The hearing was before Examiner Gault, in Chicago, in 
I. and S. 1511, reduced rates from New York piers, and the 
suspended document was supplement No. 27 to the current 
transcontinental westbound tariff. The rates proposed therein, 
for application via the Mallory and Morgan lines, through Gal- 
veston, to destinations on the Southern Pacific in California, 
were those at present in effect on the same commodities from 
group D territory, which includes Chicago. The commodities 
directly involved were ammunition, beverages, canned goods, 
linoleum, green coffee, grape juice, paint, twine and cordage, 
and glass and glassware, and the reductions in practically every 
case amounted to 33% cents a hundred pounds. 

Mr. Plaisted said the reductions were necessary because 
rates materially lower than those proposed were in effect via 
canal water routes, and he insisted that the Southern Pacifié 
had small hope of garnering much tonnage should the proposed 
rates go into effect. He said the only reason his line had not 
made them much lower was because to do so would have dis- 
turbed the fourth section situation west of Chicago. 

As illustrating the condition these rates were expected to 
meet in part, the witness said the tonnage of the commodities 
involved shipped over the Sunset route had dwindled from 
7,000 in 1917 to 95 in 1921, while the tonnage through the canal 
had grown from 21,000 in 1920, when these ships recommenced 
operating, to 33,118 in 1921. 

It was in a discussion of the Commission’s order in fifth 
section application No. 324, reported in the 48 volume, that 
the question of other commodities came up. Luther M. Walter, 
attorney for a number of protesting middle western communi- 
ties and individuals, pointed out to the witness that in that 
order the Commission had refused permission for the Southern 
Pacific to reduce rates on 24 selected commodities, while per- 
mitting the remainder to remain on the higher level. 

“And in this case,” he continued, addressing the witness, 
“you are proposing to reduce rates on a smaller number of 
selected commodities.” 

“I may as well say,” returned Mr. Plaisted, “that there is 
now in the hands of Mr. Countiss a letter instructing him to 
publish for application, via our lines, from New York to Cali- 
fornia, rates on all schedule C commodities that move via canal 
on the basis of the group D rates at present in effect.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Walter, evidently surprised, “this is but 
the entering wedge.” 

The witness answered affirmatively. 

Cross-examination drew from the witness the fact that th 
Southern Pacific was willing to join with connecting lines in 
California to make the proposed rates effective on points off 
its own lines. He also said that his line would willingly join 
with other lines in publishing lower rates from Chicago and 
St. Louis to the Pacific coast, providing it could be shown that 
actual water competition via the barge line and ocean existed. 


N. Y. L. E. & W. BONDS 


The New York, Lake Erie & Western Coal and Railroad 
Company has applied to the Commission for authority to extend 
for twenty years to May 1, 1942, the maturity of $3,000,000: of 
its first mortgage bonds, the rate of interest to be cut from 
6 to 5% per cent. Authority for the Erie Railroad Company to 
assume liability as guarantor of the principal and interest of 
the bonds also is requested in the application. The Erie also 
seeks an order, if such order is held necessary, authorizing it 


to extend the lease of the coal and railroad company to July 1, 
1945. 
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CUMMINS INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Daniel Willard, president of the B. & O., finished his rebuttal 
testimony in the Cummins investigation April 8, winding up with 
a reply to testimony given by Frank J. Warne, economist for the 
train operatives, and incidentally setting forth his record as a 
railroad employe and official against the imputation of former 
Director-General McAdoo that he (Willard) inefficiently man- 
aged the B. & O. 

Mr. Willard quoted from the testimony of Warne as follows: 


Virtually every important railroad in the United States is 
very intimately connected in some one of a score and more ways 
with a coal company or coal companies. 

The territory covered by the bituminous coal fields served by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. is in the western part of Mary- 
land, the southern part of Pennsylvania and in West Virginia 
* * * The shipments of coal from this territory by those oper- 
ations in which the Baltimore & Ohio is interested through stock 
ownership in coal companies is far in excess of those shipments in 
which this railroad company is not interested. 


Discussing these statements, he said: 


I am surprised that such a statement should have been made 
by Mr. Warne before this committee, because there is not a par- 
ticle of truth in it. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company is not 
interested through stock ownership or otherwise in any company 
making commercial shipments of coal from mines tributary to 
its lines or, for that matter, from anywhere else. 

I have been president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany since January, 1910, and from my personal knowledge the 
company has had no interest whatever in commercial coal opera- 
tions since that time. The only interest the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company previously had in coal operations making com- 
mercial shipments was in the Consolidation Coal Company. It did, 
as stated by Mr. Warne, own 52 per cent of the stock of that 
company, which in turn owned extensive operations in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia and from which company there 
was purchased at advantageous figures (the prices for years being 
from 85c to $1.00 per ton) a large proportion of the railroad’s fuel 
requirements. Anticipating the public sentiment which _ later de- 
veloped against such dual ownership, the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company, more than fourteen years ago (in 1908) sold its 
entire interest in that company to former Senator C. W. Watson 
of West Virginia and his associates. Since then, as stated above, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company has not been interested 
in any commercial coal operations on its lines or elsewhere. Mr. 
Warne could easily have ascertained the facts in this connection 
if he had desired to do so. 


Mr. Willard took up numerous other statements made by 
Mr. Warne and replied to them. 


Taking up the charge of inefficiency made by McAdoo when 
the roads were taken from the corporate managements, Mr. Wil- 
lard reviewed his railroad service from beginning as a track 
laborer to the presidency of the B. & O. He said in part: 


I desire to call the committee’s attention to the fact that the 
letter which Mr. McAdoo addressed to me, copy of which he filed 
with this committee, and in which he expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the Baltimore & Ohio management, was written on January 
17, 1918, twenty-one days after his appointment as Director- 
General, and it was written before consulting me or any other 
officers of the Baltimore & Ohio company concerning the condi- 
tions complained of. Further, it was written 6 days after I had 
resigned as chairman of the War Industries Board in order that I 
might. devote my entire time to Baltimore & Ohio affairs. I _con- 
tinued, however, to act as the chief operating officer of the Balti- 
more & Ohio company, reporting to the regional director, until 
May 23. when the Director-General announced that he had de- 
cided as a matter of policy that all men in managerial positions in 
connection with the railroad administration should be required to 
sever their connections with the corporation. I was requested to 
remain with the railroad administration as federal manager of the 
eastern line of the Baltimore & Ohio, but elected to retain my con- 
nection with the corporation. The property from that time on 
until some time in 1919 was divided and operated as a part of 
four different regions under four regional directors. I prefer to 
let my record, as set forth in this statement, stand as my sole 
reply to Mr. McAdoo’s criticism of myself. 


_ Mr. Willard said after the change in policy had been placed 
in effect on May 23, that both he and Mr. Rea came to Washing- 
ton, where they discussed the matter with Walker D. Hines, 
assistant Director-General, who assured them that the order had 
not been directed at them and that they had not been dismissed 
as the operating officials of their respective roads. Mr. Hines 
also said, the witness continued, that if they desired he was sure 
that C. H. Markham, regional director of the Alleghany region at 
that time, would be glad to appoint them federal managers. 

He told us,” Mr. Willard said, that we were not dismissed, 
but evidently the wires got crossed in the publicity department 
. ae railroad administration, which gave out that we had been 

Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the Southern Pacific, ap- 
peared before the interstate commerce committee this week as 
a rebuttal witness for the railroads. 

Senator Cummins said he thought too much attention was 
being given to the question of whether or not the railroads 
broke down” in 1917. He said what the committee wanted to 
know was what caused the increased cost of operation in 1920. 

Questioned by the senator as to the Warfield proposals for 
effecting economies in railroad operation, Mr. Kruttschnitt said 
that, although he had not made a thorough study of the pro- 
Dosals, it seemed to him there were “too many statements of 
glittering generalities” contained in the recommendations sub- 
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mitted by the National Association of Owners of Railroad Se- 
curities. 

Senator Cummins said the committee would have to give 
consideration to the recommendations in its report because one 
purpose of the investigation was to determine whether there 
could be a saving of operating expenses that would permit rate 
reductions. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt, with regard to pooling of freight cars as 
recommended by the security owners, said a railroad company 
could not be relieved of the responsibility of furnishing equip- 
ment by turning the job over to another company. He said 
there would have to be many changes in state laws which relate 
to equipment if the plan of the Warfield organization was carried 
out. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel for the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, pointed out that the American Railway Asso- 
ciation had appointed a committee to study ways of effecting 
economies in operation. 

“I hope they don’t stuhy too long,” remarked Senator 
Cummins. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said two bad features that stood out promi- 
nently in government management of railroads which were re- 
sponsible for most of its shortcomings and sdbjected it to most 
criticism ‘“‘were extreme centralization of authority, established 
by the first Director-General and attributable to his tempera- 
ment and unwillingness to delegate adequate and necessary 
power to his local officers, and excessive and unintelligent stand- 
ardization.” 

“To the first,” he continued, ‘must be attributed the destruc- 
tion of morale and discipline, the teaching of labor to ignore and 
condemn their officers, to look to Washington to save them from 
punishment for neglect of duty and breeches of discipline, for 
increases of pay and indirect increases for services never per- 
formed, double pay for the same hours of service, all of which 
produced poor service and indifference to the public. 

“The ‘public-be-damned’ policy, unjustly and improperly ac- 
credited to private railroad managements, was inaugurated*an 
worked to such an undreamed of degree that at the end of the 
war the return of the railroads to private management was de- 
manded, by those who used them, with substantial unanimity.” 

The witness referred to the practice of Mr. McAdoo putting 
his name “on everything and everywhere” and “even in the most 
unexpected places,” remarking that this practice was promptly 
suppressed, for the most part, by his successor. 

“To the second,” said’ the witness, referring to the second 
“bad feature,” “is attributed the purchase of equipment and sup- 
plies supposedly adapted to the efficient use of all roads under 
all conditions—a physical impossibility; the assumption of stand- 
ard conditions under which labor was performed in all parts 
of the country; and the standard unpalatable meals in dining 
cars and railroad restaurants, with which the name of the first 
Director-General is inseparably connected.” 

The witness said Mr. McAdoo had not disclosed the real con- 
dition of freight cars at the end of federal control. 

“The root of the railroads’ trouble is that they were ordered 
to spend more in increased wages than they were able to earn 
from increased rates,” said he. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt submitted figures to show that “joint use 
of facilities is not a feature of operation recently discovered, 
but has long been the practice, is constantly increasing and much 
of the economy claimed for common use is now and has long 
been enjoyed.” 

He said 281 railroads used the switching and terminal facil- 
ities of 125 companies; that 85 joint passenger terminals in 49 
cities serve 329 roads; 1,280 passenger stations in smaller cities 
are worked jointly; 9,645 miles of road, embracing over 16,000 
miles of main tracks, yard tracks and sidings, are operated 
jointly under trackage rights; 243 engine terminals are owned 
and used jointly; 1,416 freight car interchange points are 
operated with joint inspectors; 1,006 joint freight houses are 
used for handling L. C. L .freight; 585 yards and 554 large and 
expensive bridges are jointly used. 

“Mr. McAdoo out-Hines Mr. Hines in claiming that the roads 
were in very bad condition before federal control,” said he, “that 
the Railroad Administration increased efficiency, and that the 
heavy traffic moved in 1920 was due directly to the good condi- 
tion in which the properties were turned back. Private opera- 
tion neither failed nor broke down in 1917, and with the plant 
provided by the railroad owners it gave service .that has never 

been equaled in railroad history.” 


Mr. Kruttschnitt met the assertion of Mr. McAdoo to the 
effect that the handling of the greatest volume of traffic on 
record in 1920 disproved the charges that the properties were 
returned March 1, 1920, in deplorable eondition, by saying that 
“we assert with equal force that the handling by the federal 
administration the largest volume of tonnage in 1918 ever moved 
up to that time disproves Mr. McAdoo’s charge that the railroads 
were broken down and the equipment in wretched condition 
when he took them over.” 

The witness charged that the Railroad Administration used 
the railroad plant to handle the large volume of traffic in 1918 
“at the expense of their (railroads) physical condition.” He 
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said the records proved that, referring to the heavy increase in 
the percentage of bad order cars—from 5.1 per cent in Janu- 
ary, 1918, to 7 per cent in March, 1920. He charged that the 
government failed to keep cars in repair. He submitted charts 
and tabulated statements of figures in support of his declara- 
tions. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt quoted from the report made by the pres- 
ent Director-General May 5, 1921, to the chairman of the House 
committee on appropriations, wherein the Director-General 
stated “it is quite evident that some allowance must be made 
on account of under-maintenance.” He said Mr. Davis admitted 
under-maintenance, “which his predecessors so vigorously deny.” 

Under the heading “Responsibility for Increases in Wages 
on the Railroads,” Mr. Kruttschnitt said: 


The history of the direct labor increase on the railroads is inter- 
esting and important: 
The labor bill of Class I carriers in 1916, before the 


Adamson law took effect, stood at................008. $1,468,576,394 

In 1917, when the Adamson law was in effect, the labor 
NINN vale fant oc at ame aa aanalacare wary aile-aw See “avery eonra.e marevarerals 1,739,482,142 
Amy Mpeveane OVEr TREE GF accede ccccivvcccccteesesves $ 270,905,748 

This was increased by the Railroad Administration in 
BE OM ac tisaaeadedateusclbnor ees cawese rece cednemeaaesee 2,613,813,351 
Or an increase over 1917 of .....-..see00. esatohtin eat 874,331,209 


(Of this, $288,000,000 represents award of Lane Com- 
mission, covered by General Order No. 27, issued 
May, 1918, retroactive to January 1.) 
This was further increased by the Railroad Administra- 
ANA Ae BD Mis ocd Kiicladivelia be ecevons Sexe cemusseesee 2,843,128,432 
Or an increase over 1918 Of .ncccccccccccccccccce 229,315,081 
This was further increased by the Railroad Labor Board 
Rk TURIN. acl ciclo Lraoigra Goivhes w:a/a Sick ws re eid ei aid. e 1G a enter ne te we 3,698,216,351 
Or $10,132,000 for each and every day of the year. 

Thus the increase in labor alone from 1916 to 1920 was $2,230,- 
000,000—nearly equal to the $2,357,000,000 total operating expenses of 
all Class I roads in the calendar year 1916, which include not only 
cost of labor of every description, but cost of materials, fuel, deprecia- 
tion, loss and damage to freight, injuries to persons, insurance, etc. 
The rapid rate at which increases in wages and expenses directly 
made by the Federal Railroad Administration, or indirectly for which 
they were responsible because of the impossibility to immediately 
check the effect of their policies after the return of the roads to the 
owners, caused expenses to rise, is shown as to Class I roads, accord- 
ing to statistics consolidated by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
from reports of the I. C. C. As last revised by the I. C. C., 1920, ope- 
rating revenues were $1,035,592,892 greater than in 1919, but operating 
expenses, taxes and joint facility rents were $1,466,916,063 greater, so 
that net railway operating income was $433,323,171 less in 1920 than in 
1919, notwithstanding operating revenues were more than $1,000,- 
000,000 greater. 

As to the disproportion between expenses and revnues, it should 
be understood that, except as the totals were possibly affected by bad 
management, the government controlled the operating income and 
more than 64 per cent of the operating costs, that percentage repre- 
senting disbursements for labor. The government fixed these charges 
in both years; and in 1920 it also bought a very substantial part of 
the materials and supplies through the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion, which charged its bills for these items against the railroads. 


Mr. Kruttschnitt then submitted figures to show that in 
1920 prices fixed by the government or by market conditions 
covered 97.5 cents out of every dollar of operating expenses. As 
to wages he said: 


We admit that increases in wages of railroad employes were 
necessary to keep them on a parity with wages in outside industries 
due to war conditions, but we deny emphatically that railroad em- 
ployes were underpaid to such an extent when the government took 
control, as asserted by Messrs. McAdoo and Hines, as to justify the 
unreasonable increases which they authorized. 


Referring to the effect of the national agreements executed 
by Mr. Hines, Mr. Kruttschnitt said: 


To the standardized rules and working conditions created by the 
Director General must be attributed much of the criticism that he 
has incurred for wasteful payments by reclassifying employes, making 
skilled mechanics out of laborers by a stroke of the pen, paying 
punitive overtime and extravagantly for time not worked and making 
large retroactive payments to men of little skill who received gratuities 
of from one to two thousand dollars each with unbounded surprise. 
So obviously unfair and unreasonable were many of these agreements 
that their terms have been substantially modified in behalf of the 
railroads by the Labor Board. 

Mr. Hines minimizes the effect of these agreements and stated 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and I believe before 
your committee also, that they were not reflected for the first time 
in the operating expenses of 1920, and added that while these agree- 
ments technically were not executed until the end of 1919, many of 
their provisions were effective at an earlier date, and that as a whole 
the provisions of the national agreements were substantially but not 
entirely reflected in the expenses of 1919. 

In my testimony before your committee on May 10, 1921 (see 
Volume 1 of Hearings, page 16 and following pages), in comparing 
labor expenses of 1920 with those of 1919, occurred the following: 

Increased Increased 

price, quantity. Total. 

1. Labor: In 1920, men em- 
ployed,, 2,054,160; in 1919, 
men employed, 1,927,066; 
increase 127,094; average 
wages, $1,822 in 1920 and 
1,483 in 1919—increase 
329. 2. C. C. Reports)... 2,054,160x339 127,094x1483 
=$696,360,240 =$187,788,499 


$696,360,240 $187,788,499 $884,148,739 
Increase in Wages, 1920 Over 1919 


Report No. 1 of United States Railroad Labor Board, August, 
1920, made a computation of average monthly rate of wages, exclud- 
ing overtime, as follows: 


Vol. XXIX, No. 15 


Effective under U. S. R. A., January, 1920.............06. cccvce $415.82 
Under decision of United States Labor Board, July, 1920........ 141.28 





Increase in monthly rate of wages made by Labor Board....$ 25.46 
f This increase was in effect for eight months of 1920, thus increas- 
ing the wages per man for 1920 eight times $25.46, or $203.68, say, $204 
I showed in the testimony above referred to that the average wages 
paid each man in 1920 was $339 more than in 1919; therefore, if $204 
of this amount accrued from the increase in rates covered by the wage 
award, the balance of $135 per man accrued from differences in work- 
ing rules, overtime payments, ete. This difference. of $135 per man 
applied to 2,054,160 employes of 1920 produces a total increase of 
$277,311,600 from causes other than increase in rates of wages, the 
total increase of labor cost in 1920 being then explained as follows: 





FnerGase im raten Of WABCE ..<scccccccvecvces par wlar tice ehave areal $419,048 ,640 

Increase due to overtime, working rules, etc............... 277,311,600 
Total increase due to increased price of labor........... 696 

Due to increased quantity of labor.........ccccccccccccccccee tte tet 
Total Wierenna i WES CORE. <. oo. 6isiccsisinccicdvccececessesc *$884,148,739 


*The discrepancy in labor increases of 1920 over 1919 of $855,087,- 
919, given by me on page 14, volume one, of hearings before your 
committee, and $884,148,739 on page 16, same volume, is because 
the first set of figures exclude switching and terminal companies in 
both years, and the figures of 1919 include corporate wages, while 
the latter set of figures reported by the I. C. C. include switching 


ee companies in both years, but exclude corporate wages 
in 3 


W. Jett Lauck, consulting economist for the railway em- 
ployes, will be heard next week. The railroads have several 
other witnesses to put on, one of whom will answer the testi- 
mony given by Frank J. Warne, also a consulting economist for 
the employes. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the investigation, which was 
begun in May, 1921, will run on for some time. 


GROWTH OF TRANSPORTATION 
INDUSTRY 


With a total investment of approximately $50,000,000,000, the 
transportation industry of the United States ranks second to 
agriculture and ahéad of manufactures, J. Rowland Bibbins, 
manager of the department of transportation and communication 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, declared 
before the National Construction Conference in Chicago. 

“This enormous figure,” he said, “covers only the actual 
operating plant for rail, ocean, highway, electric railway and 
waterway transport, and does not include factories producing 
the equipment and materials of construction. 

“The industry has nearly doubled in size in the last ten 
years, largely due to the tremendous expansion of motor trans- 
port and shipping. Rough estimates for the future indicate that 
in the next twenty years more capital probably will be re- 
quired for new developments than our present national debt, 
which is about $25,000,000,000, thus bringing the total trans- 
port investment up to at least $75,000,000,000. This amounts 
to $580 per capita, of $1,450 for every worker gainfully em- 
ployed in this country. These conclusions are based on the 
steady increase in tonnage traffic required to meet the needs 
of the people during the last five decades.” 

Mr. Bibbins pointed out the task confronting the trans- 
portation industry in preparation for handling the increased 
volume of traffic due to come with a full resumption of business. 
Ten essentials of transportation were given by Mr. Bibbins as 
follows: 





1. Transportation involves fundamentally three elements—time, 
cost and security of transit. 

It is a problem of movement from producer to ultimate con- 
sumer involving in every case collection, transshipment and delivery, 
which are sometimes more important than the main haul. 

. Cost analysis is more needed than ever before, particularly the 
cost of rail-to-job and vice versa. 

Utilization of local materials and the most efficient form of 
local handling and movement, need most careful study. : 

Important progress is being made under great handicaps in 
new transport methods and adaptations, with a broader perspective 
and more cooperative effort. , 

6. Transportation is a utility essential to our national economic 
life and prosperity—if regulated, it must be conserved. 

7. Stability of investment, operations, and costs are essential to 
adequacy of service and stability in business generally. If restricted 
in earning power continuous development can only come through sus- 
tained credit. 

8. National efficiency demands a minimum transport investment 
in various agencies that will permit the most economic location of 
industries, with reference to raw materials, labor and markets. 

9. The rate structure is a most potent form of control over the 
ee and industrial life of the nation. It is essentially a national 
problem. 

__.10. The national chamber can function best in conserving and 
aiding in developing a national transport system with its several 
agencies. The construction industry can function helpfully by close 
attention to its overall cost distribution and to various new methods 
and adaptations. 


OREGON TRUNK ABANDONMENT 

The Oregon Trunk- Railway has applied to the Commission 
for authority to abandon 28.92 miles of road between South 
Junction and Metolius, Ore. The greater part of the line is 
paralleled by the Central Oregon branch of the Oregon-Washing- 
ton R. R: & Nav. Co., the company says, and an agreement has 
been reached between the two companies to use the tracks of 
the Oregon-Washington between the two points because there is 
insufficint traffic for both lines. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 





CORRECTION AS TO PETROLEUM 


Editor The Traffic World: 

On page 430 of The Traffic World of February 25 is pub- 
lished a paragraph in connection with the general rate inquiry 
which reads, in part, as follows: 


In behalf of the oil industry of California, W. B. Roberts, assistant 
traffic manager for the Standard Oil Company (California), said the 
industry at'a recent meeting had recommended asking for a 15 per 
cent reduction and a removal of petroleum and its products from the 
fifth class, because, as he contended, fifth class was too high. 


I am unable to conceive how your reporter could have 
mistaken the testimony to mean that “the recent meeting had 
recommended the removal of petroleum and its products from 
the fifth class, because, as he contended, fifth class was too 
high.” Neither the oil industry of California nor myself has 
had such a thought as to ask for the removal of petroleum and 
its products from the fifth class rating. 

The resolution which was actually read into the record by 
Mr. Roberts is as follows: 


At a meeting of the traffic representatives of the Pacific Coast 
members of the American Petroleum Institute, held in San Francisco, 
December 12, 1921, the following resolution was adopted: 

“It is recommended that a reduction be made in prevailing rates 
on Pacific Coast for petroleum and its products of 15 per cent, the 
net result to be further reduced 4% cents per 100 pounds. Further, 
that the imposition of the minimum scale of class rates as applied to 
carload shipments of petroleum classified fifth class in western 
classification results in unreasonably high charges for short hauls 
and imposes an undue burden on essential industries and should be 
eliminated. In making reductions, if any, account should be taken 
of any reductions in rates made subsequent to effective date of 


Ex Parte 74.” 
W. B. Roberts, Assistant Traffic Manager, 
Standard Oil Co. 
San Francisco, April 5, 1922. 


MONEY FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In your editorial “Money for Rivers and Harbors,” Traffic 
World, April 1, you raise the question as to “how much infor- 
mation those Congressman who justified their votes on the theory 
of aid being necessary for the rail carriers, have about the 
places where it is proposed to use the money,” and you proceed 
to intimate they practically knew nothing about the subject. 
You surely must be aware of how the various items entering 
an annual rivers and harbors bill are arrived at. 

Not one cent is appropriated before the Engineering Corps 
of the U. S. Army has thoroughly investigated the stream or 
harbor which is to be improved; the volume of traffic which 
would be shipped or increased is carefully gone into and a study 
is made to see what vessels would use the waterway, and what 
the possible reduction in freight rates would be. Furthermore, 
if the cost of maintaining the improvement is greater than its 
practical value the engineers do not hesitate to adversely recom- 
mend the: project. If you have had any experience with the 
army engineers you must know that they are absolutely unbiased 
in their judgment and can not be moved by any political con- 
siderations whatever. 

Again referring to your question, is it not fair to ask how 
you know that any of the $15,000,000 increase or the $27,000,000 
appropriation was just “pork?” Have you made any detailed 
Studies of the rail or water facilities at or in the vicinity of 
the places proposed to be improved under the recent rivers and 
harbors bill? Again, a good share of the amounts appropriated 
annually are for harbor work alone and tend to increase the 
tonnage of the sea ports; hence, the rail lines to and from the 
Sea ports share in these improvements. 

__ This country needs badly an increase in transportation facil- 
ities and it can not come from the railroads; hence, the water- 
ways must be improved. Whether or not you admit this you 
will _ that the majority of the shipping public is in agreement 
on it. 
R. A. Hiscano, General Manager, 
Catskill Evening Lines, Inc. 
New York, April 8, 1922. 


Mr. Hiscano’s question as to how we know that any of the pro- 
bosed appropriation is ‘pork’? would have been unnecessary had he 
read carefully what we said. We distinctly said that we knew noth- 
ing about it but that we would be willing to make a little wager 
= such and such was the case. Has Mr. Hiscano any information 

at would lead to the conclusion that none of the congressmen con- 














cerned was influenced by pork-barrel considerations? He defends 
the army engineers, but we have said nothing about them. Our 
remarks referred to the congressmen, and we know too much about 
them and the reasons for their views on such measures as this to 
have the confidence in them that Mr. Hiscano displays. Indeed, we 
do know how the items in the rivers and harbors appropriation bill 
are arrived at. We know a good deal better than Mr. Hiscano seems 
to know. They are arrived at, usually, by trading among the con- 
gressmen.—Editor The Traffic World. 


TRACER SERVICE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We write to make inquiry regarding tracer service on the 
New York Central. It has been our experience on every car 
handled by the New York Central from its connection with the 
E. J. & E. at Porter, that out records even from Porter cannot 
be obtained. 

We do not know what system the New York Central employs 
but certainly one should be advised of out records, especially 
when special request is made to keep in close touch with a car 
and advise the shipper so that the consignee can be kept in con- 
stant touch with the location of his car. 

Our commodity is such that that, this time of the year, 
when the contractor purchases a mixer or a paver, he is in need 
of it and wants it just as soon as possible. We do not know 
whether the New York Central train is making good time or 
whether it is making poor time, or the location of our car, or 
anything else, and we simply are compelled to trust to luck 
awaiting the glad news from the consignee that the car has 
been received at destination. 

Just for example, we moved a car from Milwaukee destined 
Schenectady, leaving Milwaukee on April 1 and delivered to the 
New York Central by the E. J. & E. at Porter, Ind., at 6:00 p. m., 
April 3. Today we have noon of April 6 and we are unable at 
this time to get an out record from Porter even though we have 
made strenuous inquiry from the local representative in this 
city. 

We would suggest that through the proper department in 
your great organization, some steps be taken toward bringing 
about an improved condition pertaining to tracing records and 
the advices tendered to the consignor. 

The writer would be pleased to hear from other companies 
as to their experiences, with a view to ascertaining whether 1t 
is just this particular branch that is neglected regarding these 
records or whether this condition prevails generally in all 
districts. 

Koehring Company, 
W. C. Sauer, Traffic Director. 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 6, 1922. 


SUGAR RATE INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Every sugar rate east of the west bank of the Mississippi 
River came under scrutiny, if not attack, when the Commission, 
April 10, announced the institution, on its own motion, of No. 
13569, southeastern sugar investigation, a part of which is to 
consist of the records in the following cases, which have been 
reopened: No. 10542, Chamber of Commerce of Montgomery. 
Ala., et al. vs. Director-General, Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company, et al.; No. 10622, Mobile Chamber of Commerce & 
Business League et al., vs. Director-General, as agent, and Lou- 
isville & Nashville Railroad Company; No. 11682, Chamber of 
Commerce of Selma, Ala., et al. vs. Director-General, as agent, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company, et al.; No. 11714, 
Hannah Distributing Company et al. vs. Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, Director-General, as agent, et al.; No. 11759, Meridian 
Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Director-General, as agent, Alabama & 
Vicksburg Railway Company, et al. 

The institution of that investigation in the southeast com- 
plements the challenge of sugar rates resulting, in the territory 
north of the Ohio River from the efforts of the eastern trunk 
lines to equalize New York and other eastern refining centers 
with New Orleans in the Chicago market and the formal at- 
tacks of Arbuckle Brothers upon the rate adjustment from the 
Atlantic ports to Chicago and St. Louis, the latest development 
of which was an attack upon the port differential adjustment 
and the application thereunder for a grouping of the sugar re- 
fining points on the Atlantic seaboard whereby that port dif- 
ferential, so far as sugar is concerned, would be wiped out. 
The attempts of the eastern trunk lines to equalize New York 
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with New Orleans, by making a 3-cent reduction, bringing the 
New York-Chicago rate down to 60 cents, the rate from New 
Orleans to Chicago, have been suspended in I. and S. Nos. 1443 
and 1457. 

Hearings on the port differential phase of the subject, with 
the railroads seeking to justify it, were begun in Washington 
April 10 by Attorney-Examiner W. A. Disque, who had held 
hearings on other phases of the subject at New York ana New 
Orleans. The attack upon the port differential adjustment cov- 
ered both the transportation and the commercial phase of the 
subject. At one point in the hearing on April 10 Mr. Disque 
asked Mr. LaRoe, the attorney for Arbuckle Brothers, the blunt 
question whether he admitted the differences in transportation 
conditions justified the differential adjustment. Mr. LaRoe said 
he certainly did not. 

In the hearing on the differential phase of the subject, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore commercial interests appeared by 
counsel, who, to a certain extent backed up the lawyers for the 
railroads responsible for that adjustment. Walker D. Hines, 
former director general, appeared for the Baltimore Board of 
Trade, a federation of trade organizations in that city, and W. A. 
Glasgow, Jr., appeared for Philadelphia interests. Savannah 
also got into the case, being represented by C. R. Hillyer, the 
Savannah refinery being over at Port Wentworth. It was estab- 
lished only a few years ago. Mr. Hines put on the stand George 
C. Smith, director of the industrial department of the board of 
trade, to testify that Baltimore had not grown as fast as Phila- 
delphia and New York since the making of the port differential 
adjustment. J. W. Carmalt, for the Baltimore & Ohio put on 
the stand O. S. Lewis, freight traffic manager for the lines east. 
He gave a detailed history of the growth and development of 
the port differential adjustment, the first notice of which ap- 
peared, he said, in the records of the Baltimore & Ohio in 1869. 
In 1882 the present adjustment was finally established, as a 
result of an award by a commission composed of Allan G. Thur- 
man, Elihu B. Washburn and Thomas M. Cooley, three of the 
most eminent men of their times. They said there was no rea- 
son why the adjustment agreed upon in 1877 should not be. ob- 
served. In 1881 the New York Central and the Erie had with- 
drawn from the agreement made in 1877 on the subject and 
conducted a rate war, one of several mentioned by Mr. Lewis. 
That 1882 adjustment, he said, was the one that had continued 
to this day, giving Philadelphia two cents and Baltimore 3 
cents under New York on the third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
classes. 

Fifty-two years ago, according to the testimony of Freight 
Traffic Manager Lewis, of the Baltimore & Ohio, the eastern 
trunk lines had a table of arbitraries. In 1872 New York was 
10 cents over Baltimore on the two first classes and five cents 
on third, fourth, and the “specials,” as the rates lower than 
fourth were then called. 

In the centennial year of American independence abritraries 
were abandoned and percentages were taken up. Baltimore 
was made 13 per cent lower than New York and Philadelphia 
10 per cent lower. That system was in use about six weeks. 
Then the New York Central and the Erie withdrew from the 
settlement because, they contended, that system gave Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore more than they were entitled to receive. 

The 1877 agreement was made April 5 of that year and ap- 
plied to both east and west bound business. Three years later, 
according to his account, the New York Central started another 
war. It came to an end in 1881 by the restoration of the rates 
that had been agreed on in 1877. In January, 1882, the presi- 
dents of the eastern trunk lines submitted the question to 
the Thurman, Washburn, and Cooley commission, which re- 
ported in favor of its retention. The three men mentioned 
held hearings in Trunk Line and Central Freight Association 
territory cities, listening to both shippers and carriers. Their 
report, made in July, 1882, recommended the retention of the 
agreement of 1877 which has remained in effect since that 
time, notwithstanding that the Commission, at least three 
or four times, has been compelled to pass upon it. 

The only change since that time, he said, was made in 
1887, when both the Commission and Official Classification 
came into existence. Instead of 3 cents being made the dif- 
ferential for Baltimore on the third, fourth, and specials, that 
sum was made the differential on the four lower classes, Official 
Classification having added two. 

Mr. Lewis said the establishment of the so-called port 
differentials took place as a recognition of the geographical 
advantage Baltimore has over Chicago and practically every 
other port in Central Freight Association territory except 
Grand Rapids and a few other points, and that its advantage 
over Cincinnati, Evansville, and St. Louis is great. He said 
that, on mileage alone, to St. Louis, Evansville, Cincinnati and 
some other points, the Baltimore & Ohio, as a Baltimore line 
would be entitled to rates from 10 to 14.5 cents under New 
York. But, when the percentage system of making rates to 
points between New York and Chicago was adopted, the fact 
was recognized that there must be some give and take, though, 
on a strict mileage basis, Baltimore had given up more than 
it had taken. 
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The witness, who was on the stand the whole day except 
for the short time Mr. Smith of the Baltimore Board of Trade 
was testifying, was subjected to a long cross examination by 
Mr. LaRoe, who recently had brought a complaint, in behalf 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, attacking port differ. 
entials, and F. C. Hillyer, representing the Savannah interests, 
Mr. Hillyer, as a counter to Mr. Lewis’ contention that Balti- 
more, to most of the highly competitive markets, was entitled 
to lower rates if they were based on mileage alone, suggested 
that terminal costs should be taken into consideration. Mr. 
Lewis, however, pointed out that his contention was merely 
with regard to mileage. 

On re-direct examination, Mr. Lewis suggested that, while 
the arrangement was called a port differential adjustment, it 
really was a group of origin arrangement, such as is common 
throughout the country. He said he thought the western lines, 
in arranging their rates on sugar, had gone beyond reason in 
arranging their “groups,” the groups consisting, he suggested, 
of all outdoors, both as to origin and destination. 

Philadelphia’s interests, both carrier and commercial, were 
put before Attorney-Examiner Disque in the hearing he is con- 
ducting on the sugar phase of the port differential adjustment, 
immediately after the close of the testimony in behalf of Balti- 
more and its lines. Just before the end of the session of April 
11, Fred H. Behring, for the Southern Railway, took the stand 
to say the low rates from New Orleans were forced, not by po- 
tential, but by actual water competition and there was warrant, 
he contended, for lower rates on sugar from New Orleans to 
Chicago than from New York to that market. 


The Philadelphia lines were represented by E. P. Bates, as- 
sistant freight traffic manager for the eastern region of the 
Pennsylvania lines, and E. A. Hilleary, freight traffic manager 
for the Philadelphia & Reading. The commercial bodies of that 
city, represented by W. A. Glasgow, put forward as their wit- 
ness George Pepper Wilson, of the chamber of commerce. He, 
however, was speaking for all the commercial interests. John 
A. McCarthy, director and secretary of the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Refining Company, spoke for his company and such as might 
be situated as it conceived itself to be. 


In a broad way of speaking, their position was that the dif. 
ference in transportation conditions alone warranted rates from 
Philadelphia lower than from New York. Mr. Wilson said Phila- 
delphia commercial interests objected to any change in rates that 
would have the effect of narrowing the spread. He said the 
higher level of the rates would warrant, if any change was sug- 
gested, an increase in the spread. No proper recognition, he 
said, had been given to the fact that the quantum of the rates 
had been greatly increased since the differentials were estab- 
lished. Philadelphia was not, however, asking any change but 
merely, at this time, opposing any change the effect of which 
would be to reduce the differentials needed to give recognition 
to the difference and amount of service rendered. Mr. McCarthy 
said the difference was needed to enable the Philadelphia refiner 
to compete in the markets to the west. 


H. S. Noble, vice-president of the Great Lakes Transit Cor 
poration, said rail-and-water service between New York and Chi- 
cago would be restored soon and practically on the pre-war basis, 
so the rail-and-water rate on sugar between the two cities would 
again become the measuring stick. In pre-war days that rate 


was the one which was used for establishing the New Orleans- 
Chicago rate. 


The New Orleans point of view as to rates on sugar to 
Chicago and other northern markets was presented at the hear- 
ing conducted by Attorney-Examiner Disque on April 12 and 13. 
The witnesses were F. B. Bowes, vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the Illinois Central, General Freight Agent Costley of 
that company, and J. K. Dent, assistant to the vice-president of 
the Louisville & Nashville, in charge of traffic. Mr. Dent, on 
cross examination: by Mr. LaRoe, emphatically denied that the 
southern lines were insisting upon an adjustment which would give 
them the advantage where distance favored the movement from 
New Orleans and a disregarding of the distance factor when 
the distance was against New Orleans. He insisted that all they 
were seeking was a readjustment that would restore the equi- 
librium he claimed was in existence before government control. 


The Arbuckle side of the controversy, already presented at 
earlier hearings, was reinforced by the offering of more exhibits 
prepared by Traffic Manager Carling. 


INDIANA STATE RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureos 


The Commission has set aside its order: in the Indiana 
intrastate rate case, the order being similar to that issued 
recently in the case of Kansas. It was notified that the Indiana 
commission had set aside its order prescribing lower intrastate 
rates than fixed by the Commission in its order. The vacation 
of the Commission’s order leaves the intrastate rates prescrib 
by that order in effect “unless and until changed by further 
affirmative order of the competent authority of said state.” 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Traffic Lesson No. 8 


Principles of Freight Classification—Eighth Lesson in the Course Written for the Traffic World 
by Grover G. Huebner, Ph. D., Professor of Transportation and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania—Copyrighted 


Freight classification is the process of dividing the many 
different varieties of railroad freight into a limited number of 
classes Or groups so as to simplify the quoting of freight rates. 
When the thousands of different articles shipped by rail are 
so grouped the railroads, instead of fixing a separate rate for 
each individual article, may fix rates for a definite number of 
classes, for it is understood that all items included in a given 
class will bear the same freight rate. A freight classification 
book indicates the class to which each article is assigned. It 
is the natural complement of the class tariff which shows what 
the rates for the different classes between given points or ter- 
ritories are. 

A rate quoted in terms of a class is known as a “class rate” 
in contrast with a “commodity rate” which is assigned directly 
to an individual commodity. Perhaps 75 per cent of the rail 
tonnage of the United States is shipped on such special or 
commodity rates, for when the flow of a particular kind of 
freight between two points becomes especially heavy, when the 
railroads find it necessary to grant special rates to an industry 
so as to develop it, or when they are unable to agree on the 
way an article is grouped in the classification book, it may be 
withdrawn from the classification so far as its shipment be- 
tween particular points or territories is concerned. Virtually 
all articles shipped by rail are classified and are covered by 
class rates, but whenever a commodity rate has been estab- 
lished the commodity tariff takes precedence over the class 
tariff and classification book. 


Major Classifications and Classification Committees 


Interstate class traffic in the United States is governed 
primarily by the Consolidated Freight Classification, the first 
issue of which became effective December 30, 1919. Prior to 
this date the major classifications were issued in their separate 
classification books known, respectively, as the Offieial, South- 
ern, and Western Classification. The Consolidated Freight 
Classification brings together the three major classifications 
into a single document. It does not signify that a single uniform 
classification now governs interstate class traffic. A glance at 
figure No. 1, which reproduces a page from Consolidated Freight 
Classification No. 2, shows three columns labeled “Official,” 
“Southern” and “Western,” and each item is listed or rated 
in each column. These ratings are assigned to the thousands 
of items included in the Consolidated Freight Classification by 
three separate committees known, respectively, as the Official, 
Southern, and Western Classification committees. Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 2, which became effective April 1, 
1921, in fact, constitutes the 46th issue of the Official Classifi- 
cation, the 45th issue of the Southern, and the 57th issue of 
the Western. 

The Consolidated Freight Classification is a step in the 
direction of uniformity in that the description of articles is the 
same for each of the three classifications which it comprises, 
and the same shipping rules, with a few minor, exceptions, 
apply throughout. The class ratings, however, still vary in 
many instances, and the three classification committees still 
adhere to different systems of classification. The Official Clas- 
sification Committee divides traffic into six numbered classes, 
a rule 25 class, and a rule 26 class, and lists some items as 
14, 1%, 2, 2%, 3 or 4 times first class. The Southern Classifi- 
cation Committee classifies the various articles into six num- 
bered and four lettered classes, and rates some items as 1%, 
1%, 2, 2%, 3 or 4 times first class. The Western Classification 
Committee adheres to a system of five numbered and five let- 
tered classes, with various articles rated as 11%4, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 
3%, or 4 times first class. ; 

The territories within the jurisdictions of the three major 
classification committees are indicated in Map No. 3. The ap- 
Plication of the three major classifications, however, overlaps. 
Class traffic moving from points located near a classification 
boundary is usually governed by only one classification—that 
of the point of destination; and when class traffic moves from 
classification territory to another under a through rate, only 
one classification governs. The interline class tariff showing 
the through class rate indicates the particular classification that 
applies in such instances. 

_The committees performing the work of classification are 
maintained by the carriers, but are semi-independent bodies in 
that their members are not employed by or identified with any 
particular railroad. The Official Classification Committee con- 
sists of a chairman and three associate members, with head- 
quarters at New York; the Western Classification Committee 
consists of a chairman and two other members, with headquar- 


ters at Chicago; and the Southern Classification Committee 
consists of a chairman and two other members, having head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga. 

The classification committees are now more open to the 
shipping public in this work than they were in the past. Their 
general procedure was prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (25 I. C. C. 451-608) in the Western Classification 


case (The Taffic World, January 4, 1913, p. 5) as follows: 
} 
The formal hearings of classification committees hereafter should 
be made public, after due notice to the interested parties, including 
the state commissions and the Interstate Commerce Commission. A 
record of facts and arguments for and against a certain classification 
should be kept. As rapidly as items, or groups of items, have been 
disposed of by the classification committee they should be published 
in accordance with law. In case of protest to this Commission the 
record made up before the committee should be promptly transmitted 
to the Commission. - It is especially important that before a 
classification committee publishes new rules, descriptions, packing 
requirements and ratings, full public hearings shall have previously 
been given after sufficient notice. It is not necessary to hear every- 
body. In making a classification that would mean endless repetition 
and interminable controversy without ever reaching a conclusion. 
Rather, it is important to hear everything. In other words, a body 
of experts in classification should hear and know everything and then 
form their conclusions. ‘The conclusions thus formed should not be 
lightly set aside. 


Minor Freight Classifications 


In addition to the three major freight classifications em- 
bodied in the Consolidated Freight Classification now in general 
use in the United States, there are a number of minor classifi- 
cations. The Canadian Classification generally applies on ship- 
ments between various western provinces in Canada and Du- 
luth, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Superior, and from Canadian 
Freight Association territory to points in Oregon and Wash- 
ington and to the north Pacific coast terminals in the United 
States. The Mexican Classification applies on shipments be- 
tween the American-Mexican border and points in Mexico when 
the rates “break” at the border as proportional rates. Separate 
state classifications have also been authorized by the state 
railroad and public service commissions or by statute in Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Iowa, Mississippi, Nebraska, North and South 
Carolina, Texas and Virginia. These state classifications gen- 
erally apply on intrastate freight shipments within the ten 
states mentioned, but, as rates are interdependent to some 
extent, the railroads at times also apply them on interstate 
shipments to points in neighboring states. 

All intrastate class traffic within these states, moreover, 
is not governed by these state classifications, for, following 
the Shreveport case and other court decisions upholding the 
superior power of the Interstate Commerce Commission in case 
of real conflict between intra-state and inter-state rates, the 
Commission has authorized the setting aside of state classifi- 
cations in case of defined intrastate traffic. 


Classification Exceptions 


The uniform application of the three great classifications 
embodied in the Consolidated Freight Classification is further 
destroyed in that individual railroads or those operating in 
certain territory do not accept them in their entirety. So-called 
classification exceptions are, therefore, issued. These excep- 
tions, which take precedence over the regular classification 
books, specify that certain articles shall come within a different 
class from the one to which they were assigned by the classifi- 
cation committee. They are issued either by the individual 
roads themselves oar by a freight traffic association or agent 
acting for the railroads. Various exceptions have also been 
established by some of the state commissions. The exceptions, 
however, should cause no confusion in quoting rates, because, 
if the regular classification does not apply, the fact is indicated 
in the rate tariffs and the governing classification exception 
is specifically referred to. 


Classification Ratings 


The main work of the classification committees is to give 
each article a definite “rating’—i. e., assign it to a definite 
class. As may be seen in the aecompanying extract, selected 
at random from the Consolidated Freight Classification, a 
classification book contains no freight rates, but describes each 
item distinctly and indicates its class assigned to it by each 
of the three major classification committees. The number of 
classes recognized in the different classifications varies widely. 

The assignment of articles to these classes is not an exact 
science nor may the rating accorded a particular article be 
determined alone by the yardstick, the scale, and the dollar. 
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AGRICULTURAL 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


RATINGS 


ARTICLES 


IMPLEMENT 
PARTS, OTHER THAN HAND 
—Continued: 

Poles: 

Iron or steel: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L.. 
Loose or in packages, C.L., min. 
wt. 36,000 lbs 


Wooden, in the rough: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. Li 4 
Loose or in packages, C. 
wt. 36,000 lbs 


Wooden, in the white, ironed 
or not ironed: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L.. 
Loose or in packages, C. L., min. 
wt. 36,000 lbs 
Wooden, finished: 
Loose or in packages 
Loose or in packages, C. L., 
min. wt. 30,000 Ibs 
Potato. 48 Parts, iron or steel, 
N.0O.1.B.N: 


In bundles, L. C. L 
In barrels,-boxes or crates, L.C. L.| R25 
Loose’or in packages, C. L., min. 


Rake Teeth: 
Iron or steel: 
In barrels, boxes or bundles, 
L. C. L 
In packages named, a L., min. 
wt. 30,000 lbs. 
Wooden: 
In barrels, boxes or bundles, 
L. C. L 
In packages named, C. L., min. 
wt. 30,000 lbs 
Rasps for Clover Hullers: 
In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L. 
In packages named, C. L., mi 
wt. 30,000 lbs 
Rolling Coulters: 
Loose, L. C. L 
In bundles, L: C. L 
In crates, L. C. L 
In barrels or boxes, L. C. L ' 
Loose or in packages, C. L., min. 
wt. 30,000 lbs 
Screens (Sieves), for Threshers: 
In boxes or crates, L.C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., min. 
wt. 24,000 lbs., subject to Rule 


Seats, iron or steel: 
Finished, with or without Seat 
Springs: 
In barrels, boxes, bundles or 
crates, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., min. 
wt. 24,000 Ibs., subject to 
Rule 34 
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FIGURE No. 1 


ARTICLES 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
PARTS, OTHER THAN HAND 
—Continued: 

Seats, iron or steel—Continued: 
Unfinished: 
In barrels, a bundles or 
crates, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., 
min. wt. 36,000 lbs 
Separator Steering Poles or 
Guides: 
K. D., in bundles, L. C: L..... 
K. D. in bundles, C. L., min. wt. 
24, 000 Ibs., subject to Rule 34.. 
Slats or Sticks, Apron, Draper, 
Hay Sling or Reel: 
In bundles, L. C. L 
In boxes or crates, L. C. L 
Loose or in packages, C. L., min. 


Spikes (Teeth), for Clover Hull- 
) ers or Threshers: 
In barrels or boxes, L. C.. L 
In packages named, C. L., min. wt. 


Sulky ‘Attachments: 
K. <. 7 boxes, bundles or crates, 


K.D..,loose orin packages,C.L.,min. 
wt. "24, 000 Ibs., subject to Rule 34 
Sweeps or. Levers, for Horse 
Powers: : 
Loose or in packages, L.C. L.... 
Loose or in packages, C. L., min. 
wt. 30,000 Ibs 
Tool Trays, stamped steel, in 
boxes or crates 
Tread Blocks, for Horse Powers: 
In boxes, bundles or crates, L.C.L. 
Loose or in packages, C. L., min. 
wt. 30,000 lbs 
Wheels: 
Master (Bull Wheels) : 
Loose or in.packages, L. C. de. . 
Loose or in packages, C. L., min. 
wt. 24,000 Ibs., subject to 
Rule 34 
Other than Master Wheels (Bull 
Wheels), but not including 
machine finished Gear or 
Sprocket Wheels: 
Iron or steel: 
Weighing each lessthan 10]bs., 
loose, or in bundles weighing 
each less than 10 lbs., L.C.L. 
Weighing each 10 lbs. or over, 
loose, or in bundles weigh- 
ing _ 10 Ibs. or over, L. 


Loose or in packages, C. L..,| 


min. wt. 24,000 Ibs., sub- 
ject to Rule 34 
(Continued) 
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(Forest City Freight Bureau vs. Ann Arbor et al., 18 I. C. C. 
205, The Traffic World, April 23, 1910, p. 488.) Many different 
factors are taken into consideration. As stated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its annual report as long ago 
as 1897, the classification committees— 


take into consideration whether commodities are crude, rough or 
finished; liquid or dry; knocked down or set up; loose or in bulk; 
nested or in boxes, or otherwise packed; if vegetables, whether green 
or dry, desiccated or evaporated; the market value and shippers’ rep- 
resentations as to their character; the cost of service, the length and 
duration of haul; the season and manner of shipment; the space 
occupied and weight; whether in carload or less-than-carload lots; 
the value of annual shipments to be calculated on; the sort of car 
required, whether flat, gondola, box, tank or special; whether ice or 
heat must be furnished; the speed of trains necessary for perishable 
or otherwise rough goods; the risk of handling, either to the goods 
themselves or other property; the weights, actual and estimated; the 
carriers’ risk or owners’ release from damage or loss. 


The value of an article is particularly important, because 
on this, in part, depends its ability to bear a higher or lower 
freight rate; it similarly bears a relation to the value of the 
transportation service to the shipper. Weight and space occu- 
pied are also invariably considered. The hazardous character 
of an article or the risk of the carrier in handling and trans- 
porting it is likewise a factor. So is the possibility or probabil- 
ity of misrepresentation in the description of an article; the 
manner in which it is packed; and the ability to load it so as 
to obtain a full carload. 

Many of the classification factors mentioned have to do 
with the cost of transporting and handling freight. Space occu- 
pied, weight, risk, or liability, care in handling, ability to load 
so as to obtain full carloads, packing, and the need of special 
equipment, heat, refrigeration or rapid delivery, all are related 
to the cost of transportation service. So, also, are the length 
and direction of the haul of particular articles, the volume or 
quantity transported, and whether it is carried in carload or 
less-than-carload lots. An article that is carried in great quan- 
tities in one classification territory and not in another may be 
assigned to a lower class in the one than in the other, because 
volume affects the cost of the service. 


One and the same article, as may be seen on any page of 
a classification book (see Fig. 1) usually receive a lower rating 
when transported in cafload than in less-than-carload. lots, 
largely because of the difference in the resulting cost of service. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has established the gen- 
eral principle that 


carload ratings should be established whenever carload quantities are 
offered for shipment and public interest require it; and that in estab- 
lishing a proper relation between carload and less-than-carload ratings 
consideration should be given to the relative cost of handling, the 
demands made upon the terminal properties of the carriers, and the 
utilization of equipment. (XXV I. C. C. Reports 608. See above.) 


In its Consolidated Freight Classification decision, the Com- 


mission explains the difference between 1. c. l. and c. 1. ratings 
as follows: 


Carload freight . is generally received and delivered at pri- 
vate sidings or on train tracks, and usually the loading and unloading 
is performed by consignors and consignees. Less-than-carload freight 
is usually handled through the depots and the expense thereof is borne 
by the carriers. In addition, the movement of freight in carloads 
means more efficient use of equipment, for the average loading is 
much greater. (541. C, C. Reports, 8, decided July 3, 1919.) 


_ Classification committees and carriers have, in practice, 
given some attention to the amount of competition encountered 
in transporting given articles, though this factor is less impor- 
tant in classification than in establishing freight rates. Even 
the Commission, which has been less ready to recognize the 
force of competition, has at various times done so in classifica- 
tion decisions. It has ruled, for example, that 


carriers, within proper limitations, may take competition into consid- 
eration in classifying freight. Competition that may be considered in 
Proper cases not only includes that between carriers, but also that of 
the commodity produced in one section of the country with the same 
commodity produced in another section, and sometimes competition of 
one kind of traffic with another. (Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. et al. 
nee Arbor et al.; 17 I. C. C., 197—The Traffic World, Dec. 11, 1909, 


There is, also, no doubt that revenue considerations influ- 
ence freight classification. Theoretically, the rate tariffs and 
the classification books are entirely separate, but, in practice, 
the freight classification committees do not disassociate tariffs, 
tonnage records, and revenue reports from their minds when 
they revise classifications. Particularly have the railroads been 
Teluctant to agree to the readjustment of classifications in 
accordance with other governing factors when there has been 
Uncertainty as to whether or not the public regulating bodies 


Would permit them to maintain their revenues by advancing 
their freizht rates. 


«rhe guiding principle announced by the Commission is that 
jlassification must be based upon a real distinction from a 
1 esbortation standpoint.” (Stowe-Fuller Co. vs. P. Co. et al., 
4 C. C. 215; and Fort Smith Traffic Bureau vs. St. L. & S. F. 
Ns al., 13 I. C. C. 474, ete.) The classifications as they are today, 
Owever, were developed slowly; they are the result of many 
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years of experience and not infrequently compromises were 
made and economic expediency was a governing force. The 
guiding principle—‘a real distinction from a transportation 
standpoint”—has been generally recognized, but not invariably 
enforced. It is, moreover, dependent on human judgment rather 
than on any fixed code of rules, and honest differences of opinion 


regarding the relative value of the many factors involved in 
classification may arise. 


Other Duties of Committees 


Although the principal duty of the classification committees 
is to assign articles to definite classes, they perform other func- 
tions that are also of great importance. It has already been 
stated that they determine the carload minimum weights for 
all classified articles that are placed in a lower class when 
shipped in carload quantities—i. e., they provide that a specified 
minimum weight shall be regarded as constituting a carload, 
even if the actual weight of the freight in the car should be 
less. Different articles are assigned different carload minima. 
They are graded partly on the physical ability to load a certain 
weight into a car of given size, but they have been generally 
based on commercial conditions rather than upon physical di- 
mensions. (XXV I. C. C. Reports, 607. See above.) 

The classification committees also establish freight shipping 
rules and instructions regarding carload mixtures; packing re- 
quirements; declared and invoice values; loading and unloading; 
description and marking of packages; the minimum and maxi- 
mum limits to less-than-carload charges; the treatment of arti- 
cles with unusual dimensions; packages containing articles of 
more than one class or of parts of a complete article; the use 
of tank cars; empty packages returned; and other shipping 
requirements. They also refer to, although they do not them- 
selves determine, the rules governing inflammables and explo 
sives that shall apply, and the form of bill of lading and live 
stock contract that shall be issued. The importance of the 
freight shipping regulations contained in the Consolidated 


Freight Classification is not confined to shipments of class 
traffic; commodity tariffs frequently specify that the shipping 
rules published in this classification shall apply to articles mov- 
ing on commodity rates. 

The principles, rules and regulations of the Consolidated 
Freight Classification will be described in lessons 9 and 10. 


POMERENE BILL AMENDMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The position of trunk line railroads in Official Classifica- 
tion territory with regard to Senate Bill 2530, amending the 
Pomerene bill of lading act, was outlined to the Pomerene 
subcommittee of the Senate interstate commerce committee 
April 10 by Henry Wolf Bikle. Mr. Bikle said the carriers 
were not primarily opposing the bill but believed some of the 
provisions were undesirable. He said the part of the Dill 
that had bothered them most was the part of section 21 which 
was criticized at the hearing held April 3 by W. H. Chandler. 
(See Traffic World, April 8.) Mr. Bikle said Mr. Chandler had 
stated the objections to that part of the bill which the ship- 
pers’ representatives said could be eliminated. 

Section 20a, the witness, said, would impose a serious 
burden on the carriers and covered exactly the kind of ques- 
tion which should not be “frozen” by legislation. He said the 
bill seemed to negative the right of the carrier to charge for 
the service required under the section. Senator Pomerene 
said that the law should permit an extra charge. Mr. Bikle 
said if section 20a were endcted it should be made clear that 
the carrier could make a feasonable charge for the service. 
He also said the word “piéces” should be taken out of the 
section because it would prove a “trouble maker” due to the 
fact that disputes would ari8e as to the definition of the word. 

H. F. Jones, executive secretary of the National Poultry 
Butter & Egg Association, urged enactment of section 20a in 
the interest of giving the shipper a clean bill of lading. 

Mr. Bikle submitted the following memorandum on the 
position of the trunk line railroads, prepared by himself, Clyde 
Brown, F. A. Farnham, Theodore W. Reath and H. A. Taylor, 
law members of the Uniform Bill of Lading Committee and 
counsel for the carriers represented: 

I. General Objections 
“1. The rules embodied in this amendment* are, for the 


*In this memorandum the Federal Bills of Lading Law will be 
ee to as the Pomerene Act, and Senate Bill 2530 as ‘‘the amend- 
ment.”’ 


most part, not appropriate for Congressional action. They 
belong to the class of regulations which are best dealt with 
after full investigation by an administrative tribunal—in this 
instance, the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

(a) Regulations of this sort, proper in one locality or on one 
railroad, might be highly undesirable elsewhere; so also their pro- 
priety might be affected by the nature of the traffic (Ponchatoula 
Farmers’ Assn. vs. Railroad, 19 I. C. C. 5138, 520-521); it would not be 
in the public interest to establish a rigid rule applicable everywhere 
throughout the United States. 

(b) .In like manner changes in conditions might afford a proper 
basis for changes in the rules, and Congress ought not to be called 
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on to exert its great power at frequent intervals with respect to mat- 
ters of this sort. 

(c) The Commission has actually dealt with some of the matters 
covered by the amendment; Ponchatoula Farmers Assn. vs. Railroad, 
19 I. C. C. 5138, 520-521; Louisiana State Rice Milling Co. vs. M. L. & 
T. R. R., 34 I. C. C. 511 (checking of freight by carriers); Bills of 
Lading, 64 I. C. C. 357 (designation of bills of lading). 7 

“2. The Pomerene Act finds its primary purpose in the 
protection of the order-notify bill of lading—the instrument of 
commercial credit: the arguments advanced in behalf of this 
amendment are out of place as applied to the straight bill of 
lading upon which moves the bulk of the commerce of the 
country. , , 

“3. The rules embodied in the amendment relate primarily 
to the substantive practices of railroads and only incidentally 
affect bills of lading. They should not be dealt with by way 
of amendment to the Pomerene Act, but if at all, by way of 
amendment to the Interstate Commerce Act. 

“4. The amendment would increase the divergence be- 
tween the Pomerene Act and the State bills of lading laws; and, 
therefore, runs counter to the policy of making uniform the 
law of bills of lading. 

ll. Specific Objections 

“1, Section 3 (a). The general requirement that a car- 
rier shall issue either a straight bill of lading of an order 
bill of lading as the shipper may request is objectionable 
because 

(a) It is not conditioned upon the carriers having received the 
goods in return for which the bill of lading is demanded. 

(b) It requires the issuance of one or other form of bill of lading. 
The Interstate Commerce Act (Sec. 20) requires a receipt or bill of 
lading. In connection with live stock it is customary to issue a 
receipt known as a Live Stock Contract (see recent decision of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission relative to this document, 64 I. C. C. 
357-1921); and in the case of coal it is the custom of the principal 
coal-carrying roads in this territory not to issue bills of lading, but 
to issue receipts. This practice is of long standing, and is apparently 
entirely satisfactory to the shippers of coal. 


“2. Section 19 (a), 20 (a) and 21. These sections pro- 
pose to change the present law so as to impose new and oner- 
ous duties on the carriers with reference to the checking of 
freight into cars. 


(a) Their propriety or impropriety depends on the circumstances 
of particular cases and should not be dealt with wholesale. What is 
desirable in a city may be just the reverse in a small country town. 
The burden involved in sending an employee to an outlying siding of 
a shipper to check his shipments must depend on the disttance of 
such siding from the carrier’s station. 

(b) The checking of such freight could not be done unless the 
representative of the carrier remained at the car during the progress 
of the loading, since in no other manner could he count the packages 
or pieces that might be loaded. Further difficulties would be encoun- 
tered in those frequent instances where a shipper does not load the 
entire car at one time, but at intervals—perhaps during the two days 
allowed for loading—as he hauls his goods to the station. The time 
that would be required is obvious, and the resulting expense would 
be very great. 

(c) This burden would be increased in the case of the shipper’s 
outlying sidings. The carrier would have to maintain a corps of 
checkers to be sent anywhere at any time, upon request, and they 
would have to remain on hand during the progress of the loading. 

(ad) The burden proposed is serious since the railroad is to be 
required to count “‘the pieces or packages.” 


ibilit This is a practical im- 
possibili 
(e) * 


in the case of such commodities a lumber, brick, etc. 

he provision for compensation in the case of checking at 
outlying sidings is apt to prove illusory because of the probable de- 
mand of the shipper that he shall be charged only for the time the 
checker is busy on his shipment. Moreover competitive situations 
complicate the matter because the shipper’s siding may be nearer 
one railroad than another. The greater portion of freight is loaded 
after 12 o’clock noon, and the carriers would have to maintain check- 
ers whose time would be wasted. In any event the charge should be 
required to be filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission like 
any other charge for a tranportation service—another consideration 
ane that the amendment is not properly a part of the Pomerene 

: 


(f) At small country towns checkers would have to be available, 
although there might be only one shipper who would ever demand 
their services; and his siding might be.far removed from the freight 
station and he might ship only at infrequent intervals. 

(g) The Commission in at least two cases after a full investiga- 
tion has failed to find a basis to require the carriers to discontinue 
practices such as those ought to be condemned by the amendment; 
Ponchatoula Farmers Assn. vs. Railroad, 19 I. C. C. 513; Louisiana 
State Rice Milling Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. R., 341. C. C. 511. If the 
Committee of the Senate had time to make a similar investigation of 
any actual situation, it is confidently believed that it would reach 
the same conclusion. But the matter properly belongs to an adminis- 
—_ tribunal, not to the legislature with its more important func- 

ons. 

(h) This is not an auspicious time to impose serious burdens 
upon the carriers—burdens that will entail additional expense that 
must ultimately be met by the public. In addition, if requirements of 
this kind are made rigid, the railroads will hesitate to establish 
agency stations. 


Representatives of the Southern and Western carriers will 
be heard April 17. 


DECISIONS IN TRANSIT CASES 


What effect, if any, has the creosoting case decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court on cases that have been turned off under 
a finding of undue prejudice rather than unreasonableness? This 
question arises more or less in docket No. 11733, the Parkers- 
burg Rig & Reel Company vs. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company et al., and in behalf of the complainant, a brief written 
by Walter E. McCornack, attorney, and V. E. Milsark, traffic 
manager, discusses it. 
It is stated that the Supreme Court suggested that transit 
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cases should be decided under section 1, when the privilege jg 
given not only on the through route but in the same genera] 
territory as complainant operates. It is further stated that the 
Supreme Court gave no consideration to a violation of section 
two, which prohibits different rates on a shipment over the same 
through route, and which would be involved when one shipper 
on that through route had transit at the through rate, while 
another shipper on a different railroad, but on the same through 
route, did not have transit and, therefore, was compelled to pay 
the combination of locals. 

But the chief point in the brief seems to be that, by virtue 
of the rule of the Commission to the effect that a rate cannot 
be changed—that is,advanced or reduced—while the movement js 
is no, it is unjustly discriminatory for the Commission not to grant 
transit or fabrication, etc., at every point on the through route, In 
the forty per cent case The Parkersburg Rig & Reel Company, at 
Parkersburg, Va., was compelled to pay the 40 per cent advance 
which amounted from $100 to $600 a car on its outbound ship. 
ments of tanks from Parkersburg, while its competitors who had 
fabrication were not compelled to pay the advance but the rate in 
effect when the inbound shipment moved from the point of origin, 
The brief argues that this rule of the Commission, which makes 
the rate from the point of origin apply throughout the through 
movement, compels the Commission to permit transit, fabrica- 
tion, etc., on the entire through route. Turning the question 
around, it is argued that the failure to grant fabrication is un- 
justly discriminatory because of this rule. This point, the brief 
says, was not presented to the Supreme Court, the Supreme 
Court saying that transit granted by a connection was not un- 
duely discriminatory unless the carrier refusing transit did 
something more than merely joining in joint rates with the con- 
nection having transit. 


‘BILL OF LADING EXCEPTIONS CLAUSE 


(London Times, March 16) 

Case of Duncan Fox and Co. vs. Nautilus Steam Shipping Co. 
Ltd., and another. King’s Bench Division. Before Mr. Justice 
Bailhache. 

The plaintiffs in this case claimed damages for non-delivery 
of certain bales of wool shipped from Punta Arenas to London. 

Mr. Porter appeared for the plaintiffs; Mr. A. T. Miller, K. 
C., and Mr. James Dickinson appeared for the first defendants, 
the Nautilus Steam Shipping Company, and Mr. Wootten, K. C., 
and Mr. Wishart appeared for the other defendants, the Port of 
London Authority. 

The plaintiffs, by their agents in South America, shipped a 
number of bales of wool from Punta Arenas to London for de- 
livery in London. The steamer arrived in London in due course, 
but it was then found that certain bales were missing. The ship 
had discharged her cargo into the custody of the Port of London 
Authority, and the company contended that if the bales had 
been lost at all they must have been lost while they were in the 
hands of the Authority. By their defense the Authority admit- 
ted that they had lost one bale, and for that they paid £80 into 
court; as to the remainder of the claim they put in a general 
denial. 

The only point of general interest in the case was the effect 
of one of the exceptions clauses in the bill of lading. The clause 
provided that “no claim will be entertained by the company in 
respect of goods carried under this bill of lading unless notice 
in writing thereof be given at the port of delivery within one 
month from date of arrival at such port.” 

Mr. Miller, for the steamship company, said that the plail- 
tiffs had not made a claim for the missing bales until more thal 
a month after arrival of the steamer, and therefore the claim 
was barred, quite apart from any other defense which the coml- 
pany might have. 

Mr. Porter said that the exceptions clause as to notice was 
ambiguous; the word “arrival” might refer to arrival of the shi? 
or to arrival of the goods, and he submitted it must be read 4 
referring to the goods. Otherwise, a consignee of goods which 
were so stowed in the ship that they could not be put ashore 
until more than a month after the ship had arrived would be de 
prived of all right to make a claim. sees 

Mr. Justice Bailhache said that he thought the word “arrival 
must have been intended to apply to arrival of the ship; but 
there was some ambiguity about it, and he would not, therefore, 
stop the case on that objection. ; 

Evidence was then called of the number of bales actually 
carried and delivered, and counsel addressed the court. , 

Mr. Justice Bailhache said that the case had caused him 
some hesitation, but, on the whole, he had come to the conclu: 
sion that the missing bales had been traced to the Port of lr 
don Authority, who must have mislaid them. There would, there 
fore, be judgment against the Authority with costs. 


G. A. S. & C. STOCK 
The Georgia, Ashburn, Sylvester & Camilla has asked per 
mission to issue $600,000 of common stock, in $25 shares. 
desires to sell $540,000 of that issue, the money to be used i 
acquiring that part of the Hawkinsville & Florida Southe™ 
between Ashburn and Camilla. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATION 
Lehigh Valley’s New York City Terminal 


Convenient Terminals 


Convenient Terminals contribute largely 


to the steadily growing popularity of Le- 
high Valley Train Service among travelers. 


In NEW YORK, Lehigh Valley passengers 
are brought to the splendidly located 
PENNSYLVANIA STATION, a block from 
Broadway, in the heart of the business dis- 
trict, convenient to hotels and theatres, a 
few steps from subways, elevated, buses, 
taxicabs, etc., making it easy to reach any 
part of the city. 


Use of Reading Terminal, Market and 12th 
Streets, PHILADELPHIA, makes the Le- 
high Valley equally convenient there; while 
in BUFFALO the Lehigh Valley’s modern 
terminal at Main and Scott Streets is the 
most accessible in the city. 


In CHICAGO, Lehigh Valley- Michigan 
Central through sleepers use the Central 
Station, Michigan Boulevard and 12th 
Street, in the heart of the hotel district. 


Its terminal facilities are 
typical of the standards main- 
tained throughout the Lehigh 
Valley Passenger Service. 


Lehigh Valley 
Railroad 


* The Route of The Black Diamond-« 
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View showing relationship of ship, wharf, and 
shipside warehouse. 


THE PORT OF 


Houston, Texas 


What is Port Houston doing to take care of the increas- 
ing shipping business? 


Here are a few of the things that Port Houston is doing: 


Created a Navigation District comprising the entire 
County of Harris for channel and terminal development. 


Control vested in Board of Commissioners of five mem- 
bers, who will have charge of existing improvements, in- 
cluding channel, wharves, harbor belt railway and ter- 
minal facilities. This Board will study the needs of the 
Port and provide new facilities as rapidly as possible. 


Now under construction, one wharf 500 feet long with 
transit shed 180x480 feet, connected by carrier house with 
500,000 bushel grain elevator; grain loading chutes on 
wharf; another wharf 800 feet long with transit shed 109 
feet by 800 feet, connected with shipside high density 
cotton compress. Electric slat conveyor with capacity of 
90 tons per hour connecting transit shed with concrete 
warehouse of 201,203 square feet storage space. 


Ordered: Portable stacking or piling machines, 200 
feet of portable conveyors in 20-foot sections, 2 fifteen- 
ton locomotive cranes, with electric magnet. 


Does this look like Progress? 
Do You Know Where Houston Is? 
Look at the Map, then write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 
CITY HALL - - - - HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
cal nature that confront persons dealing with trafic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
eo ag ag We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
ip him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 
ddress Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 








Meat Shipments—Rule 10 


Connecticut.—Question: (1) Can rule 10 of the Official 
Classification be applied to a shipment of mixed commodities, 
including articles for which a specific mixture rating has been 
provided (not in the classification), either in separate commod- 
ity tariffs or in tariffs covering exceptions to the Official Classi- 
fication, shipped together with commodities moving under class 
rates, the highest carload minimum weight, and the highest 
carload rate of any article in the shipment be applied? 

(2) Can rule 10 of the Official Classification be applied to 
a mixed shipment, containing articles for which specific com- 
modity rates (not in mixed lots) are published, and other arti- 
cles moving under class rates, applying the highest carload 
minimum weight, and the highest carload rate for any commod- 
ity in the mixture? 

In order to give you a clear view of what I mean in my 
question (1) of a specific mixture rating published in tariffs 
covering exceptions to the Official Classification, I will give the 
following as an illustration: 

A car contained the following articles: Electric broilers, 
tea kettles, electric coffee percolators, electric liquid heaters, 
electric toasters, electric ovens, electric heating pads, and sad- 
irons, self-heating (these articles are authorized to be shipped 
in mixed carload lots of 30,000 pounds, rate fourth class, in 
N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Tariff I. C. C. G-2449, effective October 
20, 1920, Item 290; a similar list, you will find in Item 1876, 
C. F. A. Freight Tariff 130-M, I. C. C. 1102, W. J. Kelly, agent). 
And the following articles moving under class rates: Food 
choppers, hand, carload, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, carload 
rate, fifth class; coffee mills, hand or power, carload minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds, carload rate, fourth class. The highest 
minimum weight being 30,000 pounds, and the highest carload 
rated article being fourth class, could the entire lot move at 
that rate (that is, rule 10 to apply) in the Official Classification? 

Answer: In order to bring your shipment within the ap- 
plication of rule 10, it is only necessary that each of the articles 
loaded in the car be provided with a carload rate, either class 
or commodity. The clause, “they shall be charged at the car- 
load rate applicable to the highest classed or rated ‘article,’ ” 
presupposes that each article is provided with an individual 
carload rate, because the word “highest” contemplates a com- 
parison of the carload rates on each of the various articles. 
Manifestly, you could not compare the carload rate on food 
choppers, electric toasters and broilers to see which of the 
three is the “highest classed or rated,” because neither of the 
latter two is provided with a carload rate. “Highest classed or 
rated article’ does not mean, in our opinion, “highest classed 
or rated” group “of articles.” 

(2) Yes. If each article in the shipment is provided with 
a carload rate, it is immaterial whether they are all class, all 
commodity, or part class and part commodity rates. The rate 
to be applied will be that applicable to the article taking the 
highest carload rate, be that a class or a commodity rate. 
Liability of Carrier for Delivery of Shipper’s Order Shipment 


Without Requiring Surrender of the Bill of Lading 


Missouri.—Question: Please be referred to the last half of 
your answer to “Kansas,” page 556, your edition of March 11, 
1922. It is plain that an order-notify consignment was deliv- 
ered to consignee at destination on the execution of a bond in 
lieu of the original bill of lading and that consignee became 
bankrupt before draft was paid. The question relates to in- 
terest. We would like to supplement the Kansas question by 
asking whether the carrier is responsible for the loss repre- 
sented by the invoice, although it acted within its rights in 
accepting a bond in lieu of the original bill of lading? Is it 
compulsory for the carrier to exercise the necessary diligence 
to know the financial status of consignee and, if not favorable, 
can carrier refuse to accept bond? We contend that carrier 
must exercise this diligence and has the option of doing either. 

Answer: The carrier is liable to the shipper for the value 
of the shipment by reason of having delivered the shipment 
without requiring the surrender of the shipper’s order bill of 
lading, although presumably protected by the consignee’s bond. 

A carrier, however, is under no obligation to accept a con- 
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signee’s bond, and may refuse to deliver the shipment without 
a surrender of the order-notify bill of lading. 

The surrender of the bill of lading being a condition prec. 
edent to the right of the consignee to possession of a shipment 
covered by an order bill of lading, the carrier delivers the 
shipment at its peril without requiring the surrender of the 
order bill of lading. 

Duty of Carrier to Furnish Suitable Cars 

Wisconsin.—Question: We would like your opinion as to 
what extent the carriers are liable for loss and damage as 
outlined below; also on what authority you base your opinion 
as to the carriers’ liability. 

The shipper has a car placed for the loading of a grain 
product destined to Milwaukee. This car is placed in the regu. 
lar manner by the switching crew who do the switching at 
the shipper’s plant. For some unknown reason, it appears that 
the car in question which was loaded was placed at the ship. 
per’s loading platform empty before it had been inspected by 
the merchanical department of the railroad. Shipper loaded 
the shipment and it was receipted for by the local agent in the 
regular manner. Upon arrival at destination, when placed for 
unloading, it was discovered that a considerable amount of the 
shipment was damaged, due to defective equipment. 

Answer: It is the primary duty of a common carrier to 
furnish vehicles suitable in every respect in building, strength 
and mode of construction, for the safe transportation of the 
various kinds of property which are usually carried by it, and 
any failure to observe its duty in this regard will render it 
liable for loss or injury caused thereby. 

In the fulfillment of its duty to provide safe and suitable 
cars for the transportation of goods offered, the carrier must 
provide cars which will protect the goods from the elements, 
and no defect in the cars will excuse a carrier from liability 
on proof of injury to the goods. 

The above is subject to the qualification that the carrier 
is not liable for loss or injury where the shipper by express 
contract or by voluntary selection of the car under circun- 
stances which charge him with full knowledge of their capa- 
bilities and defects releases the carrier from this duty. 

Duty of Seller to Use Care in Selecting Carrier in Order to 
Place Risk of Transportation on Buyer 

Texas.—Question: In June, 1920, we placed an order with 
a Baltimore concern for shipment of piece goods, specifying 
on order best route. The shipment was delivered to an inland 
truck line running from Baltimore to Philadelphia and New 
York, and was not recognized as common carriers. The truck 
line has gone bankrupt and we are unable to locate this case 
of merchandise and are unable to secure any information from 
them or the shipper. It is our contention that as the company 
to which the shipment was delivered was not recognized as 
a common carrier, they should have furnished us with bill of 
lading from a carrier recognized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Please give us the benefit of any past decision 
on a case of this kind. 

Answer: Section 248 of Ruling Case Law reads in part as 
follows: “Ordinarily where goods are to be shipped to the 
buyer, a delivery by the seller to the carrier designated by the 
buyer is a delivery to the buyer, and constitutes a full perform: 
ance of the seller’s obligation to make delivery. This is on 
the theory that the carrier is made the agent of the buyer to 
accept the delivery. If the buyer directs the goods to be sent 
to him by carrier without designating any particular carrier, 4 
delivery by the seller to the carrier selected by him, if proper 
care is used in the selection, is a delivery to the buyer to the 
same extent as though the buyer had himself selected the cal- 
rier. 96 S. W. 188, Templeton vs. Equitable Mfg. Co. (Ark.); 
94 Pac. 354, Hill vs. Fruita Mercantile Co. (Colo.); 108 Pac. 
968, Hurt vs. Ridenour-Raymond Grocer Co. (Colo.); 3 Am. Rep. 
177, McGruder vs. Gage (Md.); 26 A. 907, Kelsea vs. Rumsey, 
ete., Mfg. Co. (N. J.); 93 S. W. 750, Gottlieb vs. Amaldo (Ark), 
and note 22 L. R. A. 416. If the carrier is not specified, the 
seller, acting in this respect under the order of the buyer to 
forward the goods, is his agent in the selection of the carriel, 
and in either case the carrier is, in contemplation of law, chosen 
by the buyer Kelsea vs. Ramsey, etc., Mfg. Co., 26 Atl. 907. 

With the exception of the case of Ward vs. Taylor, 56 Ill 
494, we do not locate any case which expressly covers the duty 
of a seller in selecting a carrier. In this case, however, it 
was held that in order to place the goods at the risk of the 
buyer the seller must in delivering them to the carrier exercise 
due care and diligence so as to provide the consignee with 4 
remedy over against the carrier. 


(1) Claims—Notice to One of Connecting Carriers. 
Against Liability of Connecting Carrier 


Colorado.—Question: A shipment originated in A, route? 
B Railroad, clo C Ry. The shipment was delayed for over = 
months, and this delay resulted in a loss of over $5,000 for 
consignee. Before delivery of the shipment to us, a claim ing 
the full value of the shipment was entered with the original! 48 
carrier, and after receipt of the goods over the D Railroad, W 


(2) Suits 
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Customs House Brokers 


EXICO 


BRENNAN & LEONARD 


Customs House Brokers, Forwarding 
and Clearing House Agents 


LAREDO, TEXAS 
Branches in all Principal Cities in the Republic of Mexico 





Originators of package car service to 
Mexico City. 


Operators of through package car 
service from St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and Dallas. 


Approximate time in transit from 
Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City, eight 
days. 


We are the connecting link between 
American railways and the Mexican rail- 
ways. 


Have banking arrangements making 
possible shipper’s order shipments to all 
points within the Republic of Mexico. 


Assume all pilferage risk of packages 
in our package cars south of the border. 


Our own warehouses in Laredo, Texas, 
and Mexico City. 


We have just completed a pamphlet in 
concrete form, giving complete data for 
the benefit of the American shipper in 
handling his business with the Republie 
of Mexico. This pamphlet will be mailed 
upon application. 


Now operating our own special trains 
throughout the Republic of Mexico 
and can assure prompt and efficient 
service throughout. 


HAL L. BRENNAN S. E. LEONARD 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Managing Agents: 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
American Ship and Commerce Navigation Corp’n 
General Agents: Hamburg-American Line 





American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Between New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Boston Phila. New York 


ee, IN sccralceericeasielt —semmael™ —Simmielen Apr. 15 
GB. MERICAN ..ccccccccecce cecsecs Apr. 22 Apr. 20 
8.8. TOWAN ...cccccccccccece Apr. 22 Apr. 29 Apr. 27 
MLS. CALIFORNIAN ...cccecs cocccsee  cvcvcece May 4 
S.S. NEBRASKAN ........... May 6 May 13 May i1 


Sailings every Thursday from New York, every 
other Saturday from Boston and Philadelphia, 
and fortnightly from the Pacific Coast ports 


EUROPEAN SERVICE 
U. 8. Pacific Coast Ports te the Principal ~~? bs the United 
Kingdom -— Continent— t-—Direct 
nightly Sailings 
Joint Services with 
Hamburg-American Line 


To Hamburg 
NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 
CB. PREOAIINE CER oc ccwcvccccciccvcevececescesseess Apr. 18 
S.S. OREGONIAN ........ VE6-06606 doo SUC SOS MO eEeNEOS Apr. 29 
EEE“ dinieicn.s natin adien sees sisigtnseeboumeseae May 2 
Me HN oo ncivcinnsininlee 01660 510-0.cdawewnisawesiebuineeeee May 8 
eT ee ee May 11 


*Carries third-class passengers. 
¢ First, second, third-class passengers 


LOADING PIER 86, NORTH RIVER 


PHILADELPHIA TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 

S.S. OREGONIAN (Hamburg only via New York)...... Apr. 25 

S.S. GEORGIAN (via Baltimore and Norfolk)......... 
BOSTON TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 

8.S. CALLISTO (via Baltimore and Norfolk) 


BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND a 
8.8. CALLISTO (via Norfolk) .....cccccccccccccccccce . 15 
S.S. OREGONIAN (Hamburg only via Phila. and N. Y.) -. 22 
S.S. GEORGIAN (via Norfolk) .........ccccecccceccecs May 13 


NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN 


AND HAMBURG 
DR, CORRIID occcceseccvsscssccngssnneescossecnees Apr. 18 
CEP EY -s0nktececimtecensereransseeraeenseoned May 16 


NEW ORLEANS TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
8.8. WESTERWALD 


Fite ON sienalelaeeieine Wieiateeueaesinw aii Mid-April 

Sie, BATTED 0c tictccwtioccdccccencvccecewe Early May 

Through bills of lading = —— oz fe issued to all Scandinavian 
c 


NEW YORK TO DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Penang, Belawan-Deli, Port y= Singapore, Batavia, 
Samarang, Soerabay. 
SEE, 05.04 See ss oaiba eemiodee uae sekeiin de ben May 10 


Leading Pier 21, Pouch Terminal, Cliften, 8. L 


NEW YORK TO NORTH AFRICA AND LEVANT 
Tunis, Malta, Alexandria and Syrian Coast Ports 
ites: SUL. 50 00sec onesie Rbaninecanedweinsecesoosuumce May 10 


Leading Pier 21, Pouch Terminal, Clifton, 8. L 
——IIIIIyy III SSS 
General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 


Telephone WHITEHALL 1020 
WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE 


Chicago, 327 South LaSalle Street hone Wabash 4891 
BRANCH OFFICES 

Boston, 40 Central Street Phone Congress 3084 

Rochester, Comercial Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Bourse Bldg. Phone Lombard 7050 

Pittsburgh, Oliver Bldg. Phone Grant 7481-2 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
Williams, Dimond & Co., 310 Sansome St., San Francisce 
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amended with the originating carrier to cover the depreciation. 
We do not know and cannot prove where the delay in transit 
occurred, as we cannot secure a record of the movement of 
this shipment. Can we sue the C Ry. or the D Railroad to 
recover, or must action be brought against the originating 
carrier? 

No claim or notice of claim was ever entered with the car- 
rier who actually made the delivery or with the delivering 
carrier as shown in the bill of lading. 

Answer: (1) As to interstate shipments, the courts have 
held that notice to one of the several carriers is notice to all, 
under the Carmack amendment, each being an agent of the 
other. Overton vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry., 160 S. W. 111; Gulf, etc., 
R. Co. vs. Bogg, 178 S. W. 577; Olsen vs. R. Co., 250 Fed. 372. 

(2) It is not essential that suit be brought against the 
initial carrier, but if one of the other carriers over which the 
shipment moved is sued, it will be necessary to show that the 
delay was due to the negligence of that particular carrier. 
There are certain presumptions which aid the plaintiff in prov- 
ing this fact, but, where practicable, it is better to bring the 
action against the initial carrier, for the reason that it is not 
necessary to prove negligence, but merely delivery in good con- 
dition to that carrier and receipt in a damaged condition, the 
burden being upon the initial carrier to prove that the injury 
was not the result of negligence on its part or that of its con- 
nections. 


Reconsignment Rules—Cars Held in Break-up Yards Subject to 
Reconsigning Rules 

Missouri.—Question: Carload of material was billed from 
St. Louis, Mo., on a shipper’s order bill of lading to our order, 
notify customer at Chicago, Ill. Car was held in outer yards 
in Chicago and customer notified. Consignee surrendered origi- 
nal bill of lading and ordered the car to a particular. track and 
was charged $7 additional switching for delivery, railroad 
claiming that if the delivery track had been shown on the bill 
of lading or waybill that the switching charge would not have 
accrued. 

It is our understanding that customer is allowed one spot- 
ting on a shipper’s order car and that the fact the railroad 
held the car in their hold yards for the bill of lading was for 
their own protection and the transportation was not completed 
until the car was placed on a track designated by the consignee. 

Will you kindly advise regarding this, both with regard to 
team track delivery and private track delivery? 

Answer: In Boston Chamber of Commerce vs. Director- 
General, 59 I. C. C. 73, the Commission, in discussing the rule, 
“Note: A single change in the name of consignee at destina- 
tion and (or) a single change in or a single addition to the 
designation of his place of delivery at destination will be al- 
lowed,” in conjunction with section A, rule 2, of the Uniform 
Cole of Demurrage Rules, which reads, “If a consignee wishes 
his car held at any break-up yard or a hold-yard before notifica- 
tioon and placement, such car will be subject to demurrage, that 
is to say, the time held in the break-up yard will be included 
within the forty-eight hours of free time,” etc., said: 


The contention that the reconsignment rule conflicts with these 
provisions (‘‘Note,’’ above quoted), is apparently based on the fact that 
under the demurrage code the execution of orders for the placement of 
cars detained in the carriers’ yards is not regarded by complainants 
or by some carriers as a reconsignment, * * * but as a service 
incident to unloading to be performed in accordance with the “Note” 
embraced in Section’ A. From the specific provisions of the recon- 
signment rule and of the demurrage code as above quoted, it is clear 
that changing the destination of a shipment held in break-up or hold 
yards to another point within the switching limits is a reconsignment, 
and therefore, subject to the provisions of both tariffs. 


In “Diversion and Reconsignment Rules,” 61 I. C. C. 390, the 
Commission holds: 

Under the “Definition” of “Diversion or Reconsignment,” as 
used in the General Uniform Reconsigning Tariffs, we find as 
one definition: “Any other instructions given by consignor, 
consignee or owner, necessary to effect delivery which requires 
a change in billing or an additional movement of the car.” This 
rule is sufficiently broad itself to include “shipper’s order” cars. 


Tariff Interpretation: Application of Illinois Distance Rates to 
Points in Chicago Switching District 


illinois—Question: Tariff 256-A, W. J. Kelly, Agent, I. C. 
C. 1012, section 3, names alternative single line distance class 
rates applicable to and from connecting lines’ facilities in Chi- 
cago district under switching absorption arrangement. 

Carriers, in the application of these rates to Chicago switch- 
ing district contend for Chicago passenger mileage, while it is 
our contention that the rate for the distance to the break-up 
or interchange yard should be used. Take, for instance, move- 
ment from Decatur, Ill., to Chicago, Ill., via Illinois Central 
Railroad, passenger mileage to Chicago 169.7 miles and the fifth 
class rate is 26 cents. The distance to Fordham, the break-up 
yard, is 159.6 miles and the fifth class rate 25 cents. We con- 
tend that on connecting line traffic (carloads) to industries on 
Chicago Junction Railway, for example, where the terminal 
switching is absorbed by the line haul carrier, the distance rate 
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from point of origin to the break-up yard should be applied, 
Can you give us any information in support of our contention? 

; Answer: We are unable to locate any ruling of the Com. 
mission in connection with the application of the provisions of 
Kelly’s I. C. C. 1012. 

According to our interpretation of section 3 of this tariff 
however, your position is not tenable for the following reasons: 
(a) First paragraph of the “application” rule providing for the 
use of section 3 containing distance rates states that the dis. 
tance rates named in this section will only apply for single-line 
hauls from origin points or to points of destination named in 
tariff as amended. There are two restrictions in this para- 
graph, viz.: (1) That distance rates are confined to single-line 
hauls; (2) that point of origin and destination must be named 
in tariff. 

The first would eliminate points on connecting lines and 
the latter would eliminate Fordham, as Fordham is not named 
as a point of origin or destination, were both restrictions not 
modified by Lowrey’s Tariff I. C. C. 51, mentioned in second 
paragraph, the use of which is authorized for the making of 
rates to and from points in the Chicago switching district, and 
which provides for the application of rates to and from Chicago 
to and from Fordham, as well as to and from deliveries on the 
Chicago Junction Railroad. And, in determining rates to and 
from Chicago under this section, the mileage to and from Chi- 
cago, as named in Illinois Central I. C. C. A-9042, is the predicate, 


Switching—Joint Use of Terminals 


Ohio.—Question: I would like to receive reply through 
your columns as soon as possible as regards the law covering 
common carrier refusing to perform switch service on cars mov- 
ing from tracks of industry for delivery to a competitive carrier 
where such movement requires carrier doing joint switching 
to use a portion of their private right-of-way in order to make 
delivery to the competitive line-haul carrier, such delivery not 
being made through the regularly established point of inter- 
change between the competing carriers but is made at a profit of 
interchange agreed upon by the competing carriers and ourselves 
covering deliveries of all cars from our particular company, and 
in the majority of cases delivery inbound and outbound is 
made from this latter point of interchange by both competing 
lines, but in connection with outbound loads off of one certain 
track in our plant called No. 1, it necessitates for movement 
outbound the use of private tracks of (A) carrier, and which 
carrier performs the joint switching for our plant under ar. 
rangement agreed to by and between the two carriers. (A) 
carrier, doing our joint switching, refuses to deliver outbound 
cars on the No. 1 track to (B) carrier for line haul excepting 
through the regular uptown interchange as against the agreed 
interchange opposite our plant inclosure and on which inter- 
change all other business is done between our plant and the 
two carriers. 

Answer: If we correctly understand the situation, your 
plant is served by two lines, both using the same tracks, line 
(A) owning the tracks and line (B) having a mere trackage 
right for its cars, but not its locomotives, over the rails of line 
(A) into your plant, but that this trackage right for line (B) 
cars does not include a right-of-way to and from track No. 1. 
For this reason, line (A), who has the exclusive right to and 
from track No. 1, and who also does the switching for line (B), 
on other tracks, refuses to switch strictly local line (A) cars 
from track No. 1 to road (B), “agreement interchange,” for 
road haul via line (B), but insists on taking such cars to its 
regular and (in the absence of the joint trackage arrangement), 
customary point of interchange, and for such service collects 
its switching charge. If it would switch from track No. 1 to 
“agreement interchange” with line (B), doing this switching 
as if for road (B) instead of road (A), then road (B) would 
be originating the business and no switching charge would be 
made. The net result would be that you could load cars 0 
track No. 1, giving line (B) the entire road haul, and all you 
would need pay would be the road-haul rate. ; 

This would be compelling road (A) to open its exclusive 
use of track No. 1 to its competitor, road (B), and, in addition 
to that, to also switch the cars to road (B) without compensé 
tion, since, apparently, the joint trackage rights between the 
two lines does not cover your sidetrack No. 1. 

When road (A) switches cars for road (B), its engine and 
crew become a part of road (B) facilities, in essence, and as 
such may act for road (B) only as co-extensive with (B’s right 
of-way over (A’s) rails. The latter is an entirely different sit- 
uation than that involved when road (A) is transacting its ow! 
business on track No. 1. We know of no way by which roa 
(A) could be compelled to do the desired switching for you 
so as to avoid a switching charge. It could be avoided, 0 
of course, by road (B) constructing its own connection with 
your track No. 1, and doing its own switching or employiné 
road (A) to perform that service for it. In fact, it would 7 
unlawful to require line (A) to perform that service, unless ' 
is opérating in that manner for other shippers similarly situ: 
ated. Louisville Board of Trade vs. L. & N. Railroad Comera 
40 I. C. C. 679; I. & S. W. Railway Company vs. C. B. & © 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per . 
minimum charge $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 words to 
the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 6 point type; 
payable ‘in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements forwarded free 
and all correspondence held in strict confidence. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 








WANTED—Freight Rate and Traffic Man, familiar with committee 
issue tariffs, such as Leland, Speiden, Cottrell, Glenn, Davis, Kelley, 
Gomp and Similar, and their rapid application to iron, steel and ma- 
chinery in carloads. Business experience and knowledge of workings 
of transportation acts desirable but not essential. Address BE. L. N. 
437, Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—A highly successful traffic man, broad ex- 
perience, fifteen years’ traffic official big system, three years manager 
transportation commercial organization, competent to analyze traffic 
problems and —— knowledge of procedure to secure adjustments. 
Now employed; seeks change to position of greater opportunity with 
either the carriers or industrial line. Address N. W. L. 439, Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Rate and Traffic Man, age 24, five years’ 
railroad, two years’ industrial traffic experience, and a law student. 


aon position traffic managing. Address L. U. S, 441, Traffic World, 
icago. 








POSITION WANTED—By young man, 26, in industrial traffic de- 
partment or Chamber of Commerce; four years’ railroad experience. 
Graduate A. C. A. and a law student. Desires position where can 


understudy a traffic executive. Middle west preferred. A ‘ 
Traffic World, Chicago. . spenacivn tiie. 


POSITION WANT ED—Traffic 





Manager, exceptional ability. 


song , capers Samuetise, export, railroad; desires connec- 
ions wi ive concern where results required and opportunity offe 
Address W. E. E. 433, Traffic World, Chicago. ” . ” 














ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Carload Distribution 
Members American Warehousemen’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses 


B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. 


New Orleans 
Industrial Port Sites 


The New Orleans Terminal Co., owned and operated 
by the Southern Railway System, offers for sale in- 
dustrial sites very advantageously located at 


PORT CHALMETTE 


New Orleans; fronting on Mississippi River; served 
by both water and rail transportation ; particularly 
well suited for industries in foreign and coastwise 
trade as well as domestic all-rail business. 

For further information, write 


E.R. OLIVER, Vice-President, New Orleans, La. 









General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. 


oven, Peeont, 90 West Street, New York. 
PHAM 7“ Vice President, 90 West Street, New Fete 
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Lighterage connection with all coastwise lines out of Faltimore for seaboard ports. 


NNECTI At Clinton Street with the Pennaylvania Railroad via float st W ers Point & Cc. B. 
Maryland via float to Wagners Point, C. B. B. B. to With ‘the Baltimore & Ohio’ Sewali 
routes to all pointe Bast, W advantage 


“on our line have the 
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The orginal Sealis there NEW WAY 


Rae: Bis rt Use the 1921 Model 


Edgar Steel Seals 


signee. 
When Shipping Carloads of 
Automobiles, Flour, 


Grain, Steel, Everything 


Anything where a part can be taken out. 
Save the loss. 

Prevent the necessity of claims by at- 

nating the temptation to cover up theft. 


les ll C2 


Someone tampered with 
this seal. 
To open breaks it. 


Send full shipments and know 
they will get there 


The Edgar Steel Seal & 


Mfg. Company, “’vxNeas-” 


| Pare Csuilira: 


Traffic Manager 


Learn By This 
IWAN Ou lsiileye | 





4 
Salary $2,500 to $10,000 


A Year and More 


Get into this —. ey pay field now! The traffic directer of a Detroit 
concern earns $19,500 a year—a nd ic man receives $2 4 
Of course every a cannot equal these brilliant successes, 
less traffic positions pay from $2,500 to $10, 000 a year. 
fascinating and intensely interesting and the re are 
sands of men are needed now. Why don’t you qua for ene of these 
big pay jobs? 


Learn in Spare : al 


n 
é¢ work is 
big. Thou 


You can quickly master the secrets %., yp ma: 
our simple method of spare time study. The Ameri — a. “yo 
ciation staff of experts can qualify you for a good traffic job in an 


amazingly short time. You don’t need to take a moment’s time from 
your present = after you have qualified we assist you to secure 
a well-paid position. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


Let us send you this free illustrated book on traffic management and 
traffic opportunities. Find out what we have done for hundreds of sue- 
cessful members and what they say of the A. ©. A. Learn how we can 
help you to a lasting success and a position of prestige and importance. 
Don’t delay! Send us a postal today! Address 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 24-C 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, IIL. 


CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


New York Offices, 90 West St., New York 


A. FALL, Freight 90 West Street, New York. 


and Traffic Manager, 
r . DRANEY, Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, New 


ork. 
4. GOOKMAN BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bidg., Baltimore, 


- A KELLEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
CONNOR, Superintendent, Wagners Point, Baltimore, Md. 


THOMAS KEARNY, General Solleitor, s0 West Street, New York. 
EXTENDS FROM WAGNERS POINT TO CURTIS BAY 
having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined to interior 
rd of service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its line. The territory covered by this 


this railroad 
correspond location ba ~~ FA of every description. Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the location of business enterprises are invited to 
Mil ¥ g Samuel J. Ni Maps and full information concerning available property will be promptly furnished. 


BR. to Curtis Bay. At Port Covington with the Western 
ranch at Wagners Point. Through connections via these 
of flat Baltimore 
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Railroad, 42 I. C. C. 389; K. C. & M. Railway vs. St. L-S. F. 
Railway Company, 46 I. C. C. 464. See section 3, interstate 
commerce act, providing: “It shall not be construed as re- 
quiring any common carrier to give the use of its tracks or 
terminal facilities to another carrier engaged in like business.” 


Liability of Carrier for Delivery on an Unindorsed Order Bill 
of Lading 

Missouri.—Question: We consigned freight to a point in 
Texas under a shipper’s order bill of lading. This lading, 
through error on our part, was sent direct to the consignee 
unindorsed. 

Upon arrival of freight, consignee indorsed the lading and 
the carrier delivered the freight. Invoice has not been paid 
and we have filed claim against the carrier for not observing 
the provisions of the shipper’s order notify bill of lading wherein 
the carrier is required to deliver property only after the sur- 
render of the original order bill of lading properly indorsed. 
They have declined liability on the ground that delivery was 
made to the party to be notified and that the lading was sur- 
rendered and that notwithstanding the fact that the lading was 
anindorsed, they are justified in waiving the endorsement as 
long as their representative knew that the shipment was being 
delivered to the notified party on the landing. 

We contend that our negligence is immaterial and that the 
carrier is absolutely liable and that they have no authority to 
waive any provision of the lading. Can we recover? If so, 
please cite several cases. 

Answer: In Southern Ry. Co. vs. Maasee & Felton Lumber 
Co., 98 S. E. 106, it is held that where an order notify bill of 
lading required the surrender of the original order bill of lading, 
properly indorsed, the shipper’s mistake in sending the original 
bill instead of the memorandum bill, direct to the order notify 
party, unindorsed, did not relieve the carrier from requiring 
it to be properly indorsed before delivery of the shipment to 
the order notify party. See also Keystone Grape Co. vs. Husted, 
122 N. E. 269; Voghel vs. N. Y. N. H., 103 N. E. 286; First 
National Bank vs. Ore.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. Co., 136 Pac. 792 
(Idaho), and Judson vs. M. & St. L., 154 N. W. 506 (Minn.). 


Reparation on Intrastate Shipments Moving During Guaranty 
Period 


Ohio.—Questions: We have several claims against carriers 
for overcharges on shipments during July and August, 1920, 
on which it was necessary for them to have reparation claims 
filed in our behalf. These claims were not filed until October 
and November, 1920, and March, 1921, as they could not be filed 
until carriers saw fit to publish a rate, in order that the repara- 
tion claim could be filed. 

We have been advised by letter from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission addressed to the carriers stating that, due 
to the fact that the Commission in conference on March 13, 
1922, voted that section 208 of the transportation act of 1920 
does not authorize the Commission to award reparation or 
consent to an award made by a state commission on intrastate 
shipments which moved during the guaranty period from March 
1 until September 1, 1920, the application must be denied. 

Therefore, under the Interstate Commerce ruling, the car- 
riers have declined to honor our claims. Our contention is 
that, inasmuch as the cars in question moved in the state of 
Ohio, and cover intrastate traffic, that the claims should have 


been made against the Public Utilities Commission at Colum- 
bus, O. 


Kindly advise if we are to be at a loss on account of the 
above rule, due to the fact that the shipments moved during 
the guaranty period, or if there is any possible chance of get- 
ting these claims adjusted, inasmuch as the carriers admit 
that the rate was excessive at the time of shipment, and also 
that rates were established to take care of the overcharges in 
order to file claims for reparation in our behalf. 

Answer: As the claims cover intrastate shipments moving 
during the guaranty period, and the Commission has ruled that 
it cannot award reparation on such shipments, we know of no 
way of securing reparation, except through an order from the 
state commission, upon application to that body. 


Damages—Measure of 


Alabama.—Question: Referring to your answer to our in- 
quiry which was published in the February 25 issue of The 
Traffic World, under caption of “Alabama,” regarding prepaid 
freight charges on a shipment lost in transit. 

For fear that you did not thoroughly understand our ques- 
tion, we will go into details a little more and endeavor to clearly 
set forth our proposition. That is, in this case we made a less- 
carload shipment to Jersey City, on the terms “f. o. b. Birming- 
ham, with full freight allowed,” and in this instance .we prepaid 
the freight, or, in other words, the invoice value was less the 
freight. The carriers contend that although we paid te freight 
we are not entitled to refund on that part of the shipment 
which was lost, as they are willing to reimburse us for the 
same amount we would have received had they delivered the 
shipment intact, but we contend that had we not prepaid the 
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freight and allowed full freight on the invoice we would not 
in reality have been out any money. 

We would like very much to have your opinion on this, and 
if you could cite us to a case similar or parallel that has beep 
tried in the courts, we would appreciate it very much. 

Answer: As we stated in our answer on page 454 of the 
February 25 issue, where the invoice value is used as the basis 
of the settlement of a claim, the prepaid freight charges should 
be refunded by the carrier as part of the damages. If the 
destination value is used, the freight charges must. be de. 
ducted, as the shipper in that case receives the enhanced value 
due to the transportation of the shipment, but where the invoice 
value is used the shipper has not received the increased value 
of the goods, due to their transportation and is entitled to a 
refund of prepaid freight charges. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading dropped to 827,011 cars the week 
ended April 1, as against 846,035 cars the preceding week, a de 
crease of 19,024 cars, according to the weekly report of the car 
service division of the American Railway Association. The de 
crease in coal loading was greater than the net decrease, the 
loading of coal having dropped from 204,586 in the week ended 
March 25 to 184,952 cars in the week ended April 1, a decrease 
of 19,634 cars. 

In the weeks of 1921 and 1920 corresponding with that of 
the week ended April 1 the loading totaled 663,171 and 858,827 
cars, respectively. 

There were decreases in loading of grain and grain products, 
live stock and forest products in the week ended April 1 as com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

' Loading by districts for the week ended April 1 and for the 
corresponding week of 1921 was as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,620 and 5,621; 
live stock, 2,542 and 2,413; coal, 50,874 and 28,961; coke, 2,224 
and 995; forest products, 4,419 and 5,807; ore, 1,170 and 355; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 67,709 and 56,240; miscellaneous, 71,591 
and 60,207; total, 1922, 206,649; 1921, 160,599; 1920, 210,655. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,077 and 1; 
976; live stock, 2,620 and 2,447; coal, 54,205 and 31,038; coke, 
4,529 and 2,517; forest products, 2,592 and 2,384; ore, 1,727 and 
1,221; merchandise, L. C. L., 50,497 and 41,552; miscellaneous, 
61,521 and 45,934; total, 1922, 179,762; 1921, 129,069; 1920, 191,999. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 211 and 144; 
live stock, 69 and 63; coal, 24,907 and 12,700; coke, 241 and 171; 
forest products, 1,316 and 1,300; ore, 30 and 36; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 6,082 and 4,929; miscellaneous, 4,356 and 3,123; total, 
1922, 37,412; 1921, 22,466; 1920, 30,944. 


Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,150 and 3,003; 
live stock, 2,156 and 1,693; coal, 23,602 and 14,988; coke, 541 and 
485; forest products, 18,396 and 13,141; ore, 685 and 768; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 39,336 and 35,074; miscellaneous, 44,674 and 
40,806; total, 1922, 132,540; 1921, 109,958; 1920, 130,993. 


Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,841 and 
8,066; live stock, 7,054 and 6,535; coal, 7,539 and 4,226; coke, 
1,255 and 566; forest products, 16,588 and 13,465; ore, 586 and 
616; merchandise, L. C. L., 28,389 and 27,070; miscellaneous, 31, 
104 and 23,940; total, 1922, 101,356; 1921, 84,484; 1920, 110,871. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 9,746 
and 9,777; live stock, 9,300 and 8,557; coal, 19,591 and 11,655; 
coke, 1,660 and 1,584; forest products, 3,749 and 3,477; ore, 962 
and 1,830; merchandise, L. C. L., 32,827 and 31,135; miscellaneous, 
34,684 and 31,812; total, 1922, 112,519; 1921, 99,827; 1920, 119,837. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,389 and 
4,571; live stock, 2,194 and 1,963; coal, 4,734 and 3,602; coke, 202 
and 130; forest products, 6,956 and 6,230; ore, 651 and 478; mer 
chandise, L. C. L., 16,197 and 16,682; miscellaneous, 21,644 and 
23,112; total, 1922, 56,967; 1921, 56,768; 1920, 63,608. 


Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 35,034 and 33,158; 
live stock, 25,935 and 23,671; coal, 184,952 and 107,170; coke, 10; 
652 and 6,448; forest products, 54,016 and 45,804; ore, 5,811 and 
5,304; merchandise, L. C. L., 241,037 and 212,682; miscellaneous, 
269,574 and 228,934; total, 1922, 827,011; 1921, 663,171; 1920, 
$58,827. 


EARNINGS IN EXCESS OF SIX PER CENT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureow 


The Commission probably will issue a statement shortly 
showing the roads which reported net earnings in excess of 
per cent in the last four months of 1920. Officials of the or 
mission decline to give the names of any of the roads. whic 
have reported to date earnings in excess of 6 per cent, sayln8 
that a statement will be issued when the reports are in from 
all the roads. Reports are received every day by the Comat 
sion. They should have been filed by April 1 but evidently # t 
Commission will take no action because of the delay. The a 
of roads which reported earnings in excess of 6 per cent 
be very short, from present indications. 
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MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 








Muskogee Transfer & Storage Co. 
2—Fireproof Warehouses 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
Stored—Pool Cars Distributed 
Railroad Siding. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Storage—Pool Cars Our Specialty 


H. H. BRADLEY & CO. 


Personal Service Quick Despatch 





WACO, TEXAS 


THE HEART OF TEXAS 


Weatherred Transfer and Storage Co. - 


MODERN FACILITIES FOR 


DISTRIBUTING—WAREHOUSING 
One Block on Mary at 13th Street 








‘Practice Makes Perfect’ 


It is axiomatic that the experienced servant is the 
best qualified one. 

Thirty-eight years as foreign freight forwarders 
enables us to say ‘‘We can serve you efficiently and 
well,” 

Our booklet ‘‘What We Do and How We Do It”’ 
is yours for the asking, without obligation. 

Established 1884 


D. C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 
27-29 Water Street, New York 


Boston Office Philadelphia Office 
44 Broad Street 788 Drexel Building 


REGULAR SERVICES 
FREIGHT and PASSENGER 
Between 
MONTREAL 
BOSTON 
and 


SUEENSTOWN ANTWERP BRISTOL 
FLYMOUTH GLASGOW 


LONDONDERRY 
CHERBOURG 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE PORTLAND, ME. 


HAVRE 
ROTTERDAM 
DANZIG 


Import and Export Freight Shipments Solicited 
COMPANY’S OFFICES, Cunard Building, CHICAGO 
S. W. Cor. Dearborn and Randolph Sts. Telephone Central 2050 












BROOKLYN 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


‘*PERSONAL SERVICE” 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE COMPANY, INC. ucuterace 


3/6 NORTH PIER STREET, BROOKLYN 


INSIST ON CLEAN—DEPENDABLE—STANDARDIZED WAREHOUSING 


AND SELECT YOUR WAREHOUSEMAN AS YOU WOULD YOUR OWN BANKER 






CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 
Teaming of Every Descriptio Ity Delivery Serviee and Cartead 
° ” Dieerfoaxore 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 







McNamara Warehouses 
Unlimited Service 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution. Track connection 
and free switching with all railroads. Machinery, paper 
and general storage. Motor delivery service. 


Experienced men, together with our modern equipment, 
enable us to give you prompt and reliable service. Let us 
figure on your requirements. 


Assemblers, Forwarders and 
Distributors of Pool Cars 


946 W. New York St. 
Big Four Sidings 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 1868 


General Transfer and Storage Business 
Four Warehouses on Terminal Tracks 
255,000 Square Feet 


Special attention given Merchandise Stocks, 
Storage Accounts and handling of Car 
loads for Distribution. 


NO SWITCHING CHARGE ON CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 











Telephone 
Circle 8407 








HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Binyon-O Keefe Fireproof Stg. Co. 
The House of Real Service 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS FOR SOUTHWEST 
TEXAS AND MEXICO 


IDEAL FACILITIES FOR PERMANENT 
STOCK DISTRIBUTION 


500,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE 


WAREHOUSES AT HOUSTON, 
FT. WORTH AND GALVESTON 













NEW YORK 


FACILITIES 
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EXTENSION OF GRAIN DECISION 


Neither shippers nor carriers seem satisfied with the way 
the Commission divided the state of Illinois for the purpose of 
applying the reductions on grain and grain products in the 
western grain rate case. The Illinois commission, in behalf of 
the former, applied to the Commission for a reopening of No. 
12929, so that evidence might be produced to show why the 
whole state should be included in that order. The carriers an- 
swered by filing an application for a reopening so that they 
could show that the whole of Illinois territory, including that 
part of southeastern Wisconsin generally considered as part 
of it, ought to be eliminated from the order. The case was 
thereupon reopened by the Commission, as also was No. 11703, 
the Illinois intrastate case, for the purpose of considering the 
two requests, and hearing was held before Examiner Barclay, in 
Chicago, April 10. 

. The boundary of the territory wherein the reductions pre- 
scribed in No. 12929 applied was along the Illinois River, east- 
ward from the Mississippi and thence along the line of the 
Santa Fe to Chicago. North and west of that line the Illinois 
shippers had the benefit of the 22% per cent reduction on 
coarse grain and the 16 per cent reduction on wheat therein 
prescribed, while south of the line only the 10 per cent volun- 
tary reduction made by the carriers effective the first of the 
year applied. H.M. Slater, rate specialist for the Illinois com- 
mission, pointed out that to do what the carriers asked would 
mean an increase in the rates paid by shippers in the northern 
part of Illinois, to the extent that the 10 per cent reduction 
was less than those resulting from the western grain order. He 
also called attention to the fact that the 10 per cent. voluntary 
reduction would expire within two months. In reply to that, 
railroad attorneys suggested that it would be impossible for 
the carriers to do anything but continue it in force. ‘We cer- 
tainly do not expect to raise the gain rates on the first of June,” 
they said. 

W. C. Maxwell, vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Wabash, outlined the case for the carriers, In opposing the 
request of the Illinois commission, he said that the carriers in 
southern Illinois were in a worse financial condition, as a whole, 
than those elsewhere in the country, and he said the extension 
of the western grain rate reductions to that part of the state 
would take away revenue that could not be recouped, especially 
at the present time, when coal, which is the major item of 
traffic for those roads, was not moving at all. 

He said the Commission, by its supplemental order in Ex 
Parte 74, in which the whole of Illinois territory was included 
in the 40 per cent advance group, was an acknowledgment by 
that body that Illinois was properly eastern territory. Grain 
rates in Illinois, moreover, he contended, were, and always had 
been, related to eastern grain rates and not to those in the 
West. He introduced an exhibit, containing over 60 pages, 
which he said showed reductions in rates made by the Illinois 
Freight, Association between May 1 and November 30, 1921. 
Those made since that date, he said, numbered nearly half as 
many more and would be furnished if the shippers or the Com- 
mission wanted them. In conclusion, he said: 


There is no necessity for reductions in Illinois rates from an 
economic standpoint, and none on the theory that the rates are un- 
reasonable per se. Therefore, in behalf of the carriers, I strongly 
urge that the Commission stand by its supplementary order in Ex 
Parte 74, which ended a controversy extending over more than 20 
years, and grant the petition of the carriers, that the boundary line 
in the western grain case be amended to the line set down in the 
supplemental order. The reductions in that case, and the 10 per cent 
voluntary reduction, were put in to help the farmer for an experi- 
mental period, but the change in the prices of grain has almost cor- 
rected the situation, and I feel certain that the carriers will desire to 
raise the question of restoration of the old relationship between wheat 
and coarse grain. In other words, the rates from a transportation 
standpoint on both wheat and coarse grain should be the same. 


Representatives of farmers’ grain dealing associations in 
Illinois and Indiana, and of the national organization of these 
associations, testified on the second day of the hearing and, 
generally, took the position that whatever adjustment the Com- 
mission might order in answer to the petitions of the Illinois 
commission and the carriers, ought to be made by reducing 
rates. In effect, this meant that they favored the petition of 
the state commission that the boundary of the territory affected 
by the western grain decision be moved eastward to the Illinois- 
Indiana state line. It was contended, in justification of that 
proposal, that the state line was the natural boundary line for 
grain shipments, most of that west thereof going to Chicago 
and that east thereof to Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Toledo and 
other eastern markets. 

An extensive study of the costs of growing grain in Illinois 
was introduced by W. J. Roth, assistant in farm organization 
management, University of Illinois, with the evident intent to 
show that that cost was so much higher than the cost in the 
western states that the advantage of nearer location to markets 
was more than offset, and that the Illinois farmer ought, there- 
fore, to have at least as low a basis of rates as the farmer 
located west of the Mississippi. His figures showed that it 
cost the farmer in northern Illinois from 67 to 96 cents a bushel 
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to raise wheat, while the cost to the farmer in the extreme 
south ranged between $1.79 and $15.53 a bushel. The latter fig- 
ures, according to questions asked on cross-examination, caused 
opposing attorneys to believe the compilations were not rep- 
resentative. 

L. H. Strasser, attorney for the Wabash, questioned the 
witness at some length as to the cost of gathering the figures 
introduced. The instructor said that it cost the taxpayers of 
Illinois, of which the Wabash was one, between $400 and $500 
a year for each farm studied. 

Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner of the Merchants’ fx. 
change of St. Louis, asked that something be done to relieve 
the situation at St. Louis and East St. Louis. He said that to 
the latter point the rates from central and southern Illinois 
were now higher than the interstate rates, and that his ex. 
change had warned its members to ship all goods to St. Louis 
so as to get the benefit of the lower rate. 

B. J. Drummond, of the Cincinnati Hay and Grain Ex. 
change, asked the Commission, in any adjustment it decided 
to make, not to ignore the relationship existing between the 
various Ohio River crossings, which enabled them to ship into 
the Southeast on transit arrangements at the same through 
rate level. 

Railroad traffic men in the East, generally, look with dis- 
favor on the proposal to extend the grain reductions prescribed 
by the Commission in the western grain rate case to the Illinois. 
Indiana line, according to F. E. Webster, assistant general 
freight agent for the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, because to 
make these reductions would disrupt relationships in such way 
as to cause the recasting of the entire rate structure on grain 
all the way to the Atlantic seaboard. This, the witness said, 
would be particularly disastrous because the reductions ordered 
in the grain case produced a different level of rates on wheat 
and coarse grains, something which had never existed in 
C. F. A. and Eastern Trunk Line territory, but that would have 
to be put in in case these reductions were extended. 

Proponents of the move to extend the reductions claimed 
the only difficulties the carriers would encounter would be 
minor adjustments necessary to clear fourth section violations, 
but Mr. Webster insisted that the rates to the Ohio River cross- 
ings were governed by the rate to Cairo, and that, similarly, 
the rates to Indianapolis, Toledo and to the Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
line were interwoven with those to the Indiana and Ohio mar- 
kets. 

Carl Jackson, for the Wisconsin commission, asked the 
Commission to do nothing that would result in an increase in 
the grain rates intrastate in Wisconsin. Since Illinois Rate 
Committee territory extended into southwestern Wisconsin, he 
pointed out, some such increases would result if the boundary 
were changed to exclude all of that territory, as requested by 
the carriers. 

J. S. Brown, transportation commissioner for the Chicago 
Board of Trade, took the stand, April 18, to ask that any reduc 
tion in the grain rates in Illinois that might result from the ex 
tension of the territory covered by the western grain decision 
to cover the whole of that state, be made applicable on the rail 
specifics and lake proportionals applying on grain destined to 
eastern points via Chicago. That, he admitted, would make a 
reduction in the through rate to the eastern markets via all 
routes, because the routes not traversing the Chicago switching 
district would undoubtedly meet any reduction the lines so do 
ing might make. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association introduced a number of 
witnesses who testified regarding the cost of producing grain it 
Illinois. These witnesses also said that general agricultural 
conditions in that state were more comparable to those in the 
states west of the Mississippi than to those in C. F. A. territory, 
and that, so far as the western grain reduction was concerned, 
it ought to be grouped with the western states. : 

A proposal made by representatives of the Illinois commis 
sion, in which J. N. Davis, who handled the case for the cal- 
riers, joined, that a committee made up of representatives of 
the interested factions draw up and agree upon a list of the 
rates as at present in effect in that part of Illinois not included 
in the order, those which would result by the adoption of the 
proposal of the state commission, and the extent to which the 
reductions would have to be extended into Indiana in order to 
clear fourth section violations, was accepted by the Examiner, 
who ordered it submitted within ten days. This agreement, it 
was admitted, saved an extra day of hearing. 


LOCOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT CONDITION 

In a summary of semi-monthly locomotive equipment col 
dition the car service division of the American Railway Ass 
ciation shows that as of March 15 there were 64,645 locome 
tives on line; 47,980 serviceable; 5,216 stored; 13,461 requiring 
repairs taking over 24 hours; 3,191 requiring repairs takiné 
less than 24 hours. The per cent of locomotives out of service 
for repairs requiring over 24 hours was 20.8; less than 24 Lana 
4.9 per cent. Of the 13,461 locomotives in need of repairs a 
quiring more than 24 hours, 3,083 were passenger, 7,950 wer 
freight, and 2,428 were switch engines. 
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(Edition printed from type and very limited) 


The 
Atlantic Port Differentials 


The Important and Official Documents pertaining to the 
Adjustment of Freight Rates 


Between 


The West and the North Atlantic Ports, 1877-1917 


With Full and Complete Index by 
JOHN B. DAISH, A. B. L., L. M. 
Member of the District of Columbia Bar; 
Author of “Procedure in Interstate Commerce Cases,” etc. 


Octavo, XIV, 524 pages, price $10.00 (delivery extra) 


For “ W. H. LOWDERMILK & co 1418 F St., N. W. 


*9 Washington, D.C. 





THREE STAR LINE 


(Sté. les Affréteurs Réunis) 


REGULAR. FREIGHT SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 


AND 
MARSEILLES, SPAIN, GENOA, NORTH AFRICA 


Through Bills of Lading for all ports of Spain, Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Cette, Nice and Near East. 
| General Offices: 23 Bridge Street, New York 
Chicago Agent: M. E. Kienappel, 142 So. Clark Street ; f 
Philadelphia Agent: Earn Line, Bullitt Building 










EXPORTERS 


Why should you permit European competitors 
to flood, with their products, the market of 
MEXICO, when you have the goods and need 
the business? 

We have an intimate contact with the buyers 
of Mexico. Perhaps we can assist you in creat- 
ing an interest in your products. 


CAMPHUIS & CO., Inc. 


FORWARDING AGENTS 
LAREDO, TEXAS 


Largest and most efficient forwarders on the 
Mexican Border. 




















OFFICES 


Laredo, Texas; El Paso, Texas; Eagle Pass, Texas 
Mexico City Monterey, N. L., Mexico 





















Transportation costs greatly 
reduced through use of our 


PACKAGE CARS 


Now moving via National Lines, 
“Insured for Preferred Service” 







Write for full particulars and request a copy of our 
Shipping Instructions 
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Merchants’ Warehouse & Distributing Co. 


36th and Iron Sts. 
Chicago, Ill. 






*‘In the Heart of The 
Central Manufacturing 
District of Chicago’’ 
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ABetter Warehousing Service 


The Merchants’ Warehouse & Distributing Co. offers the shipper a 
more co-operative and efficient service in the receiving, warehousing 
and shipping of merchandise. The men directing this organization, 
through their years of experience, know your problems and our 
aim is to assist you in the greatest possible manner. 


Chicago Junction Railroad enters our building and connects with 
all railroads entering Chicago. Connection at our plant is made 
with Package Car System operated to all important cities. We 
are located on South Branch of Chicago River. Chicago Steamship 
Lines and Merchants’ Lighterage Co. serve our dock, which accommo- 
dates largest lake vessels. 


Maximum protection against fire is given all goods stored in our 
modern building. A very low rate of insurance is in force due to 
our excellent sprinkler system and proximity to river. On request, 
goods will be insured automatically upon receipt and canceled auto- 
matically when shipped. 


Investigate. Write, wire or phone for full particulars. We invite 
your personal inspection of our unsurpassed facilities for giving 100 
per cent service. 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


36th and Iron Streets Phone Lafayette 7500 Chicago, Ill. 
















































ROUTE YOUR CARGO VIA 


Mobile Gulfport: Pensacola 
SHORT LINE EXPORT OUTLET 


From Mississippi Valley and Ohio Valley Points 


Liner Service: Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin and Bristol Channel Ports 
Hamburg and Bremen 
We Solicit General Cargo 
LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER 

A-1 STEAMER, Sailing from Mobile April 29th 
LIVERPOOL and CARDIFF 

COAHOMA COUNTY, Sailing from Pensacola 

about April 12th 

LIVERPOOL and BELFAST 

EASTERN SUN or Sub., Sailing from Mobile May 15th 

LIVERPOOL and GREENOCK 
MAIDEN CREEK or Sub., Sailing from Mobile May 30th 


PR ry and HULL 
ailing from Mobile April 12th 
EFFINGHAM } Sailing from Pensacola April 15th 


LONDON and PORTSMOUTH 
WILDWOOD or Sub., Sailing from Mobile about April 25th 


LONDON and NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
AFOUNDRIA or Sub., Sailing from Mobile about May 28th 


BREMEN and FALMOUTH 
CLAVARACK or Sub., Sailing from Mobile May 30th 


Waterman Steamship Corporation 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Our Service Backed by 18 Years’ Experience 
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Personal Notes 





Walter Rodine has been appointed traveling passenger agent 
for the Northern Pacific, at Cleveland, succeeding Hugh Mc- 
Kelligott, who resigned. 

C. S. Bather, formerly traffic manager for the National 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, has been appointed head 
of the traffic department of the Evansville, Ind., Chamber of 
Commerce. 

T. L. Darneal has been appointed district freight and pas- 
senger agent for the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Lines, at 
Denver. 

T. W. Proctor has been appointed general freight agent for 
the C. M. & St. P., at Chicago, in charge of solicitation, and 
E. B. Finegan has been appointed general freight agent for the 
same road, at Chicago, in charge of tariffs, rates, divisions, etc. 

Commissioner Edward C. Plummer of the Shipping Board 
will speak at the convention of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, May 8. 

J. R. Holcomb has been appointed Pacific Coast agent for 
the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, at Los Angeles, vice W. H. 
Andrews, who resigned. 

The Central of Georgia has announced the appointment of 
J. O. Harrington as traveling freight agent, at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Mr. Harrington is succeeded as contracting freight agent 
at Chattanooga by W. E. Kennebrew. 

The Black Diamond Steamship Corporation has opened 
offices in Philadelphia under the management of George M. 
Ball, Jr. 

J. H. Barrett has been appointed traffic manager for the 
Southeastern Express Company, succeeding G. H. Kerr, who 
resigned. Mr. Barrett is succeeded as assistant traffic manager 
by O. C. Brobaugh. 

Cc. E. Carner has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Pacific Fruit Express Company, at San Francisco. 

E. A. Shepherd, former general comptroller of the U. S. 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, has been as- 
signed to represent the finance department in charge of audits 
of accounts of operators of Shipping Board vessels. 

Richard T. Eddy, for nearly ten years an attorney and exam- 
iner for the Commission, has resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the railroad commission of California. Mr. Eddy 
entered the service of the Commission in August, 1908, having 
been appointed from Los Angeles, and was assigned to the office 
of Commissioner Harlan, where he remained until December 31, 
1918, except during a portion of 1918, when he served as captain 
in the army transport service at Hoboken, N. J. November 
5, 1912, he was made attorney and special examiner for the 
Commission, and since January 1, 1919, has been attached to 
the office of the chief examiner as senior examiner. This will 
be the first instance of a member of the federal Commission’s 
examiner staff resigning to accept service with a state com- 
mission. Wylie M. Barrlow, the technical man for the Louisiana 
commission for many years and then its legal adviser, was 
one of the Commission’s early stenographic clerks, but he did 


not take up the law end of traffic regulation until he had re- 
turned to Louisiana. 


Although official announcement of the retirement of Director 
W. A. Colston of the I. C. C. Bureau of Finance has not been 
made, and the name of his successor has not been officially an- 
nounced, it was learned this week that the new Director will 
be Charles D. Mahaffie, of the legal department of the Railroad 
Administration. His appointment is effective May 1. From 1916 
until July 1, 1921, Mr. Mahaffie was solicitor for the Interior De- 
partment. Qn the latter date he went with the Railroad Admin- 


istration. Prior to 1916 he practiced law in Portland, Ore. He 
is 37 years old. 


R. E. Lund has been appointed acting freight claim agent 
for the Lake Erie & Western, at Indianapolis, replacing G. E. 
Harley, who has been granted a leave of absence. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


More than 200 members attended the monthly meeting of 
the Traffic and Transportation Association of Pittsburgh, held 
at the Hotel Fort Pitt, April 7. A. E. Crockett, manager of the 
bureau of inspection, Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, spoke on 
“Paths of Progress.” The club has now 600 members and an 
effort will be made to add another 200 before the “Booster 
Day Dinner,” which will be held May 11. 





Max Thelen, attorney, spoke on “The Public Budget System” 
before a meeting of the Pacific Traffic Association in San Fran- 
cisco, April 4. W. B. Roberts, assistant traffic manager for the 
Standard Oil Company, spoke on “Transportation Problems as 
a Shipper Sees Them.” Following the formal addresses, H. C. 
Hallmark, general freight agent for the Southern Pacific, led 
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a discussion on the question of fourth section relief for the 
carriers on the Pacific coast. 





William Windsor, LL.B., Ph.D., Pittsburgh, spoke on “Tem. 
peramental Psychology” at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of 
Chicago, held at the Hotel La Salle, April 11. 





Henry A. Palmer, editor of The Traffic World, and George 
A. Blair, traffic manager, Wilson & Co., will speak at a meet. 
ing of the Kansas City Traffic Club, April 24. 





Freight claim agents from 38 railroads were present at the 
“Freight Claim Night” of the Traffic Club of New York, March 
28, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. W. C. Fitch, freight claim 
agent for the Southern Pacific, made an address. On the pre. 
ceding day the claim agents made an inspection tour of the 
rail terminals in and around New York and Brooklyn. 





‘ E. L. Gaddess, examiner for the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission, spoke of the early days in the formation of the Com. 
mission, before the Atlanta Traffic Club of Atlanta, at the Hotel 


Ansley, April 7. J. A. Streyer, traffic manager for the Short 
Line Association, also spoke. 





The plans for the organization of a National Association 
of Traffic Clubs were explained to the members of the Cin. 
cinnati Traffic Club, at a meeting, April 11, by S. S. Butler, 
freight traffic manager for the Frisco Lines, a member of the 
organization committee. The club decided to join in the move 
ment and will select delegates later. George M. Barnard, in- 


— commissioner of Indiana, spoke on the Esch-Cummins 
aw. 





Claims for loss and damage are, as a rule, the result of 
transportation defects, said C. M. MacDonald, freight claim 
agent for the Boston & Maine, in a speech before the Lowell, 
Mass., Traffic Club, April 7, and it is the duty of the freight 
claim agent to note the deficiencies in service causing claims 
and to take such action as may be necessary to improve the 
efficiency of handling freight. “Prevention work,” he said, “is 
the most vital factor in claim work today.” Prevention of 
claims by the elimination of defects in service can best be 
carried out by the education of railroad employes and the build 
ing up of enthusiasm in the employes so that they will properly 
perform their duties. The last, the speaker said, might well be 
considered a question of the personal loyalty of the employe to 
the interests of the railroad. On the side of the shipper, the 
greatest cause of claims is the use of improper containers. 
Mr. MacDonald said he thought “containers now in use, to 4 
great extent, were absolutely unfit in which to ship freight.” 
Touching on the duties of freight claim agents, the speaker 
said: “The present-day railroad claim man’s value to his con- 
pany is not measured by the amount saved through a per 
sistent refusal to pay claims, regardless of their merit, but 
rather by his ability to attract friends to his road by due con 
sideration for the other fellow’s just rights, as reflected by 
the fairness of the adjustments which he negotiates with the 


patrons of his road who are under the necessity of presenting 
claims.” 





The meeting to organize the proposed National Association 
of Traffic Clubs will be held in the rooms of the Traffic Club 
of Chicago at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, May 15, 16, and 1!. 
The first day will be given over to a meeting of the executive 
committee, where organization plans to be laid before the meet 
ing of delegates on the following day will be worked out. 
Whether or not it will be necessary to hold sessions on the 
third day will be decided later. Present indications are that 
over 60 national committeemen, representing 30 traffic clubs, 
will be present. The Cincinnati Traffic Club and the Memphis 
Traffic Club have signified their intention to send delegates, but 
have not as yet selected them. The Traffic Club of Atlanta 
will send G. E. Boulineau, general freight agent, Georgia Rail 
road, president of the club, and another delegate to be named 
later. A meeting of the organization committee has been called 


by Henry A. Palmer, chairman, to take place in Pittsburgh, 
April 20. 





George T. Simpson, attorney, will preside at a meeting of 
the Traffic Club of Minneapolis, April 20, at which a discussiol 
of the McCaull-Dinsmore case will take place. The followilé 
will take part: A. L. Janes, assistant general counsel, Great 
Northern; F. W. Root, counsel, C. M. & St. P.; Stanley 3 
Houck, commerce counsel; Harold G. Simpson, attorney. 





Robert Dollar will address a special meeting of the Pacifit 
Traffic Association, April 18, at the Palace Hotel, San Francis¢ 
on the subject of “The $30,000,000 Shipping Pool.” Seth Mana, 
manager of the traffic bureau of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, will discuss the fourth section. 
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WILLIAMS LINE 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 




























Great 
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Pusilic-~Casitbhean—| | 


Gulf Line 


DIRECT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


NEW ORLEANS 
GALVESTON 
HOUSTON 
MOBILE 


AND 

San Diego, Los Angeles Harber, San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and other Pacific 
Coast Ports via Panama Canal 


SS “REDHOOK”’ From the Gulf—April 19th 
SS “ELDORADO” “ ‘* « April 30th 
SS “NYANZA”’ = © Early May 


SS *“OSAGE” . From Pacific Coast—Early April 
SS “‘HOBOKEN” ‘* ee - Late April 


Rates quoted, bookings and other information furnished upon 
application 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINES, Incorporated 
* GENERAL GULF AGENTS 
630 Common St., New Orleans, La. 


Steele Bidg. SWAYNE .& HOYT, Inc. 88 Broad X. 
Galveston, Texas 430 Sansome St. New York City 
San Franeisco, Calif. i 


BALTIC SCANDINAVIAN 
FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 








“Ship by | Water” 


PROMPT, REGULAR SERVICE VIA 


BETWEEN 









AND 


Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Portland, Astoria, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


Thru bills of lading issued to San Diego, Oakland, Stockton and 
Sacramento, Caltteratas Hawaiian and Far East Ports; 
Grays Harbor and Puget Sound, Wash. 


For rates, Dates of Sailing and other information apply to 
WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CoO., Inc. 

15 Moore Street, New York Telephone, Bowling Green 7394 
Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
39 South Street Drexel Building Oliver Building 
And at our Branch Offices in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 




















































































Marine Despatch Line 


A-1 FAST STEEL STEAMERS 


Regular Sailings Every 14 Days 


BETWEEN 


























































NEW YORK LOS ANGELES To onside Riga, Reval and Helsingfors 
PHILADELPHIA (San Pedro Dist.) Other Baltic-Scandinavian Ports as Cargo Offers 
BALTIMORE d SAN FRANCISCO U. S. S. B. A-1 Steel Steamers Carrying U.S. Mail 
NORFOLK ne’) OAKLAND K«_ =... . tke 
SAVANNAH PORTLAND FROM NEW YORK _ 
JACKSONVILLE SEATTLE cian... ... ae 





(Now Receiving Pier 22, Brooklyn) 


Through Bills of Lading to all Baltic and 
Scandinavian Ports 


When shipping to Baltic-Scandinavian Ports specify 


SUSQUEHANN/ 










For Rates and Particulars Apply to 


Atlantic-Gulf & Pacific 
Steamship Corp. 


St.Paul 8476 BALTIMORE 406 Water Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 60 California Street 

















Philadelphia New York 
139 S. Third St. 42 Broadway 
Pittsburgh Cleveland 
1537 Oliver B Building 248 The Arcade 
Savannah, Ga. Oakland, Cal 


Savannah Bank & Trust Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 
427 Van Nuys Bldg. 601 Title & Trust Bldg. 
1408 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Room 495 Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Parr Terminal 


2 STONE ST.N.Y.C. Zow/ing Green y mos 


Philadelphia Agents: S.L.,BURGESS & CO. 
928 LAFAYETTE BLDG. Lombard 2972 





























































































































SIXTH SECTION PERMITS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission’s notice to the carriers, sent out April 7, 
telling them, in effect, that sixth section permits to make 
changes in tariffs on less than statutory notice will be granted 
only when there is an emergency, is the culmination of irrita- 
tion the carriers have caused among the commissioners and the 
officials who have had to°do with the matter. In their esti- 
mation, the carriers have been riding a free horse to death 
and now, by means of changes in administrative ruling No. 58 
of tariff circular No. 18-A, the tariff publishing agents are to 
be brought around to a regard for the sixth section such as 
Congress is supposed to have designed them to have. The 
Commission’s announcement, and the instructions, attached 
to the form of application prescribed in the amended adminis- 
trative ruling, but not the form itself, are as follows: 


For some time the Commission has been receiving an unpreced- 
ented number of sixth section applications in which request is made 
for a waiver of that portion of Section 6 of the Act, which requires 
changes in rates to be established on not less than thirty (30) days’ 
notice to the Commission and to the public. Such applications fre- 
quently request authority on short notice, 

(1) To establish rates from given points of origin to given points 
of destination without proposing similar changes in rates from 
or to related points, or without proposing similar changes in 
commodities which bear a relationship to the commodity cov- 
ered by the application, 

To make changes between common or competitive points via 
one line only without regard to the rates of other carriers 
applying between the same points. 

Because of the relationships which exist in rates between points and 
between commodities, the establishment of rates on short notice fre- 
quently results in discrimination and necessitates the filing of addi- 
tional applications requesting permission to make changes between 
related points or on related commodities in order to remove the 
prejudice. Having permitted the establishment on short notice of the 
rates which disturbed the existing relationship, the Commission often 
cannot well deny the subsequent requests. 

It is the rule of the Commission to handle all applications in the 
order of their receipt and to consider each application on its merits 
based on the showing made therein and on the facts developed by a 
check of the tariff rates on file with it. Therefore, the practice of 
some tariff publishing officials and agents of bringing applications in 

erson and of making a verbal explanation in lieu of.a complete show- 
ng under oath as required by Rule 58 of Tariff Circular 18A, with a 
request for immediate and preferred consideration, is hardly fair either 
to the Commission or to the applicant who forwards his application 
by mail in the regular way. Moreover, the establishment of reductions 
without regard to corresponding changes in the related rate structure 
results in undue advantage to the favored points or commodities and 
undue prejudice against other points or commodities until similar 
changes as to the latter can be made. Changes in rates on short 
notice may take from the unfavored shipper his privilege granted by 
Section 15(7) of the interstate commerce act of seeking to have such 
rates investigated in suspension proceedings before they become effect- 
ive. The Commission is anxious to assist in any proper way in a 
return to normal business conditions by revision of burdensome rates, 
but it should not permit discriminations by authorizing reductions on 
short notice for one shipper or class of shippers or for one carrier 
without authorizing similar reductions for competing shippers. 

Shippers frequently urge the approval of sixth section applications 
for authority to establish rates on less than statutory notice on the 
ground that the shipper had filed request with the carrier for the pro- 
posed change a considerable period before the filing of the application 
but that on account of earrier’s failure to publish the rate or delay in 
consideration thereof, the shipper will be injured unless short time 
permission is authorized by the Commission. Shippers should give 
carriers sufficient notice of desired changes and when such notice is 
given it is inexcusable for a carrier to delay action on such a request 
to the extent necessary to force it to apply to the Commission for a 
waiver of statutory notice in order to prevent serious financial loss to 
the shipper. 


The Act requires changes in rates to be established on thirty days’ 
notice to the Commission and the public except that for good cause 
shown the Commission may permit changes on less than that notice. 
The Commission believes short notice should not be invoked except 
for the purpose of correcting clerical or typographical errors in tariff 
publications or for the purpose of meeting and caring for some extreme 
emergency which would result in serious hardship to carriers and 
shippers. Competition, either railroad or commercial, does not ordi- 
narily constitute such an emergency as justifies the waving of the 
notice requirements of the statute. 


The purpose of this communication is to advise all carriers that 
the Commission will not approve the establishment of changes in rates 
on less than statutory notice unless carriers make in said applications 
a substantial showing of an emergency which warrants the waiver of 
statutory notice nor will the Commission, under any circumstances, 
approve an application for waiver of statutory notice, which applica- 
tion covers only a portion of an adjustment and gives no heed to 
similar changes in rates at related points or on related commodities. 

The Commission requests that as far as possible these applica- 
tions be sent by mail and not by telegraph. Action will be taken only 
on receipt of the verified application. 

Desire to meet the rates or fares of a competing road or line 
which has given the full statutory notice of change in rates or fares 
will not of itself be regarded as good cause for allowing changes in 
rates or fares on a notice of less than thirty days. 

A request from one carrier, party to a joint tariff, for permission 
to amend such tariff on less than statutory notice necessarily raises 
some question of doubt as to the wishes or concurrence of other inter- 
ested carriers also parties to the tariff. It is desirable and proper 
that any such permission given by the Commission should affect alike 
all parties to the tariff that is to be amended under it. The Com- 
mission therefore decides: 

That when a carrier gives an agent authority to file tariff or tariffs 
and supplements thereto in its name, place and stead, or concurrence 
in tariff or tariffs and supplements thereto which another carrier or 
its agent may file thereunder, the agent or carrier to whom such 
authority or concurrence is given has, under the terms of the author- 
ity or concurrence, the power and the right to request in the name and 
on behalf of the carriers participating in such tariff or tariffs, permis- 
sion to amend same on less than statutory notice. 

Such requests as to joint tariffs must be made by the agent or 


(2) 
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the carrier that is authorized to file the tariff and the form prescribeq 
in Section (a) of this rule shall be used, except that the request must 
state that it is made in the name and on behalf of all carriers that are 
parties to the tariff, and that formal authority to file the tariff, or 
formal concurrence in the tariff, is on file with the Commission from 
each of such carriers. 

Request will be signed and verified by the agent or officer who 
makes it, and every carrier that has, by formal authority or concur. 
rence, made itself a party to such tariff will be held bound by the 
act of its agent under such authority or by its concurrence. 

This authority will be exercised only in cases where actual emer. 
gency and real merit are shown. Clerical or typographical errors jp 
tariffs constitute good cause for the exercise of this authority, but 
every application based thereon must plainly specify the omissions 
or mistakes together with a full statement of the circumstances 
attending such omission or error and be presented with reasonable 
promptness after issuance of the defective tariff. Such applications 
must show where the erroneous rates are to be found and in what 
schedule the correction will be published but need contain only such 
portion of the information required in paragraph (a) as will clearly 
show that the rates were erroneously published. 


FEBRUARY RAILWAY REVENUE 


The Association of Railway Executives this week issued 
the following on February earnings: 


Reports just filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission show 
that the railroads of the United States had a net operating income 
in February of $47,762,600, which, on the basis of their tentative 
valuation, would be at the annual rate of return of 4.57 per cent com- 
pared with an operating deficit during the same month last year of 
$5,176,867. The net operating income for the month, however, fell 
short $14,884,000 of the amount necessary to have enabled the carriers 
to earn a 6 per cent return. In January their net operating income 
was $29,476,000, or at the annual return of 2.69 per cent on their 
tentative valuation. 

Operating revenues in February for the railroads of the United 
States amounted to $401,328,700, a decrease of 1.3 per cent compared 
with the total for the same month last year, but operating expenses 
totaled $324,423,800, which was 15.6 per cent below those for Feb- 
ruary, 1921. Despite this decrease compared with the same month 
one year ago in operating expenses, virtually complete reports filed 
with the Commission showed that the railroads in February handled 
approximately 14 per cent more freight than they did during that 
month last year. At the same time tabulations also showed that 80.84 
per cent of the operating revenues went for operating expenses in Feb- 
ruary compared with 85.40 per cent in January. This would indicate 
that the railroads are operating with greater efficiency and economy 
in management, 


. Complete reports showed that the carriers in the eastern district 
in February had operating revenues of $204,382,100, an increase of 5 
per cent over the same month the year before, while their operating 
expenses totaled $162,328,700, which was a reduction of 15.1 per cent, 
compared with February, 1921. Their net operating income was 
$29,535,800, compared with an operating deficit of $7,627,592 the year 
before. The net operating income for the month was at the annual 
rate of return of 7.17 per cent on the tentative valuation, exceeding by 
$4,833,000 a 6 per cent return. 

The railroads in the southern district, according to complete 
reports filed with the Commission, had operating revenues of $53,024,- 
800, a decrease of 3.6 per cent compared with February, 1921. Operat- 
ing expenses for those carriers totaled $42,225,800, a reduction of 11.7 
per cent compared with the same month the previous year, while 
their net operating income was _ $7,048,800, compared with $466,257 
during the previous February. This was at the annual rate of return 
of 3.98 per cent, but $3,584,630 below a 6 per cent return on their 
tentative valuation. 

With the Green Bay & Western R. R. alone missing, the operating 
revenues for the carriers in the western district amounted to $143,- 
921,700, a reduction of 8.2 per cent compared with February, 1921, 
while their operating expenses totaled $119,869,100, a decrease of 15.6 
per cent compared with the same month the year before. Their net 
operating income totaled $11,177,900, compared with $1,984,468 in Feb- 
ruary, 1921. This amount, which is at the annual rate of return of 
only 2.46 per cent, fell $16,133,000 short of the amount contemplated to 
be earned under the transportation act. 

_, While the net operating income of the carriers in the eastern 
district exceeded 6 per cent, those in the western, as well as in the 
southern, fell much below that rate of return. This difference was 
due to the fact that the threatened coal strike resulted in a stimula- 
tion in coal traffic, particularly in the east. Comparisons show that 
while loading of coal increased over 26 per cent, the increase in the 
loading of all other commodities other than coal ‘increased only 6.4 
per cent. In the eastern district freight traffic in February, according 
to virtually complete reports received by the Commission, was over 
22 per cent heavier than during the same month the previous yeal, 
while in the western district there was only an increase of 4.7 per 
cent and in the southern district 7.8 per cent, which would seem to 
indicate that the reduction of 16% per cent on hay, grain and grain 
products ordered by_ the Commission in that district did not serve 
to stimulate the traffic in those products. 


In February 55 railroads reported operating deficits. Of that 
number 31 alone were in the western district, while 18 were in the 
eastern and 6 in the south district. In January the total was 74. 

These tabulations are based on reports from 200 railroads having 4 
total mileage of 235,434 miles. 


Henry Ford’s D. T. & I. railroad had a net railway operat 
ing income in February of $131,538 as against a deficit of $127; 
851 in February, 1921, according to the report of the compaly 
filed with the Commission. Revenues totaled $616,586 and e 
penses $422,437. In January the road had a net of $23,159. 


DESTRUCTION OF STEAM ROAD RECORDS 

The Commission has issued an order “in the matter o 
regulations to govern the destruction of records of steam roads 
providing that the period of federal control shall not be cou 
puted in determining the periods of time after which carriers 
are permitted to destroy their records as provided for in thé 
regulations to govern the destruction of records of steam roads, 
issue of 1914, prescribed under an order of the Commissi0 
entered June 1, 1914. The order is effective as of April 1. 
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NEW YORK-LOS ANGELES-SAN FRANCISCO 


PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 


DIRECT SERVICE 
via HAVANA, PANAMA CANAL, 


WEST COAST CENTRAL AMERICA, MEXICO 


Calling at Norfolk, Va.; Corinto, Nicaragua; La Libertad, Salvador; 
San Jose de Guatemala and Manzanillo 


S.S. SANTA ANA sails from New York May 4th 
S.S. COLOMBIA sails from San Francisco May 3rd 


Sailings about every 17 days thereafter 
All New York Sailings from Pier 33, Atlantic Terminal, Brooklyn 
PANAMA SERVICE 
Between San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone. 
S.S. NEWPORT sails from San Francisco May 2nd 
and Sailings about every 22 days thereafter 


Freight Service 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. COMPANY | WHITE STAR DOMINION LINE AMERICAN LINE 
p tenes Ee bein ia ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE LEYLAND LINE 
rv ° —- RED STAR LINE WHITE STAR LINE 
The Sunshine Belt to the Orient REGULAR SAILINGS 


FROM 


TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE s 
San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, a roe certs Me. Norfolk 
anila, Hongkong Philadelphi B oe Mobile 
Passenger and f Paige Sailings by New and Luxurious U. S. P ra 1 altimore New Orleans 
Shipping _ te Liners: alveston -_ Brunswick 
S.S. Empire State sails. .. April 19th ae H gE chat 
ondon vonmout nzig ustralia 
S.S. Hoosier State sails cee May 13th Liverpool Southampton Gibraltar Tasmania 
S.S. Golden State sails ... June 3rd Manchester Antwerp Genoa New Zealand 
and approximately every 21 days thereafter. Glasgow Hamburg Naples 
San Franeiseo-MANILA Hongkong Service via Honolulu International Mercantile Marine Co. 
S.S. Creole State ... ah May 4th A. C. Fetterolf, Freight Traffic Manager 
S.S. Wolverine State .. . - June Ist J.D. Roth, Gen. Western Frel ht Ast. T. 0. Martin, N. W. Freight 
and every 35 days Geese ser "South ta — Si Metropoiltan ite Baltding: 
Through bills of lading issued to and from points beyond ports of call €. i Moconnel | a a Freight Agent, 
For rates and other information apply to any railroad or tourist agency, or te - io. , *& = Se oe 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. Boston, 84. State St. Galveston, Cotton, Exchanse Bldg 
508 California St, San Francisco 10 Hanover Square, N. Y. Montreal, Meaitt Bids. dg. 
503 So. Spring St. Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles Baltineres Chamtar ct neemeres CUnGt Qatton exon ange Bids. 
Man & U. S. Shipping Board Nc 1008 Royal Sek Bldg. Portland, Me., | India ‘Hreet. 





Sone NAWSCO LINES ‘x’ 


FAST REGULAR INTERCOASTAL FREIGHT SERVICE 


PORTLAND, ME. SAN DIEGO ASTORIA 
BOSTON, MASS. LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | and SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. OAKLAND TACOMA 
BALTIMORE, MD. } VANCOUVER 





REFRIGERATOR SERVICE 
S. S. Deerfield and Neponset, 11,500 D.W.T., 12 Knots 
Monthly service from NEW YORK, BOSTON and BALTIMORE 


Through Bills-of-Lading to Hawaiian Islands and the Far East 


NORTH ATLANTIC AND WESTERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Owners and Operators U. S. Shipping Board Ships 


136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 111 Summer Street, Boston 601 Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh 
36 Exchange Street, Portland 11 Moore Street, New York City 112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
503 Keyser Building, Baltimore 


r ADMIRAL LINE, Pacific Coast Ports 





COTTON TRANSIT PRIVILEGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Texas City Board of Trade has asked for the suspension 
of items in supplement No. 11 to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1467, ef- 
fective April 25, which would have the effect of denying transit 
privileges on cotton moving on through bills of lading, which 
the consignor or consignee may desire to have recompressed to 
high density so as to obtain the benefit of ocean rates about 
15 cents less than those imposed on cotton in standard bales. 
Texas City has protested on the theory that denial of transit, 
in terms, at Galveston, Texas City, and Houston wil! result in 
undue prejudice to Texas City because compression to high 
density will still be possible, at Galveston. That will be pussible, 
the Texas City protestants aver, because the high density press 
at Galveston is situated alongside the ships taking cotton. ‘The 
Galveston Wharf Company, it is asserted, offers compression of 
that kind and the elimination of the privilege at Texas City will 
net prevent compression at Galveston, even if the lines over 
which such cotton now moves to Galveston are not parties to 
the wharf company’s tariff. When the cotton reaches Galves- 
ton the compression takes place on the property of the wharf 
company beyond the control of such line-haul carriers as may 
carry to that point. They are not parties to the wharf com- 
pany’s tariff, offering high density compression. 

Several of the line-haul carriers, according to Leland’s de- 
fense of his supplement, are not parties to the transit offered at 
present at Texas City. The proposal to eliminate the transit 
at Texas City is said to have resulted from a request by Hous- 
ton, to have transit, for that purpose granted at that city, which. 
is also a port, by reason of the ship canal. The lines not parties 
to the transit at Texas City objected and took a “I told you 
so” attitude toward the lines that had agreed to that kind of 
transit at Texas City. 

In its protest the Texas City Board of Trade said the elimina- 
tion would cause a discrimination against Texas City because the 
ccmpression could be had at Galveston, five miles across the bay, 
without any additional switching. In answer to that Leland 
said the authority for the proposed limitation was to be found 
in the Commission’s decision in the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association case, in which he said the Commission had held that 
carriers might restrict free privileges of the kind under con- 
sideration in this instance. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Macon Chamber of Commerce has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 13430, Southern Pine Association vs. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish Railroad Co. et al. 

The Commission has denied complainant’s petition for re- 
hearing and reargument in No. 11149, Fifth and Ninth Districts 
Coal Bureau vs. Director-General, A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

The petition for further consideration filed on behalf of the 
Director-General in No. 12049, The Charles Boldt Glass Company 
vs. Director-General, has been denied. 

Complainant’s petition for rehearing and reargument in No. 
10815, Spring Valley Coal Company et al. vs. Director-General, 
A. T. & S. F. et al., was denied. 

On petition of respondent, The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co., in I. and S. No. 1365, Routing on Coal from Western Mary- 
land Railway Mines to Eastern Destinations, the Commission 
has reopened the case for further oral argument. 

The Commission has denied complainants’ petition for re- 
consideration of their petition for rehearing in Nos. 10461, Peer- 
less Coal Company of Illinois vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry., Director- 
General, et al., and No. 10461 (Sub. No. 1), The Jones & Adams 
Coal Company vs. same, or to reverse the order that the rates 
assailed were not unjust and unreasonable. 

Petition filed on behalf of the Director-General for further 
consideration and dismissal of complaint in No. 11709, Hercules 
Mining Company vs. Director-General and Northern Pacific Rail 
way Company, was denied. 3 

The complaint in No. 12683, A. Kaplan vs. Director-General, 
Cc. R. I. & P. Ry, et al., has been amended by making the Iberia 
and Vermillion Railroad Company an additional party defendant. 

On petition of the applicant in Finance Docket No. 29, in 
the matter of the application of the Michigan Northern Railroad 
Company for a certificate of public convenience and necessity to 
construct a line of railroad in Michigan, the Commission has 
reopened the proceeding for further hearing. 

On petition of complainant the Commission has reopened for 
further hearing No. 11755, Raritan Copper Works vs. Director- 
General, N. Y. O. & W. et al. 

Various officers of the Delaware & lludson Company, Green- 
wich & Johnsonville Railway, Cooperstown & Charlotte Valley 
Railroad and other carriefs were permitted to retain their posi- 
tions. 

The Commission has authorized officers of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad, Morris & Essex Railroad, 
Oswego & Syracuse Railroad, and other carriers to retain their 
positions. 

Wadleigh B. Dummond was authorized to hold the positions 
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of clerk of the Portland & Rumford Falls Railroad, Portland ¢ 
mia Railway, and Rumford Falls & Rangeley Lakes Rail. 
road. 

Petition of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, Illinois ¢ 
Railroad, and Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railroad, in No 
11703, In the matter of rates, fares and charges within Ilinois, 
for permission to establish increased rates on coal, both inter. 
State and intrastate, from mines on their lines to Peoria ani 
certain intermediate points was denied. 

Complainant’s petition for a rehéaring in No. 1174 
Lumber Co. vs. Director-General et al., was denied. 

G. F. Ames et al. were permitted to intervene in No. 1369 
po wieaaenang Horse & Mule Co. et al. vs. Abilene & Souther 
et al. 

In a supplemental order in No. 9966, Hudson Mule 
et al. vs. Louisville & Nashville et al., and the related 
Hudson Mule cases, the Commission has revised its fourth 
section order No. 8035, issued in connection with N. Cz 
St. L. application No. 458 and Louisville & Nashville No 
1952, so as to bring it into harmony with the equi-distance 
clause of the revised fourth section. That order gives 
relicf to the circuitous lines and authorizes them to maintain 
higher rates at intermediate points provided the rates at inter. 
mediate points do not exceed the scale prescribed in that deci: 
Sion and provided they do not exceed. the lowest combination 

The Southern Minnesota Mills has been permitted to in- 
tervene in No. 13516, the Chamber of Commerce of the City of 
Milwaukee vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

The Commission has given permission to the Alan Wood 
Tron and Steel Company, Colonial Iron Company, Delaware 
River Steel Company, E. & G. Brooke Iron Company, Empire 
Steel & Iron Company, Eastern Steel Company, Robesonia Iron 
Company, Ltd., Reading Iron Company and Thomas Iron Con. 
pany to intervene in No. 13445, Lackawanna Steel Company ¢ 
al. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. et al. 

Swift & Company and Armour and Company have been 
permitted to intervene in No. 13615, Southeastern Live Stock 
Association vs. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. et al. 

On application to the Commission the Kentucky Railroad 
Commission has been permitted to intervene in No. 12965, Mer. 
chants Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rock 
fish R. R. Co. et al. 

Complainant’s petition for reconsideration and recrgument 
in No. 11369, Van Dusen Harrington Company et al. vs. Di- 
rector-General, Canadian Pacific Ry. Company et al., has been 
denied. 

The Commission has reopened for further hearing No. 
11760, Frank P. Miller Paper Company, S. Austin Bicking Paper 
Manufacturing Compeny. Downingtown Manufacturing Company 
end Downingtown Iron Works vs. P. R. and P. & R. Ry. 

On petition filed by Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, the 
Ccmmission has reopened for further hearing I. and S. No. 11, 
wasteful service by tap lines—Prescott & Nothwestern Railroad 
Company and Ouachita & Northwestern Railroad Company. 

The Director-General’s petition for rehearing in No. 10948, 
Southwest Cotton Company vs. Director-General et al., has bea 
denied by the Commission. 


SETTLEMENTS WITH CARRIERS 


Final settlements for the period of federal control were al: 
nounced as follows this week by the Railroad Administration: 
Lehigh & New England Railroad Co., $675,000, and Ogden Union 
Railway & Depot Co., $15,000. 

The Commission has certified to the Secretary of the Treas 
ury that $69,450 will satisfy the guaranty in the case of the 
Ulster & Delaware. The total amount due the carrier was 
found to be $314,250, the difference having been advanced. 

The Commission has certified to the Secretary of the Treas 
ury that payment of $3,623.67 to the Deering Southwestell 
Railway will make good the guaranty for that road. The totdl 
amount due the road under the guaranty was found to be $1; 
623.67. an advance payment of $4,000 having been made. 

The Commission has found that $16,500, already paid, will 
satisfy the guaranty in the case of the Carolina & Yadkil 
River Railway Company. It has dismissed the applications of 
the Atlanta Terminal Company and the Goldsboro Union St« 
tion Company for the benefits of the guaranty on the ground 
that section 209 of the transportation act is not applicable t 
the applicants because the properties involved were covered i 
the cases of other carriers. 

The Commission has certified to the Secretary of the Trea& 
ury that a total of $107,813.36 is necessary to make good the 
guaranty to the Detroit, Bay City & Western and that all but 
$13,313.36 of that amount has been paid. 
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FT. W. & D. C. EQUIPMENT CERTIFICATES 
Authority to issue $750,000 of equipment trust certificates 
at 5.5 per cent interest, payable in May and November has 
been asked by the Forth Worth & Denver City, to enable 
it to purchase 500 box cars and 100 refrigerators at an estt 
mated cost of $1,022,000. ° 
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Maps 
Are 
Vital to Traffic 
















By the proper use of maps you con- 
vey your message in less space and in 
a more convincing way than by any 
other means. 








Rand McNally maps are accurate, 
dependable, and when made for a 
specific purpose are always true to 
specifications and unequaled in work- 





manship. 











Our imprint on your map is a guar- 





anty of its official and dependable 
character. 




























Rand McNally & Company will be 
pleased to quote on any map you 
require, or will assist in drawing your 
specifications. 







RAND MPNALLY & GOMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. D-34 






536 S. Clark Street 
CHICAGO 






NEW YORK. 
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» North China 


Line 
Columbia Pacific Shipping Company 


Regular Direct Freight Service Without Transhipment 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TO 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Tientsin (Taku Bar), 
Tsingtao, Chinwangtao and Dairen 


SS HANAWA . - April 17 
SS WEST KEATS May 17 


Shanghai, Manila, Hongkong 


SS HANAWA . . - April 17 
SS WEST KEATS May 17 


ALL AMERICAN FLAG A-1 STEEL STEAMERS 


Transhipment at Shanghai to American River Steamers 
for Hankow, Pukow, Nanking and other open 
Yangtze River Ports 


For information regarding Space, Rates, etc., apply to 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC., 39 Broadway, 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC., 327 —_ La — Street, 


cago, Ill 


R. T. JOHNS & — INC., Conteal Suiat 


in 
attle Washington 


COLUMBIA PACIFIC SHIPPING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
509-522 Board of Trade Building, PORTLAND, OREGON 


































































Decision in Rate Case 





Announcement by the Commission of 
its decision in the General Rate Inquiry 
will probably come soon. 

It will remove uncertainty as to the 
future rate situation and enable buyers 
and sellers to compute buying and sell- 
ing costs. 

Disordered relationships, undue and 
unfair disadvantages to some, with 
corresponding advantages to others, 
may result. | , 

In whatever contingency that may 
arise we are well equipped to assist in 
the correction of any maladjustment. 
We prepare rate and statistical analyses, 
surveys, comparisons, digests of de 
cisions, etc. 







































The Traffic Service Corporation 
Special Service Department 
505 Colorado Building WASHINGTON, 
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SLIGO IRON CASE REOPENED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


At the solicitation of the Railroad Administration the Com- 
mission has reopened No. 11154, Sligo Iron Store Company vs. 
Western Maryland et al. (62 I. C. C. 643-5), for such further 
argument, before the whole Commission, as may be ordered 
hereafter. 

That is the case in which the Commission laid down the 
so-called equalization rule—that is, that where one carrier had 
held out to the shipper that but one increase would be made 
in a combination rate, that holding out would have to be pro- 
tected. 

That opinion was written by division No. 1, composed of 
Messrs. McChord, Meyer and Aitchison. The Railroad Admin- 
istration pointed out what it considered conflicts in the deci- 
sions of other divisions and of the Commission itself, in addi- 
tion to claiming that division No. 1 had disregarded the law and 
every rule for the construction and interpretation of tariffs 
published by the Commission. 

The decision about which the lawyers of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration desire to argue farther was made June 23, 1921. 


WEIGHTS ON CRUDE AND FUEL OIL 


The elimination of the estimated weight on fuel and crude 
oil on traffic moving from the mid-continent fields to Arizona and 
New Mexico, as attempted in supplements Nos. 27 and 31 of 
Countiss’ tariff I. C. C. 1089, was necessary in order to remove 
discrimination against oil moving to the same destinations from 
California, according to H. G. Toll, member of the standing rate 
committee of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, who testified 
at the hearing on I. and S. 1510, actual weights on crude and 
fuel oil, before Examiner P. F. Gault, in Chicago, April 10. The 
oil involved moved under an estimated weight of 7.4 pounds a 
gallon, he said, while that from California was charged for at a 
weight of 7.75 pounds a gallon. The most equitable way to re- 
move the discrimination, in his opinion, was, he said, to apply the 
actual weight. The 7.4 pound estimate was, he contended, less 
than the actual weight, and since the refiners specified the actual 
weight when selling the oil, there was no reason why the rate 
should not be assessed on that weight. 

The objections of the shippers were outlined by H. J. Birm- 
ingham, traffic manager for the Western Petroleum Refiners’ 
Association, who claimed that the estimated weight now in use 
was sufficient to cover the actual weight of the oil. In many 
cases, he said, it exceeded the actual weight, but the shippers 
would rather have it stand than go to the trouble and expense 
of ascertaining the exact weight of each shipment of oil. This. 
he said, would be an extremely difficult thing to do, and would 
require the standardization of hydrometers and other instru- 
ments by the Commission, as well as the specifying of certain 
scales to be used therewith. 

He said that. whatever disadvantage was suffered by 
the California oil was due to the fact that it was what was 
known as an asphaltum base oil, whereas the midcontinent prod- 
uct was wax base. The asphaltum product was always the heav- 
ier, he said. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


In the monthly compilation of revenue traffic statistics of 
182 class I steam roads, excluding terminal and switching com- 
panies, for January, 1922, the Commission’s figures showed a 
freight revenue for the country as a whole of $275,545,397, com- 
pared with a revenue of $323,557,183 in January, 1921; a revenue 
tonnage of 119,106,000 compared with 141,549,000 in 1921; rev- 
enue tons carried one mile of 23,682,356,000 compared with 26,- 
627,393,000 in the corresponding month of the preceding year; 
and a revenue per ton-mile of 11.64 mills compared with a 
revenue ton-mile of 12.15 in January, 1921. 

The passenger revenue reported was $83,378,888 compared 
with $105,204,975 in January, 1921; revenue passengers carried 
81,278,000 compared with 94,661,000 in January, 1921; revenue 
passengers carried one mile 2,698,888,000, compared with 3,378,- 
782,000 in the corresponding month of the prior year; revenue 
per passenger mile, 3.102 cents compared with 3.114 cents in 
January, 1921. The number of passengers per car in January, 
1922, was 14.54 compared with 17.11 in January, 1921. 

Statistics for the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton are not included 
in this compilation. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in good order in 
the period March 23-31 totaled 206,746 as against 219,483 in the 
period March 15-23, according to the compilations from carriers’ 
reports completed this week by the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. 

The average daily shortage was 423 cars, made up of 255 
box, 27 flat, 55 gondola, 22 hopper, 62 refrigerator and 2 miscel- 
laneous cars. . 
The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 81,807; ventilated 
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box, 4,337; auto and furniture, 2,347; flat, 10,340; gondola, 58,097: 
hopper, 14,469;. all coal, 72,566; S. D. stock, 17,508; D. D. stock 
2,227; refrigerator, 6,721; tank, 508, and miscellaneous, 5,550, 


MISSOURI PACIFIC BONDS 


The Missouri Pacific has been authorized by the Commis. 
sion to issue $18,000,000 of 6 per cent first and refunding mort. 
gage gold bonds and to sell them at not less than 94% per cent 
of par and accrued interest. The proceeds will be used t 
retire $13,641,000 of first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds maturing January 1, 1923, and to reimburse the 
treasury for expenditures for additions and betterments. The 
company was further authorized to procure authentication an 
delivery to its treasurer of $96,500 of 6 per cent first and re. 
funding bonds to be held in the company’s treasury. Kuhn, 
sce & Co. of New York have arranged to take the* $18,000,009 
ssue. 


B. & 0. ABANDONMENT 


The Commision has authorized the Baltimore & Ohio to 
abandon two branch lines in Carroll and Stark counties, Ohio, 
One line is called the Pigeon Run branch of 7.31 miles jn 
Stark County, built to reach coal lands now practically worked 
out. The other line to be abandoned is part of the Magnolia 
branch extending from a point 1,000 feet east of Wilcox mine to 
Magnolia in Carroll and Stark counties; a distance of 2.76 miles, 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL DEBT FOR CARS 


The Illinois Central has been authorized by the Commission 
to execute an evidence of indebtedness in the form of an agree. 
ment for the lease and purchase of 650 refrigerator cars fron 
the Pullman Company. The estimated cost of the cars, now 
being built, the Commission said, is $1,748,500. By the proposed 
agreement the carrier will pay rent to the car company at the 
rate of $650 a day from April 1, 1922, to and including April 1, 
1932, the payments to be made semi-annually. Deferred pay: 
ments will bear 6 per cent interest. 


N. Y. N. H. & H. ABANDONMENT 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford has applied to the 
Commission for authority to abandon its line of railroad be 
tween Saybrook Junction and Saybrook Point, Middlesex County, 
Conn. There are 1.52 miles of track in the line to be aban- 
doned. The company says there is no demand either for freight 
or passenger service over the line-sufficient to justify operation 


STOCK PURCHASE BY SANTA FE 
The Santa Fe has applied to the Commission for permission 
to acquire the capital stock of the Eldorado & Santa Fe which re 


cently asked for authority to construct three extensions in 
Kansas. 


IOWANS WANT THORNE IN SENATE 

News dispatches from Des Moines indicate that friends of 
Clifford Thorne have advanced his name as candidate for the 
Republican nomination for United States senator from that 
state. Thorne’s home is at Washington, Iowa. When asked to 
comment on the report, Mr. Thorne said: 

“Friends have been urging me to run for senator. I may 
decide to enter the race but at present I am not a candidate.” 


MILEAGE BOOK BILL 
The House committee on interstate and foreign commerct 
this week decided to postpone action on the Senate mileage 
book bill until May 2. At that time the committee will take 4 
vote as to whether or not it should be favorably reported to 
the House. 


GUARANTY PAYMENT DENIED 
The Commission has dismissed applications for payments 
under the guaranty filed by the Savannah River Terminal, Det: 
ver Union Terminal, Akron Union Passenger Depot Co., Uniol 
Depot Co., of Columbus, O., Portland (Me.) Terminal and Nor 
folk Terminal Railway Co. It held these companies had beet 
covered by settlements with other carriers. 


Cc. & S. EQUIPMENT CERTIFICATES 
The Colorado & Southern has asked permission to issvé 
equipment trust certificates in an amount of $1,425,000 at 5. 
per cent, payable in May and November for the acquisition of 
1,000 gondolas and 200 refrigerators at an estimated cost of 
$1,915,000. 


NO EMERGENCY LIVE STOCK RATES é 

At a conference of western railroads in St. Louis, April S 

it was decided not to make the reduced emergency rates ® 
range cattle requested by western live stock breeders. 
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RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 


Freight shipped over PORT OF TACOMA PIER ONE 
may be routed via any of four great transcontinental 
railway systems and their connections, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee ¢& St. Paul, Northern Pacific, Great Northern, 
and Union Pacific. Cars from these roads are switched 
alongside our sheds or to ships loading at our docks 
without extra charge to the shipper, thereby insuring 
fast and economical service. 


PORT OF TACOMA 


National Bank of Tacoma Bldg. 
Tacoma, Washington 


Ship Through the 


Port of Los Angeles 


48 Steamship Services Reaching Over 100 World Ports 
LIST OF DIRECT PORT CONNECTIONS 


A Harbor Made to Order 


Los Angeles has expended $8,000,000 on waterfront improvements and has 
voted an additional $4,500,000 for further improvements. 


The United States Government has expended approximately $6,000,000 on 
the breakwater for the outer harbor, jetty work and dredging in the inner har- 
bor, and has appropriated $984,300 for other improvements. 


Los Angeles harbor has nearly 40,000 feet of wharves, of which more than 
13,000 feet are owned by the City of Los Angeles. 


The City owns and operates five transit sheds having a uniform width of 
100 feet and a combined length of 4,430 feet. 


Ships can enter Los Angeles harbor from the open sea with safety in all 
seasons of the year and in any weather. 


Write for Illustrated Book, Port Maps and Harbor Information 


Board of Harbor Commissioners 


LOS ANGELES, U. S. A. 




















































































































_ Digest of New Complaints 
NP 





13539 (Sub. No. 1). The Atchison (Kan.) Chamber of Commerce, 
vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Excessive, unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates on 
sugar from New Orleans and points taking ‘the same rates to 
Atchison, Kan. Asks cease and desist order and just and reason- 
| able rates. 

No. 13560 (Sub. No. 1). The Cooper Grocery Co. et al., Waco, Tex., VS. 

|i Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western et al. ° 

Excessive, unjust and unreasonable rates on green coffee from 
New Orleans, Galveston and Houston on interstate traffic to Waco, 
Texas. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. ; 
13625; . Mid-Continent Equipment and Machinery Co., St: Louis, 
Mo., vs. ‘Mobile & Ohio et.al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref- 
'| erential rates on steel rails from Huntington, W. Va., to East St. 
i Louis; Ill. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

13626. The Big Mandy Coal and Mining Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. 
Lenox R. R, et al. ; 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly prefer- 
ential and prejudicial rates on coal from complainant’s mines on 
Lenox road to points in C. F. A. territory to Cincinnati and points 
in switching district of Cincinnati. Asks reparaton. 

13627. Burnett-Yount Horse and Mule Co. et al., Fort Worth, 
Tex., vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly pref- 
erential and prejudicial rates, rules and regulations on horses and 
mules between interstate points and points in the state of Texas. 
Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and repara- 
tion. 

13628, Olmey-Hart, Inc., Spokane, Wash., vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unlawful, prejudicial and unduly discrimi- 
natory rates on speedometers and speedometer connections from 
Chicago, Ill., to Spokane, Wash. Asks cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

13629. Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) vs. Director General, as agent, 
B. & O. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unjustly pref- 
erential and prejudicial rates which are in violation of Section 4 
on casinghead gasoline from Central, W. Va., to Bayonne, N. J. 
Asks reparation. 

13630. The McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, O., vs. B. & O. et al, 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coke from Fairmont, W. Va., 
to Josephine, Pa. Asks cease and desist order, just and.reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

13631. Royall & Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C., vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial irates on, cotton 
linters from Dunn, N. C., to Boston, Mass., via Atlantic Coast 
Line and Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation Co. Asks repara- 
tion. 

13632. Royall & Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C., vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly prejudicial rates on cotton linters 
from Dunn and Pine Level, N. C., to Philadelphia, Pa. Asks 
reparation. 

13633. Royall & Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C., vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates on cotton 
linters from Dunn, N. C., to Long Island City, N. Y. Asks repara- 
tion. 

13634. Omaha (Neb.) Chamber of Commerce vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable-rates on cinders from South Omaha to 
Fort Crook, Neb. Asks.reparation. 

13635. Seavey & Flarsheim Brokerage Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. Di- 
rector General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on sugar from warehouse on 
Great Northern tracks to warehouse on C. St. P. M. & O. tracks 
at Sioux City, Ia. Asks reparation.‘ 

13636. M. A. Disbrow & Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. C. St. P. M. & O. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on compoboard from Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Omaha, Neb. Asks reparation. 


. 13637. Alfred T. Wagner, Detroit, Mich., vs. Director General, as 
agent, Pere Marquette et al. 
| Unjust and unreasonable rate on sand from Benton Harbor, 
Mich., to Detroit and then to Ecorse, Mich. Asks reparation. 
- 13638. Bristol Brass Corporation, Bristol, Conn:, vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent, New Haven. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on brass strips from Bristol, 
Conn., to New York lighterage for export. Asks reparation. 
. 13639. The Creamery Package Mfg. Co,, Chicago, Ill., vs. Director 
General, as agent, Pere Marquette et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rate on cooperage stock from Bay City, 
Mich., to Blytheville, Ark. Asks reparation. 
13640. Rosser & Fitch, Jacksonville, Fla., vs. Seaboard et al. 
Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and preferential rates on 
beans from California: points to Jacksonville, Fla. Asks repara- 
tion. 
13641. The James G. Noll Lumber Co., Denver, Colo.,.:vs. Union 
Pacific et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on shingles fram Seattle, Wash., 
to points in Kansas. Asks reparation. 
13642. International Pulp Co., New York, N. Y., vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent. 
Unjust and unreasonable rate on crude lump 
Siding, N. Y., to Hatilesboro, N. Y. Asks repagation. 
. 13643. Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa., vs. 
General, as agent, Illinois Central. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on stone between locations on 
industrial tracks within complainant’s plant at Oglesby, Ill, .§ Asks 


reparation. 
Muncie, Kan., vs. Director General, as 
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13644, Muncie Sand Co., 
agent, , 
Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and preferential rates on 
sand from Muncie, Kan., to various destinations in Kansas and 
Missouri. Asks reparation. 
. 13645. The Pure Oil Co., Columbus, O., vs. Director General, as 
agent. 
Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on an intra-plant 
switching movement cf coal. Asks reparation. : 
. 13646. Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Director 
General, as agent, Southern et al. 
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Unjust and unreasonable rates on-poles from Abita Springs, Lg: 
to Rome, Ga. Asks just and reasonable rates and reparation. ; 
13647. Hamilton Furnace Co., Hamilton, O., vs. B. & O. et al, 

Unjust and unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and prejudicia} 
rates on pig iron from Hamilton, O., to Hamilton, Ont. Agks 
reparation. 


No. 


as agent, ,Camas Prairie et al.'. 

Unjust, unreasonable,* prejudicial and preferential rates on liye 
stock {in interstate and intrastate commerce between points ij 
Oregon, Idaho. and .Washington and, between. points in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho on the one hamd and points in Utah ang 
Montana on the other hand. Asks reparation. 


No. 13649. J. R. Thames, Birmingham, Ala., vs. Alabama & North: 
westerrn et al. 
Excessive, unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber from Sweet. 
« water, Ala!, to points in North Carolina, South Carolina and Vir. 
ginia. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates andj 
reparation. 
No. 13650. Acme Sanitary Pottery Co., Trenton, N..J.,. vs. Pennsyl- 


vania, et al. weit 

Unjust and unreasonable rates in violation of intermediate 
provision of section 4 on ball clay from New York, Y., to 
Trenton, N. J. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

- 13651. Edward Grimes and Samuel Friedman, co-partners, doing 
business as Grimes & Friedman, Denver, Colo., vs. Santa Fe et aj 

Unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial rates from Denver and Salt 
Lake City to Chicago on waste paper. Asks cease and desist 
order, just, reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. 

13652. William D. Cleveland & Sons et al., Houston, Tex., ys, 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly preferential and prejudicial rates 
on sugar from points:in Louisiana and Colorado to Houston and 
Beaumont, Tex. ‘Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

. 13653. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York, N. Y., vs. Gulf, Colo. 
rado & Santa Fe et. al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on fuel oil from Galveston, Tex, 
to Gulf, Tex., originating in Mexico, because of failure of defend: 
ants to allow for or perform terminal service from Gulf Hill to 
Gulf, Tex. Asks reasonable practices and allowances and repara- 
tion. 

. 13654. Omaha Refining Co. et al., Omaha, Neb., vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on petroleum crude oil from Law: 
ton, Okla., to Omaha, Neb. Asks reparation. 

. 13655. Grand Rapids Terminal Belt Ry. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
vs. Pere Marquette et al. 

Alleges that defendants refuse to pay for use of complainant's 
tracks and facilities. Asks that the Ccmmission require defend: 
ants to pay for past and future use of complainant’s property at 
just and reasonable. rates. 

. 13656. Early-Foster Co., Waco, T'ex., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Illegal, unjust, unreasonable, preferential and prejudicial rates 
on sugar from Los Mochis, Mex., to El Paso, Tex., and from 
El Paso to various interstate destinations. Asks just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 
. 13657. W. H. Barber Co. et al., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Alabama 
& Vicksburg et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, preferential and prejudicial rates on crude, 
fuel and gas oil from Louisiana, Kansas, Oklahoma. and Texas 
— te-Minneapolis. Asks just and reasonable rates-and repara- 
ion. 
13658. C. D. Westrope and J. H. Rowland, co-partners, et al., San 
Francisco, Calif., vs. Director General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable, as well as in violation of Section 4, 
rates on barley, oil cake meal, and alfalfa hay, between points in 
California and Oregon. Asks reparation. 

- 13659. Gorgas-Pierie Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on copra from Pacific coast ports 
to Philadelphia, Pa. Asks reparation. 

13660. Butterworth-Judson Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. 

Director General, as agent, Central R. R. of N. J. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on intra-plant shipments at 
Newark, N. J. Asks reparation. 

. 13661. E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., vs. 

Director General, as agent, D. & H. et al. 

* Unjust and unreasonable rates on anthracite coal from Hudson, 

Pa., to Pompton Lakes, N. J. Asks just and reasonable rates and 


reparation. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Vs. 


Tates 


No. 


No. 13662. Duquesne Slag Products Co. et al., 
Pennsylvania et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates on 
crushed slag from Birdsboro, Pottstown and Swedeland, Pa., 0 
interstate destinations. Asks just. and, reasonable rates. 

13663.. J. D. Hollingshead Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. M. K. & T. et al. 

Unjust, .unreasonahble and discriminatory rates on barrels from 
St. Joseph, Mo., to Oklahoma points. Asks rates not in excess 0 
those. from Dallas. Oak Cliff; ;Fort Worth and North Fort Worth, 
Tex.. to the same destinations. 

. 13664. Chevrotet Motor.Co. of California vs, ‘Director General, 48 
agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on auto gear frames with attach 
ments from Detroit, Mich., to Oakland, Calif. Asks reparation. 
13665. The Ohio Quarries Co. et.al., Cleveland, O., vs. New York 
Central et al. ngs ; 

Unjust, :unreasonable.and prejudicial, rates on sandstone ane 
stone products in interstate commerce shipped from South Am: 
herst, O.. Asks that defendants be required to maintain the ordi- 
nary Amherst ‘district rates to and from all points on the lines of 
the Lorain & Southern as through rates and’ for reparation. 

. 13666: The Chase Companies, In¢., Waterbury, Conn., vs. Director 

General, as agent, New Haven. ; : 

Unjust ard unreasonable ratés on brass secrap from Baltimors 
Md., and Eddystone, Pa., to Waterbury, Conn. Asks reparation. 
- 13667. Philadclphia: Quartz Co. of ‘California, Berkeley, Calif. vs 
Director General, as agent. ae 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on silicate of soda from Livny to 
Los Argeles, Calif. Asks reparation. 


No. 


No. 
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. 13648. Sol Diékerson et-al., Weiser, Idaho, vs. Director General, 
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No. 13669. Public Service Commission of Indiana vs. Santa Fe et al 
Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and preferentia 
rates on sugar from points in Nebraska; Colorado, Idaho, Kansit 
Utah to points in Indiana. .-:Asks-cease and desist order and Jus 
and reasonable rates. & 
No.. 13670. Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. C. 
O. et al. 


Unjust and unreasonable rates which violate section 4 long-and- 
short-haul ‘provision. on .car.ofrails, bolts, and. joints .from 
tington, W. Va., to Copperhill, Tenn. Asks cease and desist 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 


order, 
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EUROPEAN SERVICE 


United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
Ghent, Havre, Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 


Regular Service, United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile to Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, Guadeloupe, Martinique, Barbados, 
i maaan also North Coast South America, including Colombia; also Mexican ports. 








ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building ' BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: 424-425 Chamber of Commerce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager GEO. C. McLAUGHLIN,’ Manager 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES: W. E. HEDGER-JENKS CO., Inc. 
25 Beaver Street 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: M. EDW. KIENAPPEL 
112 West Adams Street 
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No. sent: The Public Service Commission of Indiana et al. vs. Santa 
‘Te et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and prejudicial 
class rates from Indiana points to Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., 
Sioux City, Ia., and Sioux Falls, S. D., because rates from Illinois 
points to same destinations are lower. Asks cease and desist 
order, just, reasonable, non-discriminatory, non-prejudicial and 
non-preferential rates. 

No. 13672. Farmers Elevator Co., Marcus, Ia., vs. Illinois Central. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on coarse grains from Marcus, Ia., 
to Chicago and other Illinois points. Asks cease and desist order 
and just and reasonable rates. 

No. 13673. Binney & Smith Co., Quinton, Okla., vs. Fort Smith & 
Western et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on carbon black from Quinton, 
° Okla., to St. Louis, East St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Cudahy, Wis. Asks same rates as apply from Coalton, Okla. 
No. “eee Saeenaren Rendering Co., Boston, Mass., vs. Boston & 
aine et al. 



























Unjust and unreasonable rates on fertilizer from Lowell, Mass., 
to points in Maine. Asks reparation. 


No. 13676. Boston Wool Trade Assn., Boston, Mass., vs. Abilene & 
Southern et al. 


Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and preferential rates on 
wool, mohair and camel’s hair in the grease, from New York City 


to Boston. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 


No. 13677. The Public Service Commission of Indiana et al. vs. Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial through 
class rates from western termini points and points taking the same 
rates, from trunk line points and points taking the same rates 
and through and combination class rates from points in Illinois 
classification territory to destinations in southeastern and Carolina 
territories because relatively lower than the rates applicable from 
all points in Indiana to the seme destination territories. Asks 
cease and desist order, reasonable, non-discriminatory, non-preju- 
dicial and non-preferential rates. 


No. 13678. The Colorado Milling and Elevator Co., Denver, vs. Di- 
rector General, as agent. 

Unreasonable, discriminatory, preferential or prejudicial rates on 
various carload shipments of grain and grain products from points 
in Coloradc and Kansas, to destinations in Minnesota, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa. Asks for reparation. 

No. 13679. Public Service Commission of Indiana vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on logs between points on defendants’ lines in C. F. A. 
territory because some shippers are charged sixth class rates and 
others something less than sixth class rates and also because all 
log rates in C. F, A. territory are higher by varying ratios than 
the log rates in Southern territory. Asks cease and desist o-der, 
just and reasonable rates. 


GRAIN CASE REOPENED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has reopened No. 12929, the western grain 
rate case, for the purpose of considering the question of the re- 
lationship of the rates on wheat and other grains, and the prod- 
ucts thereof, between points in the Mountain Pacific group. The 
question of relationship in that group was raised by the carriers 
and shippers because, prior to the abolition of any distinction 
in the rates on grain, which was made by the Director-General, 
the relationship in the Mountain-Pacific territory was not the 
same as in other parts of the country. The representations to 
the Commission have been to the effect that if relationship is to 
be established, then they would like to have the relationship 
that existed prior to the abolition by the Director-General. 


LOAN TO MISSOURI & N. ARKANSAS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has approved a loan of $3,500,000 to the 
Missouri & North Arkansas, which agreed to meet the conditions 
stipulated by the Commission for the reorganization of the com- 
pany. The money will be used for maturing indebtedness and 
additions and betterments. With this loan and increased divi- 
sions recently granted by the Commission, the road is expected 
to resume operations shortly. 

Commissioner Eastman dissented, saying that the loan was 
larger than the public interest required. He said he would not 
object to the part of the loan—$500,000—to be used for additions 
and betterments, but that the remainder of $2,000,000 should 
not be granted. 

“Under the arrangement approved by the majority,” said he, 
“the United States is, in effect, buying the railroad at a sum 
much in excess of its alleged market value, while at the same 
time control and management are permitted to remain in the 
hands of private parties.” 






























































M. ST. L. & S. STE. MARIE BONDS 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie has been au- 
thorized by the Commission to sell $2,500,000 of 6 per cent first 
refunding mortgage bonds at a price to yield not less than 101% 
per cent of par. The proceeds will be used to pay taxes, interest 
and maturing indebtedness. Dillon, Reed & Co. will handle the 
issue. 


Cc. & G. RY. BONDS 
In two applications filed with the Commission the Carolina 
& Georgia Railway Company has applied for authority to issue 
and sell $350.000 of first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds and 
for authority to sell $65,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent bonds. 
The company proposes to sell the bonds at not less than 85 
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per cent of par and accrued interest. The proceeds from the 
sale of the bonds will be applied on current liabilities, retire 
ment of bonds, purchase of. rails now leased, construction anq 
equipment. 


B. & O. BONDS 


The Baltimore & Ohio has applied to the Commission for 
authority to issue nominally $1,840,000 of refunding and genera] 
mortgage bonds in reimbursement of expenditures for exten. 
sions and improvements. Of the bonds to be issued $618, 50) 
are for expenditures on property directly owned in fee by the 
B. & O., and for which no underlying mortgage bonds are re 
quired. The remainder of the bonds to be issued, $1,221,509, 
are for expenditures on subsidiaries which make applicatiog 
to issue underlying bonds as required by the terms of the 
mortgage. The B. & O. asks authority to pledge the $1,840,000 
of bonds for short term loans. 


TUCKASEEGEE & SOUTHEASTERN STOCK 


The Tuckaseegee & Southeastern Railroad Co. has applied to 
the Commission for permission to issue 3,000 shares of capital 
stock to the subscribers whose money has been used in the 
construction of a railroad from Sylva to Blackwood, in Jackson 
county, North Carolina, a county containing a population of 
14,000 persons, two-thirds of whom, the applicant said, would 
be served by it, if and when the Commission authorized it 
to issue shares to those who had contributed money for its 
construction and equipment. It estimated that its lines would 
cost $350,000 and the equipment $50,000. It asked also fora 
certificate that will allow it to operate its railroad. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


“The total production of all coal—anthracite and bitumin- 
ous—in the first week of the strike was the lowest in modem 
coal history,” the Geological Survey said in its current coal 
report. “The output of bituminous coal dropped to approxi 
mately 3,500,000 tons, and in the anthracite region work ceased 
entirely. During the 1919 strike the anthracite mines operated 
at capacity. 

“The reports so far received consist of the number of 
cars loaded on each division of 130 of the principal coal-carrying 
railroads. They show that from 60 to 64 per cent of the 
bituminous tonnage of the country has been closed by the 
strike. Of the remaining tonnage a significant portion had not 
been operating recently for lack of demand. In the first week 
of 1919 strike 71 per cent of the tonnage was closed. The 
smaller portion closed during the present strike is partly 
explained by the fact that certain organized districts whose 
contracts did not expire on April 1 have continued to operate. 

“The following statement shows the cars of soft coal 
loaded daily, according to telegraphic reports received from 
the carriers. As April 1 is a union holiday, loadings on Satur 
day did not reveal the extent of the strike. The first test 
came on Monday, April 3. On that day 11,445 cars were loaded, 
against 38,056 cars on the preceding Monday. 

Monday, April 3. .11,445 Wednesday, April 5. .11,411 

Tuesday, April 4. .11,019 Thursday, April 6..11,061 ; 

“Returns so far received for Friday, April 7, indicate little 
change, and the total output for the week will be in the 
neighborhood of 3,500,000 tons. In the first week’ of the 191 
strike 3,582,000 tons were produced. 

“The week’s output falls short of what the mines not 
affected by the strike can produce if the demand is active. 
From mines in many non-union districts reports of ‘dull markets, 
and ‘no orders’ have been received, and there is a large nun: 
ber of loaded cars unbilled on the sidings, some of which are 
in fields closed by the strike. ; 

“Production of soft coal continued to increase during the 
last 5 days before the strike, but because of the decline 
Saturday the total output for the week ended April 1 was less 
than the week before. Including lignite and coal coked, the 
production is estimated at 10,453,000 net tons. a 

“The last week before the strike witnessed no materia 
change in the movement of coal through the Hudson gatewer 
to New England. The number of cars of anthracite forwarde 
—3,406—represented a slight increase over the week preceding, 
but the cars of bituminous coal forwarded—3,118—were fewer 

than before. These totals cover the gateways of Harlem River, 
Maybrook, Rotterdam, Mechanicsville, Albany, and Troy. = 
ments through Rouse’s Point to northern New England, 20 
included above, were 120 cars of bituminous coal and 10 cals 
of anthracite. but 

“The last week of March showed an increase in exports, ~ 
a decrease in cargo coal destined for New England. The en 
dumped over the three piers at Hampton Roads was 372.4 4 
net tons, a slight decrease when compared with the preceding 
week.” 


Regular subscribers for The Traffic World, when it 
Washington, D. C., may obtain copies of the magaz! 
at our Washington office in the Colorado Building. 
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Airplane view of Galveston harbor and port facilities, showing slip system of docks, waterfront tracks 
and other transportation advantages. 
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* —— 7 
Docket of the Commission | 
a 
Note. Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new. April 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault3), 


having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Howell: 
13279—Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., vs. Director General. 
413282—Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., vs. Director General. 
13335—Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., vs. Director General. 

April 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Koch: 

12965—Merchants Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., et al. vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish R. R. et al. 
April 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 
13148—Wisconsin Dairy Products Co. vs. Director General. 
er." coe Oil and Refining Co. vs. A. & V., Director General 
et al, 
April 17—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Keene: 
13297—Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce et al. vs.. Sou. Pac. 
13298—Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix, Ariz., et al. 
vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
a ae Barker Produce Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
- Co. et al. 
13500 (Sub. No. 1)—Johnson Pearce Produce Co. vs. 0.-W. R. R. & 
13500 (Sub. No. 2)—E. E. Nash vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
April 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a Sor Board of Commerce et al. vs. Director General, A. T. 
. F. et al. 
12752—Ft. — Freight Bureau vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & West- 
ern et al. 
12813—Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) et al. vs. Director General. 

April 17—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Hillyer: 

13393—W. R. Freeman and C. Boettcher, as receivers of the D. & 
S. L. R. R. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

April 17—Jonesboro, Ark.—Examiner Fleming: 

1. and S. 1505 and first sup. order—Fruit and vegetable packages to 
stations in Oklahoma. 

April 17—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner Carter: 

13111—The Kneeland Bigelow Co. et al. vs. Mich. Cent. 
13443—R. M. Wiegandt, doing business as West Side Fuel Co., vs. 
Director General. . 
April 17—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Eshelman: 
13390—The Fred G. Clark Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
13378—The Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
April 18—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Oliver: 
13364—Rio Grande Oil Co. vs. Director General. 
April 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 
13368—Armour & Co. vs. Director General. 
13370—The Clay Products Co. vs. Director General. 
April 18—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Seal: 
ee Traffic and Service Bureau et al. vs. Cent. Wis. 
et al. 
April 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12506—Greater Des Moines Committee, Inc., et al. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, Ark. Cent. et al. 
ee Malleable Iron Co. vs. Director General, A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 
12394—Ottumwa Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Director General, 
A. T. & S. F. et al. 
12712—Hood Coal Co. et al. vs. Monongahela Valley Traction Co. 
(now Monongahela Power & Ry. Co.) et al. 
April 18—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Hillyer: 
13141—The Larimer County Cooperative Milk Condensory Co. vs. 
Director General. 
April 19—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Eshelman: 
13363—Henderson Lumber Co. vs. Diretcor General. 
La hatte Schutte Co. vs. Director General, S. A. L. Ry. Co. 
et al. i 
April 19—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McGrath: 
13484—Fletcher & Wilson Coffee Co. vs. Director General. 
13493—The Acme Mills vs. Director General, A. C. L. R. R. et al. 

April 19—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McGrath: 

* ne of Clarksville, Tenn., et al. vs. Director General, L. & 

April 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 

13396—Fruit Growers’ Express vs. Director General. 
April 19—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Seal: 
13401—The Oakes Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. et al. 
April 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Howell: 
13460—Max Gorewitz vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
April 19—Waco, T’ex.—Examiner Oliver: " 
13417—Geo. W. Pittman Co. et al. vs. Director General. 
April 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11840—Inland Empire Paper Co. vs. Spokane International Ry. 
Director General. 
11840 (Sub. No. 1)—Inland Empire Paper Co. vs. C. M. & St. P., Di- 
rector General et al. 
11840 (Sub. No. 2)—Inland Empire Paper Co. vs. O.-W. R. R. & N. 
Co., Director General et al. 
11840 (Sub. No. 3)—Inland Empire Paper Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
12758—Bilrowe-Alloys Co. vs. Director General, C. M. & St. P. et al. 
12272—Pure Oil Co. vs. Director General. 
12428—Willamette Iron & Steel Works et al. vs. Director Generral, 
General, B. & O. et al. 

April 20—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner P. O. Carter: 

* Finance Docket No. 29—In the matter of the application of the Mich- 
igan Northern R. R. Co. for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity to construct a line of railroad in Michigan. 

April 20—Vicksburg, Miss.—Examiner Fleming: 

13250—The Tallulah Cotton Oil Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 

April 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Howell: 

13469—United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. Greenwich & 


and 


al Johnsonville 
et al. 
13470—United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. Greenwich & 


Pal Johnsonville 

et al. 

—_ Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. Greenwich & Johnsonville 
et al, 


13382—William M. Payne, doing business under the name and styl 
of W. M. Payne & Co. vs. American Ry. Express Co. 

13426—Guggenheim Bros. vs. Director General, L. V. R. R. et al, 

April 20—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Seal: 
13464—Republic Coal Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. 
13465—Republic Coal Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 

April 20—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Eshelman: 
13404—The Walter Wallingford Coal Co. vs. Director General. 

April 20—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McGrath: 
13379—The Southern Poultry and Egg Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. Ala, 

& Miss. R. R. Co. et al. 

April 20—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Jewell: 
13454—National Fibre and Insulation Co. vs. N. & W. et al. 

April 20—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Oliver: 
13418—Houston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade et al, ys 

Arcade & Attica R. R. et al. 

13251—M. H. Wolfe & Co. vs. Director General, I. & G. N. et al. 

April 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12753—In the matter of intrastate rates, fares and charges within 

the state of Oklahoma. (On motion to dismiss filed by Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma and motion for further hearing filed by 
respondents.) 

April 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 
13422—Northern Indiana Sand and Gravel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al, 

April 21—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Seal: 

— Van Dusen Harrington Co. vs. Director General and Can, 

ac. 

April 21—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Eshelman: 
13453—Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Assn. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. 

April 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: : 

1. and S. 1320—Oil from Texas ports to Sulphur Mine, La. 

April 21—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Jewell: 

12840—G. B. Markle Co., now Jeddo-Highland Coal Co., vs. Director 
General. 

April 21—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner Carter: 
13313—Michigan Traffic League vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

April 22—Monroe, La.—Examiner Fleming: 
13359—Western Carbon Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 

April 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
4181—In the matter of allowances to short lines of railroads serving 

industries. 

l. and S. 414—In re cancellation of rates in connection with small 
lines by carriers in Official Classification territory—Second indus- 
trial railways case in re Ill. Nor. Ry.. Manufacturers’ Junction Ry., 
Lake Erie & Ft. Wayne Ry. and Pullman R. R 

April 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Jewell: f 
l.-and S. 1514 and three sup. orders—Trunk line and ex-lake iron 

ore rates, 

13445—Lackawanna Steel Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

April 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Flynn: 
13172—The Board of Commissioners of the City of Hoboken, for ani 

in behalf of the Mayor and Council of the City of Hoboken, vs. 
D. L. & W. (further hearing). . 

April 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Koch: 
13388—Ginocchio-Jones Fruit Co. vs. Director General. 
13394—Atlas Cereal Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

April 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 
13432—Beatrice Creamery Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
13447—The Zion Institutions and Industries (fuel 

Evansville Suburban & Newburgh Ry. et al. 

April 24—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Howell: F 

12386—North Packing and Provision Co. et al. vs. Director General, 
N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. ; 

wae Packing and Provision Co. et al. vs. Boston & Albany 
et al. 

April 24—Minneapolis, Minn.—Fxaminer Seal: 
13095—Andersen Lumber Co. vs. Nor. Pac. et al. 

April 24—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Eshelman: 
12812—Gulf Refining Co. vs. Director General and Pa. R. R. 

April 24—Knoxville, Tenn.—Ex- miner McGrath: . 
13501—Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. L. & N. R. R. 


April 24—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Hall: ical 
12964—In the matter of consolidation of the railway properties 0 
the U. S. into a limited number of systems (southeastern region). 
April 24—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Oliver: 
12293—W. L. Moody Cotton Co. vs. Director General, I. & G. N. et . 
oe ws L. Moody Cotton Co., Inc., vs. Director General, I. & G.»: 

et al. 

April 24—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Keene: 
13538—The Sebastopol Berry Growers’ Assn. vs. Am. Ry. 

April 25—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Keene: 

Fourth section applications 12047, 12097, 12098, 12107. j 
Portions of fourth section applications 1092, 1248, 1244, 1262, 1347 = 

others filed by Sou. Pac. Co.. A. T. & S. F. Ry. and F. W. Gomph. 
Fourth section application 12179 of F. W. Gomph. 

April 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: ttah 

Finance Docket 36—In the matter of the application of the per 
Terminal Ry. Co. for a certificate of public convenience an 
necessity to construct a line of railroad in Utah. 7 Ry 

Finance Docket 1632—In the matter of application of the Utah na 
Co. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity to acquit 
and operate a line of railroad in Utah. 

April 25—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Eshelman: 
13397—Melcroft Coal Co. vs. Indian Creek Valley et al. 

April 25—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 
9355—John Morrell & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

April 25—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Koch: . | 
13353—American Asphalt Roof Corp. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et a! 
Portions of fourth section applications 2174 and 2193 of W. 

Emerson. 

April 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pitt: 

Portions of fourth section applications Nos. 12144 of J. 
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“81 “PENNSYLVANIA” INSULATION 


<-lake iron 








— To supply the transportation requirements of the trade for hauling Casinghead 

seamnaihia and Compression Gasoline and other highly volatile liquids, we have designed and con- 
structed the “Pennsylvania” Insulated Tank Car—as shown above. First Class Work- 
manship in strict conformity with A. R. A. requirements for this type of car, goes into 
the “Pennsylvania” Insulated Tank Car. 


‘tment) vs 
“Pennsylvania” Insulation—Steel, Paint, Tar Paper and Hair Felt—preserves a 
or General, uniformly lower temperature inside the tank, which reduces outage losses to a min- 


+o imum by cutting down evaporation due to temperature changes. “Pennsylvania” 
Insulation applies (on a larger scale) the same principles of the well known Thermos 

' Bottle. The 14-inch Steel Jacket is designed so that it is moisture proof—thus insur- 

ms a ing longer life for the insulating materials. 

& N. RK 

operties of The Pennsylvania Tank Line is prepared to lease insulated tank cars at attractive 

orn region) figures. May we quote on your requirements? 

eae aN May we convert your Class III Cars into Class IV (Insulated) Cars at a.low cost? 
Write for details. 

y. Exp. Co 

2, BAT a The Pennsylvania Tank Car Company 

| Pennsylvania Car Company 

a Pennsylvania Tank Line 

o Ca SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA 

| New York St. Louis Kansas City Tulsa Houston Denver Tampico San Francisco 





“Pennsylvania Tank Cars are used by Leaders of Industry 


_ F. etal 
of W. P 





_ H. Glen, 
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7038 of A. C. L. R. R.; 1573 of S. A. L. Ry.; 1548 of Sou. Ry.; 789 
of Ga. & Fla. Ry.; 2029 of G. S. & F. Ry.; 1625, 1774 and 1775 of 
Cc. C. McCain. 

April 26—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Flynn: 

* 13030—Charles F. Gledhill Co. vs. Director General and Pa. R. R. 

April 26—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Koch: ; 

i. and S. 1509—Proportional rates on grain and grain products from 
Sioux City, Ia. 

April 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: . 

1. and S. 1483—Horses and mules from Kansas City, Mo., and 
Wichita, Kan., to New Orleans, La., Memphis, Tenn., and other 
points. 

April 26—Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas Railroad Commission: 

Finance Docket 2227—A pplication of Martin Walsh, receiver, Mem- 
phis, Dallas & Gulf R. R. Co., for certificate of public convenience 
and necessity authorizing the abandonment of lines of railroad or 
the operation thereof, under paragraphs 18 to 21, inclusive, of 
Section 1 of the interstate commerce act. 

April 26—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Oliver: 

12683—A. Kaplan vs. Director General, C. R. I. & P. et al. 

12740—Beaumont Chamber of Commerce vs. Alexandria & Western 
et al. 

Fourth Section App. 628 of F. A. Leland. ‘ 

12746—Beaumont Chamber of Commerce vs. Director General, Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western et al. 

13502—Standard Export Lumber Co., Ltd., vs. Ala. & Miss. R. R. 
et al. . 

April 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Jewell: 
12845—Harry A. Pitts vs. T. & P. et al. 
April 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance Docket 1159—In the matter of the application of the Atlanta 
& St. Andrews Bay Ry. Co. for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. 

April 27—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner McGrath: 
13514—Blackshear Mfg. Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
April 27—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Oliver. 


Ler pene Texas Electric Co. vs. Director General, T. & N. O. 
et al. 


April 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: 

Finance Docket 343—In the matter of the application of the Illinois 
Central R. R. Co. and Central Elevator and Warehouse Co. for a 
certificate, under Section 209 of the transportation act, 1920, to 
include operations of the Central Elevator and Warehouse Co. 

April 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 

13079—H. J. Keith Co. and the John Layton Co., Inc., vs. Director 
General. 

April 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Jewell: 

13449—North Carolina Pine Assn. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. Numer- 
ous fourth section applications or portions thereof which relate 
to rates on lumber and forest products from southern to trunk 
line and New England points. 

May 1—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Koch: 
1. and S. 1519—Routing on transcontinental grain and grain products. 
a | 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
aluation Docket 151—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
Flerida East Coast Ry. Co. and Atlantic and East Coast Ter- 
minal Co. 
May 1—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 
11703—In the matter of intrastate rates within the state of Illinois. 
(Petition of northern Illinois coal operators.) 
| i—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Fleming: 
13391—The Meridian Fertilizer Co. vs. M. & O. et al. 
7“ 1i—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Jewell: 
13471—The Hamill Coal and Coke Co. et al. vs. West Md. Ry. et al. 
May 2—Wells, Nev.—Examiner Keene: 
Finance Docket 1563—In the matter of application under paragraphs 
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18 to 21, inclusive, Section 1, of the interstate commerce act for 
certificate of public convenience and necessity authorizing th 
abandonment of the Metropolis branch, operated by the Southen 
Pacific Co. 
“ 3—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Fleming: 
13365—Roquemore Gravel Co. vs. A. & W. P. et al. 
May 3—Jacksonville, Flaa—Examiner McGrath: 
13381—Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co. vs. Director General. 
May 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Jewell: 
13482—Cradock Mfg. Co. vs. Norfolk Southern. 
May 3 and 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11990—Texas express rates. 
11991—-Georgia express rates. 
12093—California express rates. 
12745—Illinois express rates. 
12891—Arkansas express rates. 
12892—North Dakota express rates. 
13066—Idaho express rates. 
13067—Nevada express rates. 
13068—Arizona express rates. 
13069—Montana express case. 
13070—Utah express rates. 
13176—Public Service Commission of Nevada vs. Am. Ry. Exp, (y, 
May 4—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Keene: 
13509—American Fuel Co. of Utah et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al, 
13428—Utah Oil Refining Co. vs. Director General. 
ae 4—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Fleming: 
13512—American Lumber and Export Co. vs. Director General ang 


L. “ 
12832—Southern Manganese Corp. vs. L. & N. 
May 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Jewell: 
13536—Klaxon Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
May 5—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner McGrath: 
13441—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Director General. 
oy 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Jewell: 
13517—Snowden School Civic League vs. Washington-Virginia Ry. 
May 5—Wilmington, N. C.—Examiner Keeler: 
12681—In re charges for wharfage, handling, storage and other ac. 
cessorial services at south Atlantic and gulf ports. 
May 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
l. and S. 1398—Salt from Louisiana mines to Chicago, St. Louis and 
intermediate main line points. 
10316—Traffic Bureau of the Aberdeen Commercial Club vs. Director 
General, Ahnapee & Western et al. 
gs J 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 
* Valuation Docket No. 16—In re tentative valuation of the property 
of Bowdon Ry. Co. 
ge) 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
* Valuation Docket No. 102—In re the tentative valuation of the prop- 
erty of the Riverside, Rialto & Pacific R. R. Co. 
May 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner H. W. Johnson: 
* Fourth Section Applications 1851, 1857, 1858, 1861, 1899, 860, 861, 
2295, 2809, 2896, 442, 4012, 4532, 3186, 3193, 1906, 1907 and others. 
May 8—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Johnson: 
* Numerous fourth section applications of W. H. Hosmer and indivii- 
ual carriers which involve class and commodity rates in and ai- 
jacent to Western Trunk: Line territory. 








Cc. A. & N. BONDS 
The Canton, Aberdeen & Nashville Railroad Company has 
applied to the Commission for authority to be made a party t0 
the joint application heretofore filed by the IUinois Central and 
the Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans for authority to issue 
$1,924,000 of 5 per cent joint refunding mortgage bonds, because 
its property is security for the bonds. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION HEARINGS 


DOCKET 13290, “‘The Secretary of War, Operating Mississippi-Warrior Service v. Aberdeen & Rockiish 
R.R. Co. et al.,”” concerning through routes and joint rail-and-water, water-and-rail, and rail-water- 
and-rail rates, including rules, regulations, transit privileges, etc., from all points of origin on 


the Mississippi-Warrior Service. 
Orders for official transcripts of the testimony taken in proceedings of 
the Commission (see Docket of the Commission in each issue of The Traf- 
fic World) throughout the country except Washington should be addressed 


to The State Law Reporting Company, official reporters to the Commission, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

The charge, as fixed by the Commission, is 12% cents per page for 
each copy furnished. 








GEORGE N. BROWN GEORGE L. BOYLE 


BROWN & BOYLE 


Special attention to Freight Rate Adjustments 
and Practice before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 
Reom 806 American National Bank Building 
Telephone Main 2702 Washington, D. C. 


GEORGE T. BELL 
COMMERCE COUNSEL 


For five years Attorney-Examiner, Interstate Com- 

merce Commission. For ten years Commerce Counsel, 

various shippers’ organizations, and member National 
Industrial Traffic League. 


Woodward Building 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 


LESSER & LESSER 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law Attorneys and Counsellors at Law 
277 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


TRAFFIC CLAIMS and 
SHIPPERS’ FREIGHT CLAIMS 


JOHN M. STERNHAGEN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and 
Federal Tax Law 


Washington, D. C./| 105 South La Salle Street 





PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 





KARL KNOX GARTNER 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 
101-706 WOODWARD BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(For a number of years attorney and ¢z- 
aminer, Interstate Commerce Commission.) 





EDWARD A. HAID 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
1411-16 Liberty Central Trust Buliding 
St. Louls, Mo. 


Special attention to matters before Interstat 
Commerce and State Commissions and railr 
CHICAGO | and rate litigation and claims. 
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MID-WEST 


CORRUGATED FIBRE 


BOXES 


SINGLE WALL 


For greatest strength with 
lightest weight. 


DOUBLE WALL 


For long distance or export 
shipments. 


Also MID-WEST 


WATERPROOF 


Corrugated Fibre Boxes 
Ideal for shipping liquids in 
glass, all commodities to wet 
weather districts, all goods con- 
taining moisture, all goods which 
absorb moisture or are shipped 
with ice. 





All. Double Wall and Waterproof 
boxes have Mid-West Triple Tape 
Corners and Off-set Score. 


Sample furnished free — original 
designs to meet any special need. 


MIp.WEST Box COMPANY 





Corrugated Solid Fibre 
Fibre Board Containers 
Products 
Factories or General 
Anderson, Indiana S Offices 
Kokomo, Indiana LY), as 
Cleveland, Ohio Conway Building 
ag Va. Chicago 


We operate our own Boxboard and Strawboard Mills 
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What Determines 
The Gateway? 


()NX shipments for the West and 
Southwest do you select, with 

a knowledge of conditions and a 
waar youwasr careful comparison of advantages, 
WHEN YowaNTIT ~ the gateway through which your 
°*L. C. L.’? business must pass? 


Eighty-seven percent of the through “L. C. L.” freight 
routed via ST. LOUIS departs the same day it arrives. 











Because in ST. LOUIS is operated tne most modern, 


up-to-date, efficient, high-speed system of facilities for 

4 the interchange of ‘‘L. C. L.’’ freight to be found in 

y any city of the world—a tractor and trailer service 
e 





enabling a fifteen-minute schedule of ten-ton loads 
between depots—a service that has aroused interes* 
everywhere. 


ST. LOUIS loads and sends out 1,000 package cars daily 


Compare these facilities with those of other gateways 
to the west and remember that loss of time may mean 
loss of business! 











In no other large city of the country is the problem of freight 
transfer for less-than-carload shipments met as it 1s met in 
ST. LOUIS (gateway to the West and Southwest) by the 


Columbia Terminals Company 


Acting as Agent for All Railroads Entering 





We serve Write for 
90 percent booklet 
of the business describing 


houses of 


our city 


our transfer 


service 





More Than Two Millon Dollars Invested in Facilities 
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WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 
Regular Service, United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile to Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, Barbados, Trinidad, Curacao; also North Coast 
South America, including Colombia; also Mexican ports 


EUROPEAN SERVICE 


United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ghent, Havre, 
Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: 424-425 Chamber of Commerce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager - C. McLAUGHLIN, Manager 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES: W. E. cnndbiaee:shakaas CO., Inc. 
25 Beaver Street 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: M. EDW. KIENAPPEL 
112 West Adams Street 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
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Where to reach them 


Could you have devised a better name than 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


to designate this great transportation system ? 


SOUTHERN Its rail lines parallel our southern border from 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, and— 


PACIFIC Follow the Sunset Coast from the Columbia to 
Mexico, thence penetrating that interesting re- 
public for 1500 miles along its western boundary. 


LINES Southern Pacific rail and steamship lines reach 
from the Hudson to the Columbia, bounding 
the nation on three sides, and forming the only 
transcontinental transportation system in the 
United States under one management. 





